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BULWER’S GENIUS AND WRITINGS.* 


WE need entertain no discussion, at this late 
day, on the subject of Mr. Bulwer’s genius. The 
bold grasp with which he aims at objects be- 
yond the ordinary sphere of ordinary endeavor, 
is prima facie evidence of a superior will, which, 
of itself, is a partial proof of the possession of 
superior intellect. The common mind naturally 
falls into the beaten track ;—this tendency is 
quite as certain as that of the upward flight of 
sparks. As naturally, too, the man of real ge- 
nius struggles constantly to leave the common 
track; becomes restive while in it, and breaks 
into irregularities which are the most distressing 
things in the world to the ordinary spectators,— 
who, good creatures, have not the slightest con- 
ception of the occult cause of disquiet and con- 
fusion. This is, perhaps, the true reason why 
men of original make of mind are seldom popu- 
lar with contemporaries,—particularly contem- 
porary critics. Their standards are new—yet 
to be understood,—and, as for their aims,—why, 
once allowed, and the judges have to unlearn 
their authorities and begin anew. The efforts 
of original genius, as before said, are, therefore, 
not only very impertinent, but very distressing 
things to the ordinary comprehension; and the 
war continues between the parties till one or 
both of them are safely laid up in lavender. By 
this time, however, or shortly after, what there 
is of good in the innovator, begins to be discov- 
ered, and a new generation, having no previous 
bias to overcome, is very apt to determine with 
judgment and justice between the claimants. 
And this is a common history. 

Mr. Bulwer is unquestionably a man of very 
high genius, who has written several works of 
surpassing strength, and of very great and touch- 
ing interest. His natural endowments are large 
and various; he has taste and fancy,—thinks 
with boldness, and possesses a very happy sense 
of the picturesque in art and morals. He mu- 
ses, at times, with exquisite sweetness and touch- 
ing pathos ;—he conceives with courage, and 
paints with ardor; his groups are usually dis- 
posed with great felicity, and his leading actors 
stand out from the canvas in the happiest relief. 
That he should sometimes—nay, frequently,— 
utter himself in false philosophies, is perhaps a 
natural consequence of the vehemence and au- 
dacity of his genius ;—that he should sometimes 
impair the simplicity, and, consequently, the ef- 
fect of his pictures, by overlaying them with or- 
nament, is equally natural, as a consequence of 
his excess of fancy. Were it our purpose here 
to go into an analysis of the particular charac- 
teristics of his mind, we should perhaps say that 
the startling defect was a certain obliquity of 
the moral sense, which seems to make it impos- 





* Zanoni, or the Secret Order, by Bulwer. Harper & Bro. 
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sible for him, under certain lights, to distinguish 


between right and wrong ;—here, again, how- 
ever, we should be at a loss to say whether this 
failure was the result of a deficiency in this res- 
pect, and whether, in fact, it was not more cor- 
rectly referrible to the same audacity of which 
we have before spoken,—an audacity which dis- 
tinguished Lord Byron,—arising rather from a 
boyish and vain desire to startle by some ve- 
hement novelty, than from any incapacity to 
determine upon the truth; and whieh makes 
him appear reckless with regard to morals, when, 
in fact, he is only indulging in that egotism 
which is perhaps natural, in greater or less de- 
gree, to every man of genius. 

“Zanoni,” the last work of Mr. Bulwer, is a 
proof of this boldness of purpose—this struggling 
to pass from the beaten track of letters, and to 
grasp and secure a novelty. The subject is not 
one likely to have suggested itself to an ordinar 
intellect; nor, indeed, does Mr. Bulwer himself 
appear to have taken hold of it with sufficient 
courage. It has eluded his grasp. It is one of 
those subtle topics,—an ignis fatuus of the ima- 
gination,—which a writer of mere fancy could 
not well manage. Now, Mr. Bulwer is rather a 
writer of fancy than imagination. The distinc- 
tion between these faculties is tolerably well 
understood. The one we conceive to be the 
creative faculty,—the faculty of the builder ;— 
the other, the decorative or ornamental faculty. 
Imagination may be described as the architect 
who designs the noble temple,—the matchless 
edifice,—the stern, lofty, awe-compelling tow- 
er ;—fancy, that subordinate artist who lays out 
the grounds below,—who describes the walks, 
arranges the parterre,—takes care that there is 
a happy grouping of plants, shrubs and flowers, 
in such combination as will yield the best effects 
of form and colour,—a toil which the superior 
genius is very apt todisdain. His tower would 
— rise on a lonely rock, or a barren heath— 

y the sea-shore, with the billows chafing for- 
ever at its feet,—with probably but a single tree 
in the foreground, col that a massive oak, half 
in decay, and the gray moss mingling freely 
with the yet green tufts upon its withered crown. 
The other will be found raising a neat white 
cottage in embowering woods. There shall be 
a wealth of flowers, and a world of warm lights 
and cooling shadows around it. The honey- 
suckle should clamber around the white palings, 
and the birds should sing freely in the prettiest 
wire cages, which should be carefully hidden 
away among the shrubbery around the piazza. 
Every thing should be neat and in its place, 
and, at the wicket, there should be a smiling lit- 
tle Cupid, placed as a sort of porter, who should 
seem to ome and to peep, as you lift the 
latch, out of a dense hiding — of box and 
jessamine. This would be the work of fancy. 
The distinction is sufficiently obvious. 

It is perhaps the misfortune of Mr. Bulwer, 
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that he possesses such disproportioned resources 
of these two faculties. His creative powers are, 
we should think, not of a very strong or very 
superior order; while his fancy overlays all his | 
performances ; impairs the force of his thoughts ; | 
takes from the clearness and simplicity of his | 
diction, and materially diminishes the dignity of | 
his conceptions. This faculty of fancy is one 
requiring the utmost good sense and discretion 
for its management. Unless well ordered, well 
under subjection, it is the greatest enemy to 
style, and utterly deprives expression of its 
transparency and truth. Employed with taste 
and method, and it happily elucidates and enli- 
vens,—-softens the stern, relieves the sombre,-— | 
is the mellow sunlight warming the cold mate- | 
rial images in the antique gothic cathedral. A | 
well-known instance of its destructive excess is | 
that of Phillips, the Irish orator. In the speeches 

of this gentleman, we had every thing that shone 

and sparkled ; every thing to shine and sparkle ; 

until we sickened at the profusion and were 

blinded by the glare ; and longed for some na- 

tural brown hues upon which we could rest our 

eyes, and feel that there was something in life 

not altogether illusion. Such writings have the 

effect upon the mind, which the gazing upon a 

measureless tract of lake or ocean, under the 

burning glances of a tropic sun, at noon-day, 

has upon the eyes; or, living with a friend who 

feeds us only upon jellies and custards, sugar- 
plums and candies. Very nice, very fine, we 

exclaim; but—have you any hoecake and ba- 
con in the house ? 

The writings of Mr. Bulwer have very much 
of a hot-house complexion. There is a want of 
healthfulness and nature about them. Every 
thing seems very artificial, if not very artful. 
There is a great lack of the cool air, the green 
freshness, the simplicity of the pure, eternal na- 
ture, in their forms and aspects. How they dil- 
fer in this grand respect from the writings of 
Walter Scott. Every thing is so frank, so buoy- 
ant with the speaking voice that is ever present 
in the air, beneath the sky, and exposed to the 
broad, bright, blessing influences of the placid 
day, in the productions of that healthful author, 
that we feel, while in the company of his 
thoughts and actors, as if we were in a world 
where each had a natural business going on, 
and was only happy while attending to it. His 
people are natural people. His circumstances 
might very well have happened, and without 
occasioning much wonder---and every thing goes 
forward in the progress of his narrative, as if 
one event was the natural parent of another, 
until the whole chain is complete in an appro- 
priate denouément. The singular simplicity 
with which his stories;—whatever the degree of 
intricacy and involvement,—were wrought out, 
and teeming to the last with interest, was the 
remarkable characteristic which, in them, estab- 
lished his claim most perfectly to be an artist. 
His stories are so many fine fabrics of mental 
architecture, all differing in kind and quality, 
height, material and general design, yet all 
complete in every necessary requisite. The 
parts are admirably fitted to one another. There 

is no discrepancy in the material as block is laid 
upon block, and stone morticed into stone. On 
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all sides it rose equally, in massive bulk, and 
exquisite proportion. Never was workmanship 
more free from inequality. Never was struc- 
ture more suited to its purpose. Truth to speak, 
he was a mighty builder. Some of his fabrics 
were temples, fitted for chaste worship in a 
Christian land. Some were fortresses, such as 
the feudal baron raised in the iron ages,—gothic 
castles, towered and turreted,—massive for en- 
durance,—rock-lifted,—stern, frowning over a 
desolate waste of country, girdled by deep fosse, 
reached only by bridge and portcullis,—well de- 
fended with big-limbed, steel-breasted men-at- 
arms, and well provided with cross-bow, and 
balista and quarrel, for the foe, and donjon-keep 
for the captive. Of this likeness was Ivanhoe. 
Some of his stories were a sort of Abbotsford— 
a cluster of towers and turrets, grouped together 
in less formidable taste than usual, as if the 
proud baron, in a peaceful mood and moment, 
had permitted his architect to try the experiment 
of combining strength and security with beauty, 
and objects of more innocent and soliciting at- 
traction. But there was an openness, a manli- 
ness,in his genius, which loved simplicity, and 
declared itself frankly in all his works. We can- 
not but feel this as we read his writings. It is 
their most conspicuous feature. Could the com- 





parison be suffered between the mere animal 
man and the endowing genius which informs it, 
| we should call Walter Scott a sort of Rob Roy 
| Macgregor in his art. Like Rob Roy, he finds 
| his strength only when his feet are planted up- 
| on the hills, the blue sky above him, his native 
| heather under his feet, and the proud, free bird 
soaring in his sight, which he loves to fancy is 
| the true likeness of hisown soul. Walter Scott, 
| massive of form, strong of limb, tower-headed, 
| with white hair, and benevolent smile,—a stout 
crab-stick in his hand, and his faithful Maida— 
his dog,—close behind, is no bad picture of the 
intellectual Walter Scott. Few persons familiar 
with his writings, but will agree with us, that it 
is such. 

Very different is the presentment that we 
have of Mr. Bulwer, yet the actual man, as gen- 
erally known, is, equally, the fair likeness of the 
author Bulwer, as beheld in his books. We 
feel, while reading what he has written, as if we 
were in a close room, such as is familiar to the 
petit-fushionables of London or Paris. The win- 
dows are closed at mid-day,—a faint light only 
is admitted through painted screens or glazed 
curtains, just sufficient to make objects partially 
visible. We sce that the chamber is furnished 
with splendor. Heavy ottomans encircle it. A 
huge divan, with massive crimson or faint lilac 
cushions, occupies the centre. ‘There are vari- 
ous contrivances in the shape of chair and set- 
tle, to yield repose to the form of luxury. Vases 
of flowers are to be faintly seen—not so faintly 


artificial sweetness derived from urns of distilled 
roses, and possibly a small brazier may be seen, 
with ignited coals, into which certain spicy woods 
are occasionally thrown, which preserves the 
uniform, sweet, but oppressive odors of the close- 
ly curtained chamber. The whole scene is not 
unlike that of the Rosicrucian chamber in Za- 
noni. It is one which Mr. Bulwer frequently 





nerceived by other senses. The air is full of 
] 
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describes, and in which it is very evident that 
his fancy really takes delight. In the midst, you 
see the genius of the place. He is propped on 
cushions. <A petite desk ef rose-wood is by his 
side ; a sheet of paper, with that subdued carna- 
tion tint which delicate sensibilities so much 
love, is before him, and bis eye turns to the faint 
light struggling through the variegated curtain, 
and his fingers pass lightly among the flower- 
leaves of the nearest vase, as if seeking for the 
sublimated idea which is duly to confound the 
unbeliever. The illustration of the Rosicrucian 
philosophy might well be attempted under such 
auspices, and in such an atmosphere. 

Such, unquestionably, is the aspect under 
which the genius of Mr. Bulwer will be most 
likely to present itself to most readers—even ad- 
mirers—of his writings. We acknowledge the 
beauty, but we are made to feel and see the art. 
We see that the hand is dextrous, the mind in- 
genious, the design graceful, the performance 
frequently distinguished by the most exquisite 
felicity ;—but is it wholesome; is it natural; is 
it true to those nebler aims of the heaven-sent 
genius, which, in seeking to evolve the ideal, 
seeks nothing farther than the possible perfec- 
tion of the real. Here, by the way, we are re- 
minded of what seems to us one of the material 
mistakes of Mr. Bulwer’s genius,—by which he 
is led into a train of false positions, which are 
hurtful to his popularity, and must subtract ve- 
ry materially from his fame. In the contempla- 
tion of the ideal, of which he speaks perpetu- 
ally,---and that, too, ina manner sufficiently pur- 
poseless and vague,—he evidently places this 
mental image in opposition to the real. This, 
indeed, is a very commonerror. Now, the ideal 
is nothing more than the possible real. It is the 
real, in the most perfect of its conjectured forms. 
It is the conjectured aspect of perfection, as it 
appears to the eye of genius. ‘To place it in an- 
tithetical opposition to the real, is to place it 
beyond the grasp of humanity, which it is not 
the policy of arttodo. The moral of art is to 
show that the ideal is attainable. The Grecians 
filled their groves and chambers with fine pic- 
tures and statues, in attitudes of the most per- 
fect grace, in order that the eyes of their chil- 
dren should observe them with constant devo- 
tion, and thus, tacitly, form models of the mind, 
which, in process of time, begot grace of move- 
ment, symmetry of form, and even beauty of ex- 
pression, in the observer. From admiration we 
naturally incline to imitation, and this, too, with- 
out our own consciousness; and it is theretore 
the great object of the artist, whether in poetry 
or painting, to endow the object with attributes 
of idea, such as we assume may become attri- 
butes of man, in order, that, having learned to 
love, he shall be led to adopt and make such at- 
tributes his own. In this consists the morals of 
art. For this, as it is fabled, the great painter of 
antiquity, sought among the fairest women of 
the country, each most perfect feature which 
they possessed. From one he borrowed the eye, 
from another the brow, from a third the form, 
from a fourth the grace, untilehe made a perfect 
whole, which, complete, was the ideal of all fe- 
minine loveliness. And this would be the mode 
in the composition of any other work, which the 


author fondly contemplated as a model of its 





kind. So, of mere human form ;—so of mental 
superiority ;—so of courage, conduct, and the 
virtues which determine excellence in soul, and 
make it a model for future imitation. Thus, we 
have the Apollo Belvidere as the ideal of immor- 
tal youth; the Farnese Hercules as that of un- 
equalled strength in repose ; the Venus de Me- 
dicis, as that of mere feminine loveliness; the 
Jupiter as conscious majesty, and the Prometheus 
as moral strength temporarily overcome by phy- 
sical, but losing nothing of its self reliance, and 
yielding nothing of its moral integrity, though 
suffering the very worst of moral agonies. These 
models are first suggested by the creations of 
the poet. The one art assimilates and provokes 
the other. The poet in words embodies the 
idea, which the painter describes on canvas, or 
the sculptor evolves from marble. The attrition 
of mind with mind is thus ever naturally provo- 
cative of genius. It will not need for this illus- 
tration that we name the Phidias’, the Praxitiles’, 
the Raffaels’ or the Canovas’ of art in fiction. 
A moment’s reflection suggests to every reader 
the names of Homer and Eschylus, of Milton 
and Shakspeare, and we gather, in a glance at 
these authors and their works, the whole history 
of the moral, the intellectual and the physical 
ideal. 

The mere business of novel-writing, as it is 
ordinarily conducted, is about the humblest way 
in which genius can employ itself. 


“Tfow servile is the task to please alone.” 


The writer, solicitous only of the day, and the 
popularity and the bread thereof, proposes to 
himselfa very moderate ambition. It is scarce- 
ly possible for one, thoughtful only of the pro- 
gress of his story, and how to excite the emo- 
tions of his reader, and how to crowd event up- 
on event, and sutler no pause of incident, and 
hurry on to the catastrophe,—it is scarcely pos- 
sible for such an one to propose to himself any 
very high standard of art—any great mental 
achievement, or the creation of any permanent 
and noble model. For this reason, the man of 
real genius will be always found to labor after 
something more. He will strive to rise from his 
mere narrative—he will pause in the analysis of 
character—he will linger in contemplation of the 
beautiful and noble, and will strive to persuade, 
or compel, his reader to linger and enjoy it also. 
He will conceive exquisite occasions for show- 
ing the superior passions, in repose or in action, 
in situations not Customary in common life, and 
superior to the utmost conceptions of common 
artists or believers. In all this, he will betray a 
genius superior to, and discontented with, its oc- 
cupation. So far, his discontent will be a com- 
mentary upon the necessities of his social con- 
dition, and that intellect, of those for whom he 
toils, which it is his labor to lift and inform. In 
short, he will exhibit the continual struggle of 
one, conscious of uncommon resources, lo emerge 
from the common path of effort. We have this 
proof in the recent work of Mr. Bulwer. It 
would be a great mistake of the popular critic, 
as it would be of the popular reader, to suppose, 
that, in choosing such materials to work upon as 
are found in the novel of Zanoni, the object of 
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the writer was nothing more than to grasp such 
a subject as would present the charm of novel- 
ty. No writer of genius---come to manhood--- 
full-grown---ever writes for the mere reader. 
This small ambition is reserved for the imitator 
and the underling; and, however disquieting 
such an assurance may be to that vain mouth 
which fancies that all that is wrought by God or 
man is simply intended for its capacious swal- 
low, itis nevertheless nothing but the truth. It 
would be conclusive against the genius of any 
author, could you convict him of so limited an 
ambition. 

It does not operate against this idea to show, 
at the same time, that it is for the great body of 
mankind that the man of genius works. He 
works for them without descending to their le- 
vel. He places his thoughts only so far within 
the range of their comprehension, as to excite 
their interest in his labors. From the eminence 
of contemplation which he occupies, he only so 
far stoops as to lift them gradually toa survey 
of the objects within his ken,—this ascent is 
sometimes very gradual. How slow, in the in- 
stance of numerous writers,—Milton, for exam- 
ple,—were the people in rising to a sight of 
those glories which were almost the only objects 
in his vision. How many hundred inferior per- 
sons, during this period, occupied the general 
eye, and for no other reason than because they 
stood on the general level of ordinary compre- 
hension. This is a fatal position for genius, for 
as the ocean rises, the stationary landmarks are 
always covered or swept away. If there be any 
mental progress in a nation, it is necessarily des- 
tructive to that intellect which has maintained 
only the uniform level of its day. Shakspeare 
wrote for the groundlings as well as for the 
grand. It is probable that the intellect of Eng- 
land in his time—mere education not being con- 
sidered—would not be discredited by assuming 
the presence of a taste quite as good among the 
former as the latter. If princes admitted Shaks- 
peare to favor, his patronage was perhaps more 
certainly derived from the people. The proofs 
of his popularity are conclusive to this effect. 
Hence, perhaps, the boldness of his genius,—the 
audacity with which he conceived,—the freedom 
with which he dashed into expression,—and, 
possibly, the indifference which seems to have 
distinguished the care of his progeny. But was 
his utterance level with that of the million ? 
Were his fancies? Do we find him simply 
speaking to the mere occasion---for the moment--- 
solicitous only how to send an audience home 
from the theatre, satisfied with the blood and 
thunder,---the ’Ercles vein,---and with ears split 
with sounds, and eyes dazzled with haunting 
images, of material terror. If so, his witches in 
Macbeth, or his ghosts in Richard, would have 
been ample. To what do we owe his Hamlet— 
that strange but natural compound of exquisite 
sensibilities and feeble manhood—that fine phil- 
osophy of art, which, in its turn, mocks all the 
art of philosophy. Here is a working, far be- 
yond his time and the general sense, which was 
due to, and had its origin with, that intense 
earning after a somewhat nobler occupation. 
I'he eye of genius would sicken immediately in 
the contemplation of the ordinary level; and it 


thus turns in incessant and intense anxiety after 
the vague, the mysterious and the forbidden. It 
is its destiny so to turn. Genius is the seer, ac- 
corded by providence, for its time and nation. 
It is the scene, to lead its people out of the bon- 
dage of the present,—it may—nay, it does,— 
perish, itself, before reaching the land of prom- 
ise,—but it has led and pointed out the way. 
Was it a purposed commentary on the ingrati- 
tude of the Israelites, that they could never de- 
signate—as they had never built—the tomb of 
their leader,—or was it for the encouragement 
of the future prophet that we are left to fancy 
that, having done his work, the seer was caught 
instantly up to heaven! 

That this yearning after the ideal should 
sometimes lead the man of genius into an entire 
forgetfulness of the present real, is neither an 
unnatural nor an unfrequent circumstance. We 
have one or two remarkable instances in modern 
times, in the poets Shelly and Coleridge. In the 
case of the former, more particularly, we per- 
ceive the commission of the error into which Mr. 
Bulwer seems disposed to fall,—that of assuming 
the real and the ideal to be antagonist proper- 
ties or principles. In this respect they differ from 
the great masters,—from Homer, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dante,—who were particularly solicit- 
ous, even in their most daring efforts of imagin- 
ation, always to maintain their connection with 
humanity. Let them fly to never so greata 
height, they yet suffered themselves to be seen, 
arising from earth, occasionally resting them- 
selves upon its eminences, and, finally, return- 
ing to it. In this consisted the success and the 
happy secret of their art. In poetry, to adopta 
German phrase, it is the “open secret.” None 
is so obvious, yet none so frequently disregarded 
or disremembered. It is the illustrative show- 
ing of what we have already insisted upon,— 
the happy contrast of the real, as it is shown to 
us in all its human imperfections, and the same 
real as presented to us in its brightest attitudes 
of possible elevation ;—subdued by education, 
refined by art, raised by virtue, and informed 
and beautified by the active and continued pre- 
sence of the ever-upward spirit of intellect. To 
show the real asit is, is the subordinate but pre- 
liminary task of genius. It is the holding the 
mirror up to the common nature. To contrast 
with this the image of the real, such as it may 
become, is the holding the mirror up to the uni- 
versal nature,—the nature which must be, if we 
believe in Revelation, long before the beginning 
of the end. And for this object the seer of each 
generation is sent forth,—now its Luther, now 
its Shakspeare, now its Milton,---lights, larger or 
lesser ;---lights of genius, whether in morals, po- 
litics, religion or poetry,—-but all burning in 
their several day and generation to the same 
glorious consummation,---the continued progress 
of the species to the far and the infinite perfec- 
tion. 

We do not yet rank Mr. Bulwer among the 
fathers of atime. He seems to us to labor un- 
der sundry deficiencies. He is young. He is 
rash. He wants the mellowness of years. He 
wants the mellowness of thought. He lacks, 
above all, humility. His heart is proud,---he is 





a vain man afflicted with small vanities. He has 
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too many pretences. He is full of affectations. 


He lacks the sincerity of nature, without which | sciousness of the individual. 


| 
| 


anxiety are in due proportion to the secret con- 
To the pure all 


we never advance from the actual to its ideal. | things are pure, and in many cases no innocent 
We see this in his writings as an author,---we | reader would find or suspect impropriety in 


know this in his works as a man. 
character is vicious, partaking of those social 
and debasing characteristics, sensuality and pro- 
fligacy and arrogance, which are so hideously 
prominent in the community of English fashion- 
able life. He is not above the level of his circle, 
his time and generation, either in his morals or 
his intellect. His works are not devoted to the 
task of lifting the one or the other. <A cold and 
cruel husband, separated from his wife, whom 


he subjects in Paris to a most degrading espion- | 


age, which has made him the subject of scornful 
denunciation before the courts of justice in that 
city,-—-his writings do not betray any capacity-- 
nay, they do not seem to show any desire,---to 
improve, in moral respects, the condition of his 
people. They rise no higher than the practices 
of his time, to the illustration of which they are 
chiefly devoted. His most successful pertorm- 


ances are those which are employed to illustrate | 


the absurdities, the frivolities and the vices of 
fashionable life. Nor does he discuss and de- 
lineate these with any seeming desire to reform 
them. Very far from it. He discourses of 
them as an amateur and an actor---exaggerates 
the pleasing and the tempting in their aspect, 
with the godt of one who has a relish for noth- 
ing nobler ; and, if we are to infer the sympathies 
of a writer from the degree of pains-taking 
which he bestows upon his characters, we are 
compelled to recognize his own ideal in the sub- 
limated fop, the sceptic philosopher, the heart- 
less seducer, the reckless profligate and gambler. 
It is chiefly upon such as these that he expends 
his powers, and their successes are made to oc- 
cur quite as frequently as their defeats. 

e shall not, however, dwell upon a topic so 
often made the subject of comment, as the im- 
morality of Bulwer’s writings. Much of this 
sort of stuff is the merest cant, and some of the 
criticism on this head has censured the only 
moral portions of his writings. It would seem, 
indeed, from much of the newspaper criticism 
that we see, that the writers were really at a loss 
to know in what true morality consists. There 
is, certainly, in our country, a singular degree of 
incertitude in this respect, which we shall have 
to examine elsewhere. By many, it seems to 
be taken for granted that the passions them- 
selves are not proper subjects now-a-days for 
analysis, when, in truth, they are the very no- 
blest and properest in all moral respects. To 
show that crime is made in any measure the ba- 
sis of a story, is equivalent to its condemnation 
on the score of morals, and the poor writer 
finds himself in the condition of the discrowned 
monarch : 


“The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart,—see, they bark at him.” 


All this stuffis the merest cant,-—-the ordinary 
language of hypocrisy, feeling the necessity of 
concealment, knowing how much there is to 
conceal, and crying out ever, as the bird fearful 
of the discovery of her young ones, in a way to 
lead the hunter from the nest. The clamor and 





His moral | books, if it were not for the aid of the prurient 


censor, in whose rank mind and prolonged ex- 
perience lies the key to all the latent impurities 
of the volume he reviews. Mr. Bulwer is an 
immoral writer, but his immoralities do not bear 
any proportion to those of half the newspapers 
in some of our great cities, which detail the fil- 
thy experience of the worst purlieus and sinks of 
sin in a community; drag into daylight, and 
thrust each morning before our families, the un- 
qualified, unmitigated minutize of the brothel and 
the stews, and accompany the revolting disclo- 
sure with prints and histories,---covering the 
whole with the usual mantle of hypocrisy, ina 
long, canting commentary, which is scarcely 
less disgusting than the occasion which induced 
it. The same page will contain a paragraph on 
Mr. Bulwer’s immoralities ; but they do not say 
in what these immoralities consist, and where 
they are to be found.---A duty which is surely 
necessary if it be at all desirable to convince 
readers---whom the mere ipse diait of an editor 
will not suffice--and discourage the perusal of 
the infected volume. 

“Zanoni,” the last publication of Mr. Bulwer, 
is a work, the conception of which belongs to 
the regions of pure fancy. It is an eflort,--- 
whether well-conceived or otherwise,---whether 
successful or not,--which betrays the workings 
of a mind originally constituted, and struggling 
after the vague shapes which are forever flitting 
before the eyes of the ambitious genius. To 
dare where others tremble,---to grasp what oth- 
ers scarce behold,---to fix hues and images which 
the inferior mind only conjectures---is,as we have 
already shown, always the inherent desire, and 
one of the distinctive signs of real intellect. To 
this extent, Mr. Bulwer commands our respect 
and admiration. For this reason, even the fail- 
ures of genius should be sacred in our sight. 
But we are not satisfied that Mr. Bulwer has 
made his attempt with proper courage, or after 
proper preparation. His subject has, in great 
part, eluded his grasp. His conception appears 
to have been vague, and his mind had not well 
settled down upon its purpose, before he had half 
got through his labor. This error has partly 
arisen from the too rapid mode of composition 
prevailing in our day, which is necessarily stim- 
ulated by the dangerous proximity and facility 
ofthe press. Thus, we find that the entire in- 
troduction of Zanoni, and the whole first book, 
are an after thought of the writer. It did not en- 
ter into his original design. This was begun in 
a magazine under the title of “Zicci.” If the 
reader is curious, let him consult, for this frag- 
ment, the Miscellaneous Works of Bulwer, late- 
ly published by Lea & Blanchard. There he 
will find several chapters of the original “Zano- 
ni.” Weare not sure that “Zicci” was not the 
best beginning of the two; yet nothing can be 
more felicitous than the story of the old fiddler, 
his curious instrument, his eccentric muse, and 
the success of his great opera. This is admira- 


bly done. Separately, as a sketch, it is inimitable. 
The grand defect in “Zanoni,” is the action 
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of the magic. We are told at the outset that 
there are certain modes of perpetuating life at 
will. Of course, we know that there is no truth 
in this---that, in point of fact, the thing is false 
and absurd. But we yield to the claims of fic- 
tion, and the only pledge which is required of 
the artist, is, that he should make his fiction an 
ingenious one. He must make a plausible case 
of it. We put him upon his genius---upon his 
ingenuity,---and we attend him precisely as we 
attend the magician, Adrien or Chaubert, who 
proposes to swallow fire, broad-swords, his 
grandmother or himself. We are prepared to 
witness a delusion.--- All that we require, is, that 
it shall be well done. ‘There must be no bung- 
ling. We will watch him with all our eyes, and 
the merit of his sleight of hand is in proportion to 
the degree of success which he has shown in elu- 
ding detection. These are very nearly the terms 
which prevail between reader and author, when 
a work of mystery or magic is attempted. It is 
the rule between actor and audience. ‘The scene- 
ry must maintain the illusion. ‘The actor must 
not appear such. We know that it is not natu- 
ral, but we are willing to be deceived. So with 
the author. The great point before him is to 
maintain, by illustration and event, the falsehood 
with which he sets out, and which, for the sake 
of witnessing his ingenuity, we are willing to 
concede to him, as a truth, at the beginning. 
The reader who is not willing to make the con- 
cession, should not read the book. It was not 
written for him. Our pleasure is then derived 
from witnessing the degree of art which he ex- 
hibits in proving his truth. We derive this plea- 
sure from one of our most obvious instincts. 
Nothing delights the mind of man more than 
the display of intellectual ingenuity,—hence it 
is that the puzzle, framed of slips of pine and 
fantastically threaded and stuck in a bottle,— 
though utterly useless as an agent, and no ways 
beautiful as an object, is yet so full of attraction. 
We see that mind has been at work—success- 
fully, for it puzzles mind,—our curiosity is a- 
wakened,—we are made to study and to won- 
der, and so, accordingly, to admire. Let us re- 
gard the work of magic as an intellectual puz- 
zle, and we take the author on his own terms. 

This understood, the great defect of Zanoni, 
is, that we fail to perceive any processes, of suf- 
ficient might and magnitude, to justify the be- 
lief that such results, as those assumed by the 
author, could have resulted from the progress of 
the ordeal. To prolong life at pleasure,—to 
command the elements,—to behold the invisi- 
ble,—to enjoy, in short, all the privileges ever 
dreamed of as due to immortality, while belong- 
ing to the inferior nature,—while living in the 
inferior world,—while sharing in the commerce 
of a species from whose harrassing allotments 
we are yet free,—these are the privileges of 
Zanoni and Mejnour. How are they to be ac- 
quired? Itis to answer this question, and de- 
tail this process, that the ingenuity of Mr. Bul- 
wer is put in requisition. 

We do not think that he has succeeded in this 
duty. That he has written well,—that he has 
given us some ravishing pictures,—scenes of 
great beauty, and sometimes of great boldness, 


chief purpose. His magic is not ingenious, but 
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common-place. The old Blue Beard trial of the 
neophyte’s forbearance—the curiosity-test--is a 
very poor business, and the proof of the author’s 
feebleness in the resources of imagination. All 
of the proceedings which lead the Englishman 
through the retreats of the banditti to the lonely 
tower of the Rosicrucian, and attend him there, 
are the merest tricks of the melo-dramatic mana- 
ger. They remind us of very old and very or- 
dinary clap-trapperies. Of the same class are 
the events on the volcanic mountain, and the 
circumstances that occur at the supper of the 
prince. The author committed a first error in 
selecting for his ordeal, so feeble an intellectual 
example as Glyndon. Itis very clear, that with 
one so capricious and purposeless,—one so tho- 
roughly vain, the progress of the trial could not 
be protracted. The trial must be a short and 
unsatisfactory one. It was due to the grandeur 
of such a promise as that insisted on by the Ro- 
sicrucian theurgists, that the noblest specimen of 
mind and morals should be chosen,—a mind, 
armed with fore-knowledge and free will, that 
resolves, upon the soberest conviction, to war 
against fate, and compel its obedience. Sucha 
mind as we see in the martyrs of antiquity,— 
minds prepared for any thing but the surrender 
of their purpose,—seeking death when necessa- 
ry,—suflering under self-imposed penances little 
short of death,—proving their readiness for self- 
denial at the beginning,—firm in all things,— 
ready for any thing but the surrender of its pur- 
pose. It would furnish the fitting climax of such 
a conception,—a fitting close to the toils of such 
a character, and a moral denouément proper to 
labors so gs Sy oo ge show, that, in spite 
of all, it could be still baffled,—that fate is not 
to be set at nought,—that, while the prolongation 
of life was still within the powers of determined 
will,—determined will itself’ was nothing in the 
hands of Providence,—and that success, in the 
prosecution of such a desire, is only accorded by 
the especial allotment of the Deity. Whether 
this especial allotment of Deity would imply a 
favor to the creature, would be a matter of infe- 
rior importance to the moral;—it can scarcely 
be considered worth a moment’s inquiry, as it 
certainly would not be a subject of question in 
any reasoning mind. 

To have carried out the design, and appropri- 
ately maintained the dignity and beauty of such 
a conception, it seems to us that Mr. Bulwer 
should have chosen a hero strongly impregnated 
with religious enthusiasm. Indeed, this religious 
enthusiasm was the substantive source of the 
Rosicrucian society itself. It has been the true 
source of most of the associations, particularly 
those of Germany, in the objects and forms ot 
which the ingredients were any-ways wild or 
mystical. The Sacred Vehmé was of this des- 
cription. The masonic institutions, which really 
come from these sources, acknowledged the 
force of like impelling causes in their origin; and 
there was, and is, much of it in the associations, 
formed in most countries even for the purposes 
of mere patriotism. The persons mostly active 
in such communities, are generally persons of 
great mental intensity. Directed to an exclu- 





is beyond question. But he has failed in his 


sive object, this intensity rose into a passion, 
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and sometimes deteriorated into a madness. 
Hence the wild faith, the soaring superstition, 
the mysterious rites, the mystical objects, and 
the ravishing delusions which followed and con- 
secrated to their members the several orders or 
societies which they established. The Rosi- 
crucians were of this class. They were subli- 
mated madmen,—sane on ordinary topics, per- 
haps, but with a faith which rendered ordinary 
topics valueless in their eyes,—sound in thought 
when the daily concerns of life were in discus- 
sion, but with a belief in conditions which ren- 
dered the life that is, a mere plaything in the 
progress of time,—a thing not to be regarded as 
of any moment by those who could make it what 
they pleased—convert it into any shapes, and 
subject it to any purposes. They were at first as- 
cetics. All such associations are originally com- 
posed of ascetic philosophers—men troubled a- 
bout the origin and tendency of things—vexed 
at the injustice and the petty strifes and mise- 
ries of those around them—conceiving systems 
of periectibility, and fancying the advent of re- 
medial benefits, through their means, for suffer- 
ing humanity, which would leave poetical jus- 
tice, in the hands of the mental artist, a thing of 
very inferior equivalents. At first, they were 
governed by severe laws and yet severer prac- 
tices. Their lives were lives of self-denial. 
They spoke little, and studied the laws of morti- 
fication only, confounding them with the laws of 
a better lite. This followed till they became 
notorious. With notoriety their numbers in- 
creased. With the increase of numbers they 
became fashionable; and when they became 
fashionable, then the crowd followed, putting on 
and professing principles precisely as they did 
the new costume. Hence the abuse of their in- 
stitution, the perversion of their objects, and the 
rapid decay of their order. This was the histo- 
ry of most of these fanciful and mystical socie- 
ties. 

But, with this brief sketch before us, what was 
the policy of Mr. Bulwer? ‘To adopt an ancho- 
rite for his chief personage—a man, like Martin 
Luther, remarkable for the singular and equal 
union of courage and humility—and there is no 
moral courage which is not based on humility— 
remarkable for his intense enthusiasm—an en- 
thusiasm which made the object of his mind,— 
whatever that might have een —af the very 
last importance, as well in immortal as in mor- 
tal respects,—a man of impatient blood,—impe- 
tuous zeal,—immoderate thirst after employ- 
ment,—ready always to go forward, and trou- 
bled with the presence of a tormenting devil 
whenever he was left alone with nothing to per- 
form. Whatan admirable intellectual and mo- 
ral romance could have been framed in the 
selection of such a hero, and in showing how 
the genius that might have been the reformer of 
a world and the saviour of a race, taking false 
lights for his guide, and a wild mysticism as his 
philosophy, perished in the vain despair which 
followed the conviction that at last he was noth- 
ing but a Rosicrucian. 

And how should such a career have been 
managed? What more easy? There was no- 
thing necessary but the study of one. His- 
tory yields us frequent examples of the life-long 





character. The poem of Don Roderick, by Sou- 
they, rises to our mind as we write. Let any 
body read that poem, and follow the discrowned 
monarch through his pilgrimages of wo to the 
conclusion,—note the strifes of his soul, and the 
ordeals to which he was subject by an incessant- 
ly-goading thought, and he will readily conceive 
the plan of such a performance. Certainly, the 
most obvious modes for maintaining such a con- 
ception, are to be found first and last in the 
practice of self-denial. Self-denial must be first, 
last and only; and it must be a self-denial prac- 
tised not only in spite of temptation, but in spite 
of provocation. We must equally defy the flesh 
and the devil-—-the angel of the world that woos, 
and the demon of the world that mocks, and the 
yielding spirit that turns now to one and to the 
other, as much in exhaustion as in desire. Ei- 
ther the power of prolonging life at pleasure 
must come from God, or Devil. There is suffi- 
cient in old fable to justify a writer in the as- 
sumption, that it may be derived from either. 
It cannot come from both, and the writer must 
choose between the two. Perhaps Mr. Bulwer 
might have chosen more wisely,as a mere ar- 
tist, in adopting the latter influence, and in in- 
voking a muse from Acheron. Buta choice was 
perhaps necessary, in order that what his hero 
performs should be the result of principle, and 
with the view to specific results. It will not be 
in our way to inquire what course he should 
have taken with his subject, assuming the infer- 
nal deities to have inspired it. A few sugges- 
tions may be made, in the assumption that his 
plan was chosen under holier impulses. 

We will suppose a man such as we have al- 
ready instanced,--such as Luther,---filled with 
really good and pure desires, but driven by er- 
roneous doctrine into a path of error. The first 
step is necessarily one which ensures a life-long 
struggle. In this struggle are the temptations— 
not those which overthrow and mock the poor 
sensualist, Glyndon,--which provoke his curios- 
ity by the most familiar of all its tests,—but 
temptations arising really from the holiest de- 
sires,---desires that prompt the anchorite with 
truly religious aspirations, to achieve the spirit- 
ual conquest of mankind. As a preliminary 
condition, time is wanting---life---a prolongation 
of the usual allotment---an indefinite period of 
years, so that he may traverse successive realms 
—maintain his principles through successive 
generations—see, by his personal controlling 
presence, that his temples are in constant re- 
pair, and the sacred fires forever burning on 
their altars. And this can be done. This life 
can be prolonged. It is within the power of 
man, a matter yielded to his will, that this shall be 
the case. The responses of the oracle—nay, the 
Deity himself has declared it, as of old, by a vi- 
sion, in his dreams. The effect of such a visita- 
tion, on such a mind, would be, of itself, a partial 
intimation of the course which should be pursued. 
The result would be an increase of intensity. 
There would be but one idea, one leading ab 
ject, from that moment, in the mind of the as- 
cetic. That idea would be of the infinite, and 
its object would be work! It would at once lead 
to a vast increase of self-esteem, which in turn 
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would stimulate a stubborn will to increased 
stubbornness. Prayer then would be the ha- 
bitual language,—preaching the habitual em- 
ployment,—eternity the habitual thought. The 
natural bent of such a mind to religion, would 
prevent this thought from becoming selfish. 
The eternity which the prophet seeks, he does 
not refuse to share. Nay, his business hence- 
forward is to teach eternity. His appetites are 
surrendered to his will. His passions go with 
them. He eats but to find strength for his vo- 
cation, and God vouchsafes it. His affections 
are concentrated upon God, and God returns 
them. His labors are devoted to man, and God 
prolongs them for man’s benefit. By the natural 
processes of abstemiousness and industry, long 
life becomes inevitable; and by the constant 
spiritual intensity of the will, the mind, freed from 
the contemplation of discordant ideas, concen- 
trated only upon one, is left undistracted and is 
strengthened harmoniously in correspondence 
with the body. Constant exercise in a grateful 
vocation begets elasticity and cheerfulness—the 
imagination exercised according to the desires 
of the heart, easily receives new visitations from 
heaven; and, as the generations fade and perish 
around him, the man of God, whose whole life 
has been a good fight in faith, and whose very 
egotism has been the result of a personal pride 
in virtue, is silently strengthened by the Deity 
for the continued prosecution of his purposes. It 
is with wonder that the vanishing and rising 
races of men witness the unvarying counte- 
nance and the continued presence of the aged 
man still in his consecrated neighborhood. A 
strange light shines in his eyes, the result of 
his spiritual communions with the secret nature. 
A holy benignity beams in his features ;-—-nay, 
a faint lustre seems to effuse itself from his fore- 
head. People wonder at the strength and agili- 
ty of his footstep,—at the clear sounds of his 
mellow voice,—at the courage of his heart, and 
the extent of his knowledge. They know not 
his resources. They know not that he is 
strengthened by heaven, for its own purposes. 
They know not the prize which is won by equal 
prayer, and zeal, and abstinence. They little 
fancy that he has already outlived several gen- 
erations of their fathers, and will outlive several 
of their own. And yet they have some suspi- 
cions that such is the case. The venerable man 
is already a monument in their histories. He 
has won the object of his desire,—the prolonga- 
tion,---we had almost said,---at will, of that mor- 
tal life, in which the whole struggle has been 
for immortality. 

Speaking only according to the rules of right 
reason,—coldly, and with regard only to what 
are termed the natural laws,—and such a story 
would be a fallacy. Yetit comes nigher to pro- 
bability than any thing in the conception of Za- 
noni. The mind of the reader would be more 
easily seduced to faith by the elaboration of a 
story under such processes. Advancing farther, 
and claiming the utmost privileges of spiritual 
romance, and it would correspond essentially 
with reason as enlightened by revelation. No- 
thing so strange, surely, to him who believes in 
the translation of a mortal to heaven, in the pre- 
sence of a saint on earth, in the flesh,—the pri- 








vileges of immortality accorded to one, who, fur- 
nishing a solitary exception from the crimes and 
follies of his race, the Deity has excepted from 
the general responsibility of nature, and has 
employed ina native work of good, which makes 
earth as proper to his performance, as heaven 
would be to his deserts. The final exit of such 
a person would be the result of an increased 
yearning to commune more directly with the 
God whom he hasserved. The intense zeal for 
humanity has been swallowed up in an intense 
love of the Deity. He longs for the ineffable 
glories. He yearns for the contemplation of the 
holy things, and he voluntarily surrenders up 
his human trusts and human life together. But 
other motives, no less substantial, and harmoni- 
zing quite as well with the progress of the story, 
and the character of the hero, may be found for 
this voluntary readiness for death. The desire 
to rejoin the Saheoed ones lost from earth. He 
has lived for ages, and loved in each. But there 
was one whom he has loved and honored over 
all ;—a creature bright and beautiful, and touch- 
ed deeply with that love of God, which has been 
his own passion. He would see God and her 
together. He would regain all. He contrasts 
the race whom he loves and leaves, with those 
whom he has loved and Jost, and his spirit turns 
to the latter, and he surrenders his earthly ta- 
bernacle. 

The manner in which Zanoni finishes, betrays 
the defective artist. The bringing in of the 
French Revolution is a violence to art. Itisa 
virtual admission that the writer lacks resources 
of his own, to finish his work according to his 
original purpose. It is a tour de force,—very 
well understood and often practised by inferior 
authors, particularly dramatists, when their in- 
vention fails them. A time of terrible confusion 
and turmoil, like that of the reign of terror, helps 
wonderfully the incompetent artist. It justifies 
any extravagance. It permits any degree of 
violence. Nothing so shocking for which it is 
not authority, and nothing so strange for which 
it will not find some sanction. When a writer 
resorts to such a period for extrication from his 
dilemmas, we are reminded of the denouément 
in Tom Thumb, contained in the stage direc- 
tion, viz.— “Enter Tom Thumb who kills them 
all.” The blaze of rockets which envelopes the 
stage at the close of the melo-drama, is no bad 
illustration of the effect, upon a work of art, 
such as Zanoni, of employing for the purposes 
of catastrophe, such a hell-born spectacle as the 
French Revolution. The smoke, the blaze, the 
blood, the clamor, the shriek, the infernal din, 
the shock and the confusion,—these are agents 
of the vulgar artist only,—accessible to all hands, 
—differing not much in effect, however wrought 
by any, and discreditable, certainly, to the man 
of real genius, as Mr. Bulwer is. The reader 
will find a not dissimilar use of the same period 
and for the same purpose,—the extrication of 
the author from his dilemma,—in an American 
novel—Countess Ida,—publishec a few years 
ago. We are doubtful, indeed, whether the lat- 
ter author has not made better use of the event 
than Mr. Bulwer. We regret that either of 
them used it. It was not necessary to either,— 
in both cases was lugged in by the head and 
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shoulders, and to neither did it present any pro- 
minent claims for preference, unless with regard 
to their melo-dramatic propensities, which, in 
both cases, seems to have been uppermost. 
With the auther, art might make a happy group- 
ing, here and there, of person and incident, in 
the progress of that bloody period; but fiction 
could add nothing to its terrors, and no genius, 
however sublime, could exaggerate its awful 
details so as to increase the effect, either for 
shuddering or hate, in the minds of' the still 
wondering nations. It is a period for the histo- 
rian only. It needs no colourist. 





MERCY’S DREAM. 


(Tus is the title of a beautiful engraving contained in “The 
Gift,’ (Annual,) for 1843, jast published. The subject is taken 
from the well-known and exquisite passage in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, which represents Mercy asleep and dreaming 
of the delights of Heaven. The painter has very happily illus- 
trated the conception of the author. The following lines may 
illustrate both. ] 

Au, bless’d of Heaven, and loved of earth, 
Well may thy bosom bound with mirth, 
A music of the house and heart 

Shall never from thy dream depart. 


Thou soul of innocence, ’tis given 

For such as thee, a song of heaven, 

A music blessing still, and sure 

for dreains as fond, and hearts as pure. 


What tho’ the worldling laughs with scorn, 
To hear thee moan with soul forlorn ; 

Ah! with that moaning o’er thy heart, 

{ts cruel hardness must depart. 


The opening heavens behold thy grief, 
And one descends to bring relief; 

He bids thy tears and anguish cease, 
And whispers fondly—‘‘be at peace !” 


Rich garments o’er thy limbs are spread, 

A crown of beauty decks thy head; 

Thy neck with chains, thine ears with rings, 
Betoken gifts of loftier things. 


He bids thee follow—bright before, 
Unfolds the high and holy door; 

A mansion glorious as the sun, 
And on the throne the Eternal One! 


Daughter, a blessed dream is thine !— 
He bids thee welcome to his shrine; 
Thy toils are done, thy sorrows cease, 
That heavenly vision brings thee peace. 


Innocent maiden, well for thee, 

The laughter of thy heart set free, 
Untroubled by the worldling’s scorn, 
And blest, because to trouble born. 


Thus the pure spirit, clad in grace, 
Meets God in vision, face to face; 
It needs not hours of waking pray’r, 


In dreams of souls so pure as thine, 
Comes evermore the form divine; 
They sleep untroubled still by guile, 
Lies sure and sacred in his smile. 





THE TEXIAN HUNTER TO HIS BRIDE. 
On, wilt thou be, dear maiden, 
The Texian hunter’s bride, 
And tend his forest bower 
By Colorado’s side; 
Thy distant home forgetting, 
That newer home to prize, 
Near where the sun is setting, 
But where our sun must rise. 


I bring no wealth to woo thee, 
But in my grasp I bear, 
The weapon at whose murmur, 
The forest nations fear; 
The wild Camanchee flies the track, 
Which I have mark’d for thee; 
And when I wind this yellow horn, 
The tiger seeks his tree. 


Of all the wild steeds of the West, 
No one is better graced, 

Than this I bring to bear thy form 
Across the prairie waste ;— 

As little feels the infant, 
Within his cradled height, 

The motion of the waving bough, 
As thou his easy flight. 


And gay with richest flowers, 
And green with leafy shade, 
Shall be the forest bowers 
Which love for thee has made; 
No high and haughty palace, 
But smiling through the green, 
Of waving, sea-like vallies, 
Our snow-white cot is seen. 


But if within thy bosom, 
A prouder spirit glows, 
As dames, in knightly days, could tace 
And brave their lover's foes; 
Then, by my steed and rifle, 
’T will need no despot’s powers, 
No voice but thine, to urge me on, 
To Montezuma’s towers. 





A MAN AT FORTY, 

SHOULD not a man be “wise” at forty, pray ? 

I know not how that may be, but I know— 
Let him be learn’d from Socrates to Say,— 

A lady will not willingly bestow 

(Especially a lady in her May!) 

Upon such years her love, like sun on snow!* 
The lady Clementina looked like Spring,— 
Sir William like old Time, without his wing! 





* This, to the honor of the sex, is, in general,true. The ex- 
ceptions, to be sure, are of a character somewhat startling ; and 





Nor watchful thoughts to win him near. 


Vou. I. 


constitute, at the same time, a large minority. 
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THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST,* 


HIS MULTIPLIED EMPLOYMENTS AND RESOURCES. 


How idle seems all the clamouring here, in 
the South, in Carolina and Georgia, on the sub- 
ject of bad crops and small returns, when it is re- 
membered that we address our whole labor as a 
people to the cultivation of one commodity—pos- 
itively one commodity only—wilfully denying 
ourselves the privilege of multiplying our pro- 
ducts at pleasure, and our profits in a natural 
ratio of increase, along with them. It is not so 
much a matter of surprise that we should be 
poor, for that is the inevitable consequence of 
our perversity, as that we should presume to 
grumble at the continuance of an evil, for which 
the remedy is already in our hands,—before our 
eyes,—beneath our feet. If we were to follow 
the obvious rules of reason—the common laws of 
nature and common sense---we could not be poor. 
It would not be in the power of man to make us 
poor. We should always be able to maintain 
that noble sort of independence which springs 
from the ability to command our own proper re- 
sources, secure from the fluctuations of foreign 
markets or laws, and which is the only sort of 
affluence worth a free man’s having. This is 
done simply by multiplying our commodities for 
culture. It does not even need that we should 
multiply these for sale, though this might be done 
to an extent of which we have no present idea. 
To make one’s own farm his market, so far as it 
can be made so, is the first rule of sound reason 
on this subject. This done, the next step is to 
make it, so far as he may, the market for other 
and less provident people. To raise all things 
that you may need and can raise, to buy nothing 
which you can easily do without, and to want 
nothing for which you cannot pay in cash, are 
the three grand rules which will make a poor 
farmer rich. He need not be counselled, when 
rich, what to do with his money. Enough that 
he should use it, and not waste it, as a great 
good, capable of producing the greatest good, 
if managed with a due regard to those domestic, 
social and moral laws which good farming will 
be very apt toteach. And that it isa wiseman’s 
duty to get rich if he can—his moral and reli- 
gious duty—I hold to be quite as clear as any 
more commonly received maxim of the schools. 
Wealth is power, and power is the great requi- 
site for all the performances of humanity. With- 
out it, one is nothing and can do nothing; nay, 
is very apt to become the creature of ill-being 
and ill-doing, and so mischievous to himself and 
neighbor. But, to define wealth. Let me not 
be mistaken. I simply mean by wealth, the 
means of independence,—that possession which 
secures one from meanness and mean necessities, 
which enables him to confer help upon the suf- 
fering and impart character to his family and 
friends. We cannot rate this sort of indepen- 
dence too highly. It is the only sort of wealth 
which is desirable, and makes its influence felt, 
insensibly, even without much money, to the re- 
motest veins and arteries of the bodies, politic 





*From an Agricultural Discourse 


and social. It is not unseemly advice, that of 
the poet, who tells us, to 

“Gather gear by every wile, 

That’s justified by honor,” 
When at the same time, he gives us the cogent 
reason for it:— 

“Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant ; 
Eut for the g orious privilege 
Of being independent.” 

That we are neither rich nor independent, is 
no wonder, to him who looks at our modes of |Ja- 
bor, and objects of cultivation. We fancy our- 
selves farmers and planters, when, to this day, 
halt that we undertake isguess work. And what 
immense portions of our proper duties are left 
utterly undone. Look for yourselves into your 
own cultivation. The smaller grains are not 
generally planted among us, in trifling quantities 
only, and never for traffic. Fruits are in little or 
no demand. Seldom do we hear of, or see, in 
the middle country, any improvement of peach, 
pear or nectarine. If they come, they come; if 
well, well it is; but to make them come well, 
seems neither to provoke inquiry nor exertion. 
The silk worm, which should, long ere this, have 
been a flourishing citizen in half the sand bar- 
rens of Carolina and Georgia, from the first 
swampy steps along the Atlantic and the Gulf, 
to the knees of the great Apalachian chain,—a 
country which is really fit for little else, and 
which seems to have been made by nature al- 
most expressly for this very use—is scarcely re- 
cognized as an acquaintance;—and the mulberry 
seems still to be an experiment in the hands of 
an energetic and adventurous few. Of course, 
I do not counsel the one without the other. The 
miserable Morus Multicaulis mania, was a fair 
sample of our great anxiety to reap the fruits 
without the exertions. Every body could sell 
the mulberry, but nobody was prepared to use it. 
To be sure, this folly must have an end like every 
other speculation that sets out to skulk from work. 
But to take up the silk culture as a whole, mul- 
berry and worm, with reel and woof, there can be 
no doubt that wealth will attend every cultiva- 
tor who chooses to set himself down, for this ob- 
ject, along those barren hills of Barnwell, cross- 
ing over to the kindred region of Georgia, and 
following the same congenial tracks, to where it 
finds its termination, in our country—along the 
Mississippi from Natchez down to Pontchartrain. 
Indigo and tobacco, oncestaples with us, like cot- 
ton, are now totally excluded from our products. 
Cotton! cotton! cotton! Cotton up and cotton 
down,—at all prices, in all shapes, and condi- 
tions, crop and market-—-is the burden of our eter- 
nal chaunt. What we would teach is, that cot- 
ton is good—or rather it has been good,—but it 
is notevery thing. Our provision crops consist 
only of corn, peas and potatoes: of breadstufls, 
we are criminally neglectful; and no picture can 
be more wretched than that presented? by our 
stock in winter. We neither house nor feed our 
cattle. The breeds degenerate into the merest 
dwarfs, and yield little milk,—the meat is poor 
and tough, and thousands perish{annually in our 
State, if the season happens to be a severe one. 
Yet Barnwell and Orangeburg districts were 





once famous for their herds, and supplied, in great 
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parts, the markets of the city. They had famous | 
graziers who marked annually their thousand 
calves, and made other marks beside for which 
their descendants live to this day to bless their 
memories. They had no advantages then—ex- 
cept that they had not surrendered their souls to 
the cotton-faith—which we do not possess now. 
Our country, with its compact and numerous 
ranges, with river and swamp mast in abundance, 
is as eligible for stock raising to day as it was in 
1770. A due regard to manures, and good corn 
crops will do the rest,—enable us to improve our 
cattle in immeasurable degree, and furnish new 
sources of profit and industry to a large portion 
of our population. The time will come, I am 
persuaded, when, certain facilities for exportation 
being first secured, we shall find it our more pro- 
fitable interest to supply the markets of Charles- 
ton and Savannah, rather than those of Liver- 
pool ;---when the raising of grain, meat and ve- 
getables for the hungry mouths of a city, if a 
less lordly occupation, will be a far more pro- 
ductive and wholesome one than that of feeding 
mammoth manufactories at Manchester. One 
measure which to many may seem purely local, 
is yet destined, whenever carried out, to work a 
material benefit to a large section of the middle 
and low country of Carolina—I allude to the 
opening of a canal which shall unite the waters 
of the Ashley and the Edisto. The distance 
between the two contemplated points of junction 
on these rivers, is scarcely thirteen miles, with an 
elevation of not more than six feet to overcome. 
The measure being a feastble one, is, of course, 
not undertaken. The British, long before the 
Revolution, contemplated this as an important 
and essential work. But for the event which di- 
vested them of power, it must have been done. 
In 1785, an act of our ownassembly determined 
upon its execution; and still stands upon our 
statute book, one of the ordinary proofs of our 
indifference to our real interest and imbecility in 
the prosecution of our deliberate designs. No 
work could be more useful or more important in 
its domestic results than this. It would save one 
hundred miles of difficult and frequently danger- 
ous navigation, and would instantly convert into 
a rich and beautiful farming country an immense 
extent of country, now at waste, in the districts 
of Colleton, Barnwell, Orangeburg and Lexing- 
ton;—while their vast river swamps, groaning 
now beneath their unproductive masses of ash, 
pine, and cypress, would then be swept, through 
the same necessary channel, into the markets of 
New England and the West Indies ;—thus yield- 
ing to their people, with additional employments, 
those newer resources of power and of wealth 
which will soon become of absolute necessity to 
our productive industry. The representatives of 
the districts here named, keeping these facts in 
view, cannot too earnestly insist, in the halls of 
legislation, upon this great and vital measure,--- 
a measure which would benefit them equally, and 
Charleston, perhaps, more than any; and which, 
in ten years, would produce to our State at large, 
more absolute gain, than the great mammoth 
railroad to Kentucky, has lost to it in less than 
one. In no country but ours would legislators be 
suffered thus long to leave undone the things 





which might and should be done, flying to those 


performances for which they neither possess the 
right nor the ability. 

When I counsel you to divert your labor, in 
part, from cotton, and suggest a change in the 
application of your capital, | exhort you not to 
divert it to trade. We have tradesmen enough 
and more than enough for all the business of the 
country, were our products ten times as valuable 
and ten times as numerous. Apply it to other 
productions of culture, to cattle, sheep, mules, 
horses, mechanics, manufactures,--to any thing 
but trade. It was an evil day for the southern 
country, when commercial conventions became 
fashionable, and popular politicians grew elo- 
quent in stocks and sugars. Letus only address 
ourselves to the business of corn raising in pro- 
per abundance, and we shall save millions annu- 
ally which now go to Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Beef, bacon, pork, mutton, poultry and provis- 
ions, not to speak of fruits, might well be sup- 

lied to the Charleston and Savannah markets, 

y the district of Barnwell alone, even with her 
present population. The employment of steam 
and planing machinery on the Savannah, the 
Salkehatchie and the Edisto, will yield, in pre- 
paring and dressing timber for market, another 
large interest to our citizens who dwell upon 
these rivers, whom the superior cheapness of liv- 
ing in the country would soon enable to drive 
from the same employments all opposition in the 
city. Here, where the timber grows, should be 
the proper place for preparing it entirely for the 
hands of the builder. ‘There are yet some other, 
and it is thought, more obvious interests, which 
cannot be too strenuously enforced, by which we 
might employ any surplus labor which we should 
be disposed to withdraw from cotton cultivation. 
Some of our sensible and enterprising citizens 
are already busy with the silk worm and the 
vine. Sheep raising, in mest countries, is a kin- 
dred occupation with these; and requires care- 
ful attendance only, to be a profitable and plea- 
santone. But, not these only, but many other 
products of foreign cultivation, might be intro- 
duced among us; acclimated, and converted 
from aliens into very useful citizens. The mind 
of man is of that commanding essence, derived 
directly from Divinity, that it adapts itself to all 
climates, and may, in like manner, adapt the 
fruits of ail climates to itself. No skies can re- 
pel or discourage, no circumstances always baf- 
fle or entirely overthrow the man of energy and 
reflection. He has but to try, and it is wonder- 
ful how much he may achieve to his own aston- 
ishment. If any sceptic among us shall appre- 
hend that cold and capricious seasons here will 
discourage the vegetation and defeat the growth 
of the rich and delicate fruits born under the 
blue skies and generous suns of Italy and France, 
let him hear the history of these same fruits from 
the eloquent pen of Gibbon. He tells us that “it 
would be almost impossible to enumerate all the 
articles, either of the animal or the vegetable re- 
gion which were successively imported into Eu- 
rope from Asiaand Egypt. Almost all the flow- 
ers, the herbs and the fruits that grow in the Eu- 
ropean gardens, are of foreign extraction. The 
apple was a native of Italy, and when the Ro- 
mans had tasted of the rich flavor of the apri- 
cot, the peach, the pomegranate, the citron and 
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the orange, they contented themselves with ap- 
plying to all these new fruits the common deno- 
mination of apple, discriminating them from each 
other by the additional epithet of the country.--- 
In the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the Is- 
land of Sicily, and most probably, in the adjacent 
continent, but it was not improved by the skill, 
nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the taste of 
the eavage inhabitants. A thousand years after- 
wards, Italy could boast that of the fourscore 
most generous and celebrated wines, more than 
two-thirds were produced from her soil. The 
blessing was soon communicated to the Narbon- 
nese province of Gaul; but so intense was the 
cold to the North of the Cevennes, that, in the 
time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen 
the grapes in those parts of Gaul. This diffi- 
culty, however, was gradually vanquished ; and 
there is some reason to believe, that the vine- 
yards of Burgundy are as old as the age of the 
Antonines. The olive in the western world fol- 
lowed the progress of peace, of which it was the 
symbol. Two centuries after the foundation of 
Rome, both Italy and Africa were strangers to 
that useful plant. It was naturalized in those 
countries, and at length carried into the heart of 
Spain and Gaul. The timid errors of the an- 
cients, that it required a certain degree of heat, 
and could only flourish in the neighborhood of 
the sea, were insensibly exploded by industry 
and experience. The cultivation of flax was 
transported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched 
the whole country, however it might impoverish 
the particular lands on which it wassown. The 
use of artificial grasses became familiar to the 
farmers both of Italy and the Provinces, particu- 
larly the Lucerne, which derived its name and 
origin from Medea. The assured supply of 
wholesome and plentiful food for the cattle du- 
ring winter, multiplied the number of the flocks 
and herds, which, in their turn, contributed to the 
fertility of the soil,---and so forth. 

The whole chapter which Gibbon devotes to 
this department of Roman economy will well 
reward perusal. There is much, even in this 
brief passage which deserves our consideration. 
If we do not suffer those “timid errors” of which 
he speaks, to keep us in perpetual bondage to 
the circumscribed condition of our present agri- 
culture, we shall probably discover that our soil 
and climate are quite as congenial to the intro- 
duction of foreign products as those of any por- 
tion of the ancient world. We have, indeed, ev- 
ery variety of soil and surface. The aspects of 
our couutry, in the three grand divisions of our 
State, are sufficiently diversified for every form of 
cultivation—and we are already rich in native 
and exotic productions which only need that art 
should do her duty, in compliance with the sug- 
gestions of nature, to make them equal to any 
like objects of culture, in any other portion of 
the world. But we must beware of that “timid 
ignorance” which does nothing, under the con- 
venient belief, which is always the argument of 
the slothful, that nothing can be done. Nothing 
is done, and nothing can be done, by those who 
doubt the ability of man—man the appointed 
agent of God on earth--to do all things that God 
has ever yet permitted man todo. The earth 





is ours, by the Eternal Bounty ;--but she does 


not yield up her treasures to the timid or the 
base. She has no fruits for the slothful. We 
must grapple her to our arms with a hearty 
vigor, and compel the surrender of her virgin 
treasures. Whatsays the Roman poet, the Ag- 
ricultural Moralist of Rome in the Augustan 
period ? 

“Not to dull ignorance or transient toil, 

Great Jove vouchsafed the conquest of the soil; 

He bade sharp care make keen the heart, nor deigned, 

That sloth should linger where his Godhead reigned.”’ 

Let us not forget, in referring to the passage 
already quoted from Gibbon, that the regions of 
France and Spain, which were considered so 
unfriendly to the grape and the olive, are those 
very regions from which we now receive these 
fruits in the greatest perfection. The rich red 
wines of Burgundy, come from those very grapes 
which, it was feared, could not be ripened under 
the severely cold temperature of that region: 
and Spain and France are now ranked among 
the favorite and native gardeys of the olive.--- 
Gibbon remarks that, in the time of Homer, the 
vine grew wild in Sicily, but that it was not im- 
proved by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor 
grateful to the taste of the savage inhabitants. 
Could the vine grow more luxuriously, could it 
twine itself any where more lasciviously around 
the forest trees than in Carolina and Georgia---in 
greater abundance, or in more fruitful variety !--- 
Impossible! our swamp and forest margins are 
wondrous to behold, at the opening of spring, 
and in the maturing embraces of the summer, in 
their luscious and liberal exhibitions of every 
sort of wild grape. Let us not expose ourselves 
to the bitter sarcasm which Gibbon inflicts upon 
the Sicilians. How keenly would our children, 
of the seventh and tenth generation, feel the re- 
proach of the Historian who, an hundred years 
hence, might say,---“in the time of President 
Jackson or Tyler, under the local administrations 
of Governors Richardson and M’Donald, the 
vine grew wild in the States of Georgia and 
South-Carolina, but was not improved by the 
skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the 
tastes of the savage inhabitants.” I trust that 
no such reproach will lie at our doors. I trust, 
that our agricultural societies, whose business it 
will be to look to these things, will be able to give 
a better account to the historian in the doings of 
these sister countries, giving just occasion for his 
eulogium, rather than his blame. And do we 
not all live and labor with some reference to the 
opinions of the historian? Is there one among 
us whose heart is insensible to the probable ver- 
dict of the future? I trust not and believe not. 
I believe that we all exult in the conviction, that 
he will assign a page to us, and | believe that 
we shall fill it not unworthily. At all events, the 
field is open for us, and as the just trial of his own 
powers, in their most excelling attributes, is the 
proper toil of manhood, and that alone which 
can ever lead him, to renown and security,---so 
shall it become us, as a patriotic duty, to see that 
we do not suffer, in fair comparison, with the men 
of other countries. 





Mora Courace.—-There is one fear which 
is superior to the highest courage--the fear 
which trembles to do wrong. 
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“DARK-EYED MAID OF EDISTO.” 


Dark-EYED maid of Edisto, 

Hark the waters, as they flow; 

Hear the winds as soft they rise, 

Soothing, in our summer skies, 

And the stars, as sweetly pale 

They adorn the dusky vale ;— 

Hark, the universal song, 

Streams and winds and stars prolong,— 
Still of love—of love—of love,— 
Love below and love above, 
Love around and love within,— 
Not to love were sure a sin. 


Dark-eyed maid of Edisto, 

Well the birds this language know; 

They have caught the holy strain, 

And they chant it back again; 

Echo, bardellll with the song, 

Bears it to her heights along; 

Vales delight to catch the note 

Pour’d from each consenting throat ; 
Still of love—of love—of love, 
Born for earth, but born above, 
Murmur’d with melodious din,— 
Not to love is sure a sin. 


Dark-eyed maid of Edisto, 

Sure thine eyes this language know; 

They have taught the truth to me, 

Which | learn when seeing thee ;— 

Nor unto thine eyes alone,— 

To thy lips the tale is known; 

Never fills thy song mine ear, 

But the burning truth I hear, 
Still of love—of love—of love,— 
But thy heart it cannot move,— 
Stubborn heart, untaught within, 
Not to love is sure a sin. 





SAD THOUGHTS. 


Let me repose, ye thoughts !—why will ye break 
The silence of my chamber ?—why awake 
These visitants, that groping through my heart, 
But stir it into anguish, then depart! 
Leave me, as they have left me, to the gloom, 
The solitude of self;—and let the shade, 
Mournful, but not oppressive, of my doom, 
Possess the heart, that would not be betrayed, 
Again, with mocking hopes, which but arise, 
Sweet spirits, vexingly, before my eyes,— 
Denied each other sense,—yet wooing still 
This bosom back to all that matchless thrill, 
Which memory cannot forfeit, dreams forget, 
And thought restores, and passion weeps for yet, 
With heart all cheerless and with cheeks all wet,— 
Even as some spot of sky—foredoomed to ill, 
From which stars,sun and moon, forevermore, have 
set. 


“Dark-Eyed Maid of Edisto”—Sad Thoughts—The Philosopiy of Chance. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHANCE. 


Cuance is but another name for our igno- 
rance. In the sight of the highest Intelligence, 
of God, all must be harmony and connexion ; 
nothing can appear as chance. The same regu- 
larity which we observe in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, exist, doubtless, in all the other 
phenomena of the physical, and even the men- 
tal world, although we may be ignorant of the 
laws by which they are governed. The curves 
which the dust, or those which the elements of 
the atmosphere describe around us, are certain- 
ly subject to laws as fixed and immutable as 
those which determine the wide orbits of the 
celestial bodies ;—and the difference which we 
perceive between both, is in reality not founded 
in them, but in us alone,—in our ignorance of 
these objects. Hence it follows, that the more 
we advance in knowledge, the better we are 
able to discern the connexion between cause 
and effect,and the less are we disposed to as- 
cribe to blind chance any agency in the economy 
of the universe. One important discovery, re- 


_ garding the nature of what we call chance, has 


already been made. It has been remarked, 


namely, that the irregularity observable in the 
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occurrence of the most anomalous physical and 
mental phenomena, decreases in proportion as 
they more frequently occur, or as they range 
over a wider extent; and that thus a fixed and 
regular order becomes manifest, where, at first, 
blind chance alone seemed to prevail. The ri- 
gor of mathematical analysis has been applied 
to the investigation of things which, by their ve- 
ry nature, seemed to defy its power, great as it 
is. We allude to that most interesting branch 
of mathematical science, already cultivated by 
Pascal, Bernouilli and Euler, but much more 
fully developed in our time by Laplace and 
Gauss, viz: the doctrine of chances, or calculus 
of probabilities. This science occupies now a 
distinguished rank, as a powerful means for the 
solution of difficult problems in the natural sci- 
ences, and as the basis of all the calculations 
required by every kind of those Insurance insti- 
tutions, which in modern times have so power- 
fully contributed to the amelioration of the social 
state of mankind. 

The fundamental principles of this useful and 
interesting branch of mathematical science, can 
be readily understood by every one who entem 
tains not, or who can overcome, a very common 
aversion to numbers, even in their simplest com- 
binations; and though, at first sight, the attempt 
to determine by calculation events, which are 
supposed to be accidental, may appear singu- 
lar, an example will explain how far this can be 
done, and in what sense these calculations of 
probabilities must be understood. This exam- 
ple may be afforded us by the common gambling 
dice, the six sides of which are respectively 


marked with 1, 2,3,4,5and 6 dots. Throwing 


two such dice at random upon a table, what 
will be the number of dots upon the uppermost 
side of the dice ? 

In order to answer this question, it will be ne- 
cessary to know first the number of all possible 
cases that may occur. This number is 36, as 
will appear from an inspection of the follow- 
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ing table, where A denotes one, and B the other 
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Should I now, for instance, offer to bet that I 
shall throw 7 on the first throw, what would be 
the probability in my favour ? 

It is obvious, that of all the 36 possible cases, 
but six will be in my favour; the remaining 30 
being againstme. ‘These six favorable chances 
are these,—1, 6; 2,5; 3,4; and these reversed, 
viz: 4, 3; 5, 2; 6, 1. The probability, therefore, 
that I may throw the number 7, will be as the 
number of the favorable chances to the number 
of all the possible cases,—i.e.,as 6 to 36; or 
this probability will be represented by the frac- 
tion 6-36, or 1-6. In like manner will the pro- 
bability that the number 7 will not be thrown, 
be as the number of the unfavorable chances to 
that of all the possible cases ; or the probability 
of my losing will be equal to 30-36. Conse- 
quently, the probability of my winning will be 
to that of my losing as 6-36 is to 30-36; it will 
therefore be represented by 6-30, or 1-5:—in 
other words, if 1 make that wager with my op- 
ponent, but one chance is in my favour—where- 
as five are in his. I would, therefore, act very 
imprudently, if I should make an even bet, and 
agree, for instance, that if 1 throw 7 he shall give 
me one dollar; whereas, if I do not throw 7, I 
must give him one dollar. If the wager is to be 
equitable, the stakes must- be proportionate to 
the probability of winning which each party 
has. The bet ought therefore to be thus: that 
if | throw 7, I am to receive five dollars; if I do 
not throw 7,1 must hand over one dollar. 

And what will be the result of such a wager ? 
That after ten,-or fifty, or a hundred such re- 
peated throws, after each of which I have given 
one, or received five dollars, the sum of the win- 
nings and losings of each party will be found 
very nearly equal, and will approach towards 

erfect equality the more, the greater the num- 
ber of throws has been; whereas, on the con- 

ary, if 1 have given more than one dollar for 
each unlucky throw, my loss—or his loss, should 
he have given more than five dollars for each 
lucky throw,—will be the more certain, the Jon- 
ger the game shall have been continued. It 
is thus, therefore, that the doctrine of chance is 
to be understood. 

First—The probability of the occurrence of 
an event is always represented by a fraction, 
having for its numerator the sum of all the fa- 
vorable chances, and for its denominator the 
sum of all the possible cases. 

This fraction approximates nearer to unity, the 
greater the number of favorable chances is; and 
if among all the possible cases there be no un- 
favorable chance at all,—i. e., when all the pos- 
sible cases are at the same time favorable chan- 
ces,—this fraction becomes wnity, and the proba- 





bility becomes certainty ; so that unity (1) is the 
wale for certainty. 

The probability of the non-occurrence of an 
event, is, in like manner, represented by a frac- 
tion, having for its numerator the sum of all the 
unfavorable chances, and for its denominator the 
sum of all the possible cases. 

Both these fractions together have always 
unity for their sum, because it is certain, that at 
each trial, a favorable or an unfavorable result 
mustappear. If either fraction be 1-2, the fa- 
vorable chances will be in equal number with 
the unfavorable ones; the other fraction being 
likewise 1-2, and their sum equal to unity, as it 
ought to be. 

Secondly.—Afier having, in this manner, ex- 
pressed the probability of success and that of 
failure, each by its fraction, the ratio of the two 
fractions will give the stakes of each party, if 
the bet shall be equitable. 

Thirdly—These probabilities are to be un- 
derstood to exist, only whesj®the number of 
trials in question is very numerous ; or that the 
result indicated by those numbers will be pro- 
duced with the greater certainty, the greater 
the number of the trials made. 

Here, also, the following interesting question 
may find a place. Let an urn contain a given 
number of small balls, perfectly similar. Intro- 
ducing the hand into this urn, and drawing from 
it at random a number of these balls, what pro- 
bability is there that the number of balls thus 
drawn may be even, e. g. 2, 4, 6,8, or that it may 
be odd, as 1, 3, 5, 7, &e. 

Let us suppose, in order to illustrate this pro- 
blem by a particular example, that the urn 
contains four such balls, which we will desig- 
nate by a,b,c and d. It is obvious that these 
four letters may form eight odd combinations, 
viz: the letters themselves, 

a, b, c, d, 
and these, abe, aed, abd, bed. 

But of even combinations, there are but seven, 
viz: ab, ac, ad, bd, be, ed, and abed. 

There are, therefore, in all, fifteen possible 
combinations, of which eight are odd, and seven 
even. It follows, then, from what has been 
said, that the probability of an odd combination 
is equal to 8-15, and that of an even one 7-15. 
If, therefore, a bet were proposed concerning the 
even or odd number of balls drawn each time, 
the stakes ought to be in the proportion of 7 to 8. 
A similar reasoning applies to any other num- 
ber of balls; it will be found that with five balls, 
the probability of drawing an even number is 
15-31, and that of an odd number 16-31, &c. 
Hence, it follows, that the odd number is always 
more probable than the even number, but that 
the two probabilities approximate more and more 
to 1-2, the greater the number of balls is which 
are contained in the urn. 

Not always, however, are such investigations 
as simple as in the preceding cases. If it were, 
for instance, required, to find the probability that 
an event, whose simple probability has been 
already found by the above method to be equal. 
to a quantity which we will represent by p, may 
happen twice, three, four times, &c., in succes- 
sion, it can be shown by calculation that the pro- 
bability sought is equal to the second, third, 
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fourth power of p. Thus, since, according to 


the above table, the probability to throw the 
number 1 with one die is equal to 1-6; the pro- 


bability that the same number will be thrown 


twice in succession, is represented by 1-36; that 


it may be thrown three times in succession, by | 


1-216; and so forth. 

Now, although nothing is proverbially more 
uncertain than the life of man, this is far from 
being so, when a great number of persons liv- 
ing at the same time, is considered. Experience 
derived from ditlerent times and different coun- 
tries, teaches that the extinction by death of 
large numbers, as, for instance, the population 
of a province, or a whole country, under ordina- 


ry circumstances, and in the absence of desola-. 


ting wars and epidemics, proceeds with extreme 
regularity ; and that, for example, of one million 
of men born in the same year, but one-half are 
living after 18 years, one-third alter 46 years, 
and but one-fourth after 55 years. Nature de- 
viates but seldom, and then in a very slight de- 
gree, from this rule. There isa striking uniform- 
ity in the tables of mortality of different coun- 
tries and different times, under ordinary circum- 
stances. The following extract indicates how 
many, of 1000 persons born in the same year, re- 
main still alive after 10, 20, 30 years. 














Age. Living. Age. Living. 

1000 45 339 

5 579 50 300 
10 532 55 255 
15 511 60 210 
20 491 65 162 
25 465 70 112 
30 439 75 69 
35 409 80 37 
40 374 || Ss 8sC* 17 








This table of mortality shows, that, of 1000 
persons born in the same year, only 491 reach 


their twentieth year, and only 300 their fiftieth. | 


It furthermore shows, that vitality in man’s in- 


fancy is very low; that it is greatest between | 


the tenth and twentieth, and that thence it goes 
on diminishing, until, in the eightieth, it is as 
low as at first. 

If we call n any number of the first column, 
and (n) the corresponding number of the se- 
cond, so that, for instance, (n) being 300, n is 
50; as it is obvious from the mere inspection of 
the table, that of 374 persons of the age of 40, 
but 300 will be alive in 10 years, each being then 
50 years old,—it follows, from the simple rule of 
three, that of 1000 persons now alive, and 40 
years old, the surviving number in ten years 
hence will be found, by multiplying 1000 by 300, 
and dividing the product by 374, for 

374: 300: 1000: x 
and therefore, in general, of N persons now 
alive, n years old, the number of those alive af- 
ter t years, will be expressed by the formula, 
N (n+t) 
(n) 

Now, since the probability of the occurrence 
of an event has been shown to be represented 
by a fraction, whose numerator is the number 
of all the favorable chances, and whose denom- 
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'inator is that of all the possible cases, the pro- 
| bability that one of those N persons, n years old, 
/may reach the age of n+t years, will be equal 
_ to the foregoing expression. 
| N (n+ t) 
| ———-divided by N, 
n) 
or the probability isequal to n-+t 
n). 
From this simple formula, it appears that the 


.| probability that a man 40 years will reach his 


| filtieth year, is equal to 300-374, or nearly 8-10, 
or nearly certainty. The probability of persons 

of 50 years reaching their sixtieth year, is equal 

_ to 210-300, or 7-10. It is obvious that this pro- 
bability decreases as age increases. 

As another illustration of the principles of the 
doctrine of chances, we will select an example 
| furnished by hazard-games, which would seem 
| to claim our attention here in a particular de- 
| gree. 
| 
| 


It is known that when three quantities a, b, c, 
_are combined two and two, these combinations, 
_ when pitched upon in a lottery, are called ambes 
_(ambo.) Thus, we have here the three ambes, 
ab, ac, be. 

Four quantities, a, b, c,d, will form six ambes, 
| viz: ab, ac, be, bd, ad, ed. 

In like manner, it will be found that five quanti- 
ties will form ten, six will form fifteen, and gen- 
erally n quantities will form 

n (n-1) ambes 


The ternes, or combinations of n quantities, 
thrée and three, are obtained by multiplying the 
above number of ambes by n-2, and dividing 
_by 3; thus, four quantities will give four, five 
quantities ten, and six quantities will give thir- 
| ty-five ternes. 

Again, all the possible quaternes are found 
by multiplying the number of ternes by n-3, and 
dividing by 4; and the number of quinternes, 
by multiplying that of the quaternes by n-4, and 
dividing by 5, and so forth. 

Our common lotteries contain generally 90 
numbers, viz: the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4...... 
90. These 90 numbers, by what has just been 
explained, will furnish 

90 x 89 
—or 4005 ambes, 
2 
4005 x 88 


2 
| 
| 





| 





or 117,480 ternes, 
3 
117480 x 87 
—————-or 2,555,190 quaternes, 
4 
2,559,190 « 86 





——or 43,949,268 quinternes, 
5 
But, of these 90 numbers, no more than five 

are generally drawn at any one drawing; or 
there are but five lucky numbers. These five 
numbers, by applying again the foregoing rule, 
will produce 

5x4 

——or 10 ambes 

2 
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10x 3 

——-or 10 ternes 
3 

10 x2 





or 5 quaternes 
4 
5x 1 
——or 1 quinterne 
5 

Knowing, thus, the number of all the possible 
and all the favorable chances, it will be easy to 
determine the probability that one of the favor- 
able chances may occur. This probability will, 
namely, again be represented by a fraction, ha- 
ving the number of the favorable chances for its 
numerator, and that of all the possible cases for 
its denominator. If a person, therefore, take 
two, three, four or five numbers in such a lotte- 
ry, the probability of his drawing 
anambe, is expressed by 10-4005 or 2-801 

a terne, ss 10-117480 or 1-11748 
a quaterne, 7 5-2555190 or 1-511038 

a quinterne, ¥ 1-43949268 
And, on applying what has been said of equita- 
ble bets to the problem before us, it will be seen 
that he who wins an ambe ought to receive 
801-2, or nearly 400 times his stake; whereas 
he receives it but 270 times. In like manner, in 
the event of his drawing a terne, he ought to re- 
ceive in return 11748 times the amount of his 
inlay; whereas he receives it but 5500 times. 
The great disadvantages to which a speculator 
in such schemes is exposed, and the folly of sa- 
crificing a part of his property in the hope of 
augmenting it by means like these, are thus 
made perfectly evident. 

The social condition of man is influenced by 
so many and such various internal and external 
causes, that the most acute observer will find 
himself at a loss, when he attempts to discrim- 
inate between the effects, and to assign to each 
its corresponding cause. Moreover, the neces- 
sary data are here more scanty and more vague 
than in any other investigation. If, in each 
branch of public administration, the various ex- 

eriments made in former ages had been care- 
Rally noted down and transmitted to us, it would 
now be possible to render a righteous verdict as 
to their usefulness or noxiousness; and did ex- 
perience supply such data in sufficient number, 
the social well-being of mankind would fall 
within the range of mathematical calculation, 
and become as easy of solution as the problem 
of the urn and the black and white balls. 

The ministerium of France, have of late years 
commenced to publish annually their “Comtes 
généraux de Vadministration de la justice,” and 
they already disclose results highly important 
and interesting, not alone to that country, but to 
all humanity. They strongly corroborate the 
remark above made, that whatever concerns 
mankind en masse, is subject to laws as fixed and 
as immutable as any of those governing the 
physical world; and that the greater the masses 
taken into account, the more uniform become 
even those matters which depend upon the hu- 
man will, which of all others would seem the 
least liable to mathematical calculation. The 
statistical tables of which we speak, show, for 
example, that the bodily mutilations resorted to 












— we 


in France, with a view to exemption from con- 
scription, are very nearly the same in every year, 
not only in number, but also in the mode of per- 
petration. Thus, there are found every year 
about 710 individuals who mutilate their right 
hands, and 1320 who destroy their front teeth ; 
970 that require to be rejected from lameness ; 
920 for short-sightedness ; only 11 or 12 on ac- 
count of the itch; but about 800 on account of 
sore heads, and 390 that are subjeet to epileptic 
fits. Before the tribunauz correctionels of that 
country, appear annually 170,000 accused, sel- 
dom a hundred or so more or less; and of 100 
accused, 85 are regularly condemned. Equally 
constant is the number of the summonses before 
the tribunauz criminels, which amount annual- 
ly to 7200, of whom 61 are found guilty in every 
hundred. If we, then, assume the whole popu- 
lation of France at 32 millions, every 4440 in- 
habitants will contain one accused of the second 
kind. One may, therefore, bet one to 4440, that 
some one of these inhabitants will be found in 
the course of the year in the prisoner’s stand ; 
and 61.to 39, or 100 to 64, that, if once there, he 
will be condemned. This surprising uniformity 
obtains also in the particular kind of offences : 
forgeries, thefts, murders, as also duels, bank- 
ruptcies, and all the other aberrations of the 
human mind, reappearing every year in the same 
number, or very nearly so. 

How melancholy a spectacle is this! Year 
after year, thousands of intelligent beings irre- 
sistibly thrust forward to trial and condemnation! 
To what power of darkness are these victims 
offered up? to which enemy of the human race, 
to what new Moloch is this shocking tribute 
paid? Truly may Quetelet exclaim: “This is 
anew budget, which is annually paid with fright- 
ful regularity: it is the budget of the prisons, 
penitentiaries and scaffolds. And this tribute is 
paid with more regularity than that which is due 
to nature or to the state.”* Sad condition of 
mankind! The number of individuals that shall 
imbrue their hands with the blood of their fel- 
low men,—the number of forgers, thieves and 
criminals of every kind, may be computed be- 
forehand, and with as much certainty as the 
number of births and deaths of a given year. 

However afflicting these considerations may 
be, at first sight, for the philanthropist, their 
closer observation will not fail to afford him 
grounds for consolation and encouragement,— 
since they teach him, that, after all, the fate of 
man is in his own hands, and point out to him 
the means for its amelioration, viz: education 
and the diffusion of knowledge of himself and 
the things around him. Who, from his own ex- 
perience or that of others, does not know the 
powerful influence which education, association, 
example, and physical wants, exert upon the 
condition of individuals and societies. Who 
will not, for the honour of his kind, readily be- 
lieve, that the wretch who is dragged to the 
gallows, would have deserved and received a 
vastly different fate, had he been brought up and 
educated under more favorable circumstances. 
When we hear of the victims, who, in former 
ages, fell annually in thousands to the small-pox, 


* Essai de Physique Sociale, par Quetelet. Paris, 1835. 
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the oriental pest, &c., we shall be as little in- 
clined to believe in the necessary permanency of 
these calamities, as we would be to ascribe to 
blind fatality the fate of as many other thousands, 
whom, in the same ages, superstition burned at 
the stake for witches. Both evils have ceased, 
because their causes have ceased. Let famine, 
infectious disease, devastating wars, ignorance 
and superstition, make their appearance again, 
and the moral condition of mankind will speedi- 
ly sink below its ordinary level. But let the 
pure light of true religion continue to diffuse its 
benign but powerful rays; let that spirit of ob- 
servation and investigation be fostered, which, 
in our times, has been chiefly directed to the na- 
tural sciences, and we may discard such appre- 
hensions. So rapid has been the progress of 
this spirit of investigation, in every branch of 
physical knowledge, that these latter days have 
produced more discoveries than preceding cen- 
turies together. More and more this spirit turns 
away, on one side, from the flowery regions of 
poetry and romance, which more properly be- 
iong to the juvenile age of nations, and, on the 
other, from the vague speculations of metaphy- 
sics, in order to concentrate all its powers upon 
the study of nature, and the pursuit of that know- 
ledge which rests upon the observation and cal- 
culation of positive phenomena. 

We have now seen that that tendency to ulti- 
mate regularity and order, which is observed in 
the physical world, extends also to mental phe- 
nomena. Another illustration of the latter kind 
we may find, in that wonderful sympathy and 
sociability between beings of the same kind, 
whether belonging to the material or moral 
world. Two pendulums, or clocks, which, at 
first, differ, become at last alike in their vibra- 
tions, if they are placed upon the same support. 
Such is the nature of Breguet’s sympathetic 
clocks, which, being enclosed in the same case, 
go at last alike, though both may go wrong. 
Two stretched chords, though but one be touch- 
ed, produce the same, or at least a kindred sound. 
In like manner, do we see animals, of different 
species, but with a similar organization, group 
together in flocks and herds. Even many classes 
of plants seem to be united by a common family- 
tie. The association of men in large communi- 
ties and states, has, no doubt, the same origin. 
Kindred feelings and sensations, excited in a 
multitude, are heightened by reciprocal commu- 
nication, as may daily be seen ina theatre or at 
an election-mob. So powerfully are these feel- 
ings often wrought upon by sympathy that they 
lead to enthusiasm and to fanaticism; and the 
minds of a whole people may be inflamed into a 
kind of rage, spreading with irresistible force, 
and producing wonderful, almost incredible et- 
fects, as is testified by many a page in histo- 
ry. It is possible that that peculiar kind of 
sympathy, which is so difficult to control, and 
by which the muscles of our face are con- 
tracted, when we behold another laugh or 
yawn, arises from the same source. Our eye- 
lids close rapidly and involuntarily at any sud- 
den danger, and before the dictates of our will 
could have time to reach them. The narration 
of great and noble deeds, excites not only ad- 
miration, ~ — a desire to imitate, particular- 

ou. I. 





ly in young persons, and the votaries of what 
has been called the telon-literature of the age, 
have often been impelled toa less glorious imita- 
tion. In our recollections of events long gone by, 
there is much that is mysterious and well deser- 
ving of the philosopher’s attention. On endeav- 
oring to recollect a name or thing, we experience 
a peculiar internal emotion, which seems to di- 
rect our eflort to revive the obliterated impres- 
sion, not so much to the whole head, but to a cer- 
tain part, toa particular corner of it, just as one 
is apt to explore only certain compartments of a 
bureau for a mislaid paper, where alone some 
mysterious presentiment tells him that itis to be 
found. Impressions received in early youth, 
remain still fresh in advanced age, whereas oth- 
ers made in mature manhood, have long disap- 
peared. We justly admire the uncommonly 
strong memory of some men; and yet, if we re- 
flect what an endless mass of things find place 
in any the most common memory, we must won- 
der, how so many heterogenous objects can be 
crowded at all into so small a space without con- 
fusion. Take, for example, the case of an opera- 
singer: to-day, every syllable of his part, its 
tune and measure, with the accompanying ges- 
tures, must be clear before his mind, whilst to- 
morrow’s part must repress into the back-ground 
the whole lesson of yesterday, in order to make 
room for a new crowd of recollections. All these 
innumerable periods repose simultaneously in 
the man’s memory, and like the stops of an or- 
gan, may be drawn and pushed back at pleasure. 

These and many other faculties of the human 
mind, are, as we all know, strengthened by prac- 
tice or repetition. These repetitions, whether 
performed by ourselves, or frequently observed 
in others, form our habits ; and, upon these again 
are based most of our customs and manners. 
3y habit alone it can be explained, how so often 
what is considered by one people as good and 
proper, is held by another in execration. The 
games of the gladiators of old Rome, and the 
human sacrifices of the savages, fill with horror 
those who can, without shrinking, behold thou- 
sands of their fellow-beings tied to the stake for 
opinion’s sake, feast their eyes with the sufler- 
ings of a wretched criminal, or look with admi- 
ration upon a battle-field strewn with corpses. 

Habit seems, in general, to be one of the 
mightiest levers in human society. We would 
be badly off, were we to do nothing but from 
conviction, and were we without early habits. 
Much, very much, and perhaps what is best in 
every man, has been inculeated into him by ha- 
bit, from his early youth. The best education, 
and the best government, are those which ac- 
custom children and the people to be good. 
Maxims desert us in the hour of need, but habit 
is a second nature, which can never desert us. 
To act right upon principle, may be more meri- 
torious. but to act right from habit, is certainly 
safer, at least for such weak creatures as we 
are, who cannot form an idea of angels even, 
but as beings who are good, because they can- 
not help it. 

We are apt to estimate our own worth so 
highly, that we will absolutely have nothing in 
common with other living beings upon the earth. 
First, we deny them to be possessed of reason, 
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and then disclaim to have any thing of their in- 
stinct in us. In both arguments we are likely 
to be mistaken. 

The strongest passion of all that move the 
hearts of men—which knows no resistance, and 
shuns no sacrifice—is the love of the mother to 
her new-born child. Every other love, however 
it may extol its disinterestedness, loves, after 
all, but itself. By far the greatest number of 
men do all they do from motives of interest; 
and those we call the good, differ from others 
only in being prompted by motives of a nobler 
or higher interest. In the mother’s love to her 
child alone, we see in men, as in animals, an ir- 
resistible, perfectly pure attachment, void of all 
selfishness, even of the noblestkind. And upon 
what has an all-wise Providence founded this 
most powerful of all passions? Uponany thing 
derived from the reasoning faculties 2? Wo, then, 
to the preservation of the species! Not even 
that other love,—so called, par excellence,—has 
been sutlered to rest upon so fragile a founda- 
tion, as is demonstrable from the great power 
which it often exerts, in spite of the loudest re- 
monstrance of reason. 

It would be well, if our philosophers, instead 
of wasting their time in vague speculations, 
would apply themselves to a closer observation 
of our internal organism. As yet, the data are 
too scanty for a successful study of our own mo- 
ral nature. What systems of physiology and 
psychology might not be expected, if the pow- 
ers of mathematical analysis, and the calculus 
of probabilities, could be applied to all that con- 
cerns our inner man, as we have been taught by 
Newton to apply them to the external world! 








THE BURNING OF DEERFIELD.* 


Ou! many a tale of war and crime, 
New-England’s annals tell, 

How the savage came at the midnight time, 
With his fierce and fiendish yell, 

And the tide from the heart, like the autumn rain, 
Fell thick and fast o’er the thirsty plain; 

And the shriek of the timid—the shout of the brave, 

Were stilled alike in their bloody grave; 

And the home that was bless’d at the close of day, 
With childhood’s voice, and woman’s smile, 

Ere the hours of the night had pass’d away, 
Was a blacken’d heap, and a smoking pile! 


And such was Deerfiela’s fate. The night 
Was calm, and clear, and cold and bright, 
And silence reigned profound and deep.— 
F’en the drowsy sentry had sunk to sleep, 
For who could deem that the wily foe 
Would toil o’er wastes of ice and snow, 
That he might wreck his vengeful ire, 
’Mid shrieks of wo, and flames of fire ! 
The hours of the night had pass’d away, 
And faint in the east were the signs of day, 
When loud and shrill, that awful yell, 
The sleepers roused in that quiet dell ; 

In vain—in vain—they only wake 


* See Bancroit’s [istory of the United “tates, °d vol., p. £12. 





To sleep the sleep that naught shall break. 
Vain was the old man’s cry for life, 

Vain was the prayer of the anxious wife, 
(For when did Indian ever care, 

For age’s cry, or beauty’s tear!) 

The father fell by his children’s side; 

The babe and its mother together died; 
From every cot the blood-tide flow’d, 

And ruin reigned o’er each abode. 


The sun now sheds his cheerful light, 

On a mournful scene, and a dismal sight ; 
The mangled corpses strew the ground, 

The fiendish foemen dance around,— 

Fit emblem of that dreadful ban, 

That sin hath brought on fallen man: 

Now he shouts till his voice doth reach the sky; 
Now he lifteth his bloody knife on high, 
Mocking his victim’s trembling fear, 

As he twines his hand in her flowing hair. 
Alas! alas! for that captive band, 

Driven away from their native land; 

Their homes destroyed—their kinsmen slain,— 
Their bleeding limbs conyulsed with pain,— 
Haif clad, and starv’d, yet doomed to go 
Thro’ ice, and rain, and cold, and snow. 

In vain doth tottering age beseech; 

In vain is childhood’s lisping speech; 
Whoever lags, with fainting breath, 

That instant dies a bloody death: 

The mother sees those glances wild, 
Threaten her starved and wailing child, 
And strives her burthen to sustain, 

Tho’ rack’d herself with grievous pain ; 

She falls—and quickly comes the blow, 
That lays both child and mother low. 


Oh, bless’d Religion! even there, 

Thy faith lifts up its trusting prayer,— 
E’en ‘midst these ills it can descry, 
The workings of the power on high, 
Who never turns a harden’d ear 

To plaintive sigh, or humble prayer! 
What tho’ affliction’s furrows part 
The fibres of the bleeding heart; 
What tho’ the tears of anguish flow, 
From open’d founts of care and wo,— 
’Tis God that doth that plough-share guide; 
’Tis God directs that flowing tide; 
And he in his good time will still, 

The pangs of care—the storms of ill! 


Amidst that band—that captive band, 
Who went with sad and weary heart— 
Who left their home and native land, 
And saw their dearest joys depart, 
Was he, who told sin’s fatal ban, 

And gave God’s message unto man: 
There, too, was seen his faithful wife, 
Who, in the thickest of the strife, 
When leaden ball and lurid flame 

The foeman’s vengeance did proclaim, 
Had placed her children by her side ; 
Then, in her garments’ folds did hide 
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God’s holy book,—the heavenly prize, 
That glads the heart, and cheers the eyes; 
And now, as faint and rack’d with pain, 
She trudged o’er hill and snowy plain, 
Whene’er a moment’s rest was given, 
She read this messenger from heaven, 
And sought with oft and eager look 
The pages of the hallow’d book. 
E’en savage eye-lids dropped a tear, 
At faith so fervent and sincere, 
And when night spread its darkness round, 
They strewed green branches on the ground,— 
And there, by torches’ glimmering light, 
To aid her feeble, dying sight, 
She read, and reading, justified 
The God that for her errors died ; 
And ’midst her toil, and pain, and wo, 
Still bless’d the hand that struck the blow. 
But nature failed—her strength decayed, 
No more her limbs their task obeyed,— 
She knew her doom—she saw the ire 
That flash’d from every savage eye, 
The raging of that vengeance-fire, 
That told too plainly, “thou shalt die.” 
She called her husband to her side, 
Her captive children wept to see: 
**To God, and thee, I these confide, 
Protect them—and remember me.” 
She said no more; the deadly blow 
From Indian hatchet laid her low, 
And forth gush’d out the heart’s red tide— 
And thus that pious mother died. 





The train moved on,—day after day, 
They held their drear and weary way, 
Feebler and fewer, still they went, 
Till worn with toil—by famine spent— 
They reached at last the distant land, 
The wigwams of that Indian band. 


And months roll’ by—and spring’s young flowers, 
Were budding forth in woodland bowers; 
And streams released from icy chain, 
Went murmuring on their course again ; 
When, ransom’d from their weary lot, 
The remnant of that eaptive band 
Once more the forest pathway sought, 
And turned them to their native land. 
But one remained: a gentle child, 

The youngest offspring of that pair, 
Who, ’midst the tempest dark and wild, 

Had lifted up their faithful prayer: 
And has that sire his trust betrayed, 

Forgetful of that last bequest, 
By fond, confiding mother made, 

To him who had life’s journey bless’d ? 
Ah, no! with proffer’d wealth, and prayers, 

The father sought his child to gain, — 
But vain his gold, and vain his tears, 

The much-prized blessing to obtain: 
Her Indian master loved the maid, 

She looked so like his own dear one, 
Who slept beneath the forest shade, 





Her perils o’er, her sorrows done, 
That naught could move his stubborn heart, 
And sire and child were forced to part. 


And years past on: that maid became 
The red man’s love—the chieftain’s wife; 
With none to guide her, or reclaim, 
She learned to love her savage life; 
And children grew up at her side, 
And the fond mother joyed to see 
Their gambols in the chrystal tide— 
Their sports beneath the forest tree ; 
Yet memory oft her tale would tell, 
And bring to view the bloody scene— 
That distant home—that quiet dell— 
The meadows with the stream between— 
The fierce assault—the fatal brand— 
The journey of the captive band— 
The death-bed in the wilderness— 
The gentle mother, fond and true— 
That last farewell—that fond caress; 
As memory brought these to her view, 
Her longing heart would pine again, 
For childhood’s home—for Deerfiela’s plain. 


It was a lovely summer’s day,— 
Each shrub and flower its fragrance gave, 
And many a bright and sunny ray 
Was dancing on the limpid wave: 

From tree and bower, the merry voice 

Of songster bade the heart rejoice ; 

And, as the shades of eve drew nigh, 

The strong man put his labor by, 

And homeward came, that he might share 
The blessings of his humble fare ; 

And children sported on the green, 
And girls, whose charms would deck a queen, 

‘ame thronging towards the household hearth, 
With song of joy, and sound of mirth. 

How changed the scene from that dark hour, 
When fiendish hate, and savage power, 
Did desolate this lovely plain, 
With flames of fire, and bloody rain! 
For this is Deerfield! this the spot, 
From which the captive maid was brought; 
And lo! again, in Indian dress, 
A pilgrim thro’ the wilderness, 
She comes, once more, to that dear home, 
From where her infant feet did roam. 
The aged father hailed his child, 
With weeping joy, and rapture wild; 
Brother and sister crowded near, 
And young ones, lost twixt love and fear, 
With cautious distance placed between, 
Look’d, wond’ring, on that hallow’d scene: 
From house to house the tidings flew,— 
Thick, and more thick, the concourse grew,— 
And soon all Deerfield gathered there, 
And raised their hearts in fervent prayer; 
“Let glad hosannas now resound, 
For this our child was lost—is found ; 
Oh! let us join that God to bless, 

Who brought her thro’ the wilderness !” 
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Alas for man! ere joy’s loud hail 

Hath ceased to glad his list’ning ear, 
Its echo comes with sorrow’s wail, 

To rend his heart with fierce despair! 
Few days had past—bright, happy hours, 
As e’er were spent in mortal bowers, 
When thus the Indian mother said: 
‘When two more suns their light have shed, 
Homeward my steps must take their way; 
My heart is with my boys at play : 

I long to see them by the shore, 

And clasp them in my arms once more.” 
Loud wept each heart those words to hear, 
And oft was said the anxious prayer, 
That God would change her purpos’d will, 
And save her from such doom of ill. 

In vain they said, with weeping eye, 
“leave not thy grey-haired sire to die !” 
In vain they told her of the day, 

When savage foemen bore away 

Her gentle mother, who had died, 
Blessing the children by her side: 

“And would you have me, then, to leave, 
The sons to whom my soul doth cleave ? 
Shall I forget my plighted vow, 

The heart that longs to greet me now 2? 
My father! thou art dear, too dear, 
Witness my grief—behold my tear! 
And sister! brother! oft my heart 

Shall mourn the doom that bade us part: 
But dearer far than kin or sire, 

The blessings of my wigwam’s fire, 
Where, at the close of winter’s day, 

My Mohawk children sport and play,— 
I love my Cahnewaga home! 

I love my chieftain bold and brave! 
Where Fate hath made my footsteps roam, 

There, too, shall be my lot and grave.” 


And she has gone; and gloom again 

Doth spread her pall above that plain— 

And hearts that beat with pleasure high, 
Now breathe the sad and plaintive sigh; 
Like some poor wretch, who, journeying far, 
’*Midst clouds and darkness sees a star, 

Yet scarce had hailed it with delight, 

When thicker come the shades of night, 
Veiling that bright ray from his eye, 

And leaving him in gloom to die. 


And such is life—the lot of man,— 
Checker’d alike with joy and ban; 
Scarce has its wheel a blessing given, 
When by despair the heart is riven; 
Scarce hath a grief the soul distress’d, 
When pleasure makes the bosom bless’d: 
But onwards still our footsteps tend, 
And soon our varied course will end; 
And love and hate, and joy and care, 
And ardent hope, and fierce despair—- 
The coward’s fear, the purpose brave, 
Shall moulder in one common grave. 
No voice shall wake us from that sleep, 








No sound shall break our slumbers deep, 
Till Heaven’s trump shall call the dead 
From dust of earth, and ocean bed. 

Wo to the spirits dyed with crime! 

Oh! who shall stand in that dread time! 





THE INVOLUNTARY JOURNEYS.* 


“Who counts on hours to come ?”’ 


On the evening of the 20th January, 1807, the 
Countess Amalie von St——y gave a ball in her 
palace at Warsaw. The writer of the following 
letters was, with his sister, an invited guest. 
The assembly was a brilliant one, and the eve- 
ning passed joyously ; notwithstanding Warsaw 
was then all in confusion, scarce eight days ha- 
ving elapsed since the commission was institu- 
ted, which placed in authority the excellent, but 
mistaken Malachowsky. 

The young Countess, as usual, was the cy- 
nosure of all eyes. The ladies, particularly, ad- 
mired a magnificent necklace she wore for the 
first time, the gift of her uncle. The sister of 
the Countess’ favored suitor—the letter writer— 
had one similar, which she had left at home; it 
was also a new-year’s gilt. A contest arose be- 
twixt the fair rivals, which necklace was the 
most beautiful; and after many arguments, pro 
and con, both joined in entreating the brother to 
end the strife, by stepping over to his house, 
and producing his sister’s necklace. She fur- 
nished him for the purpose with the key of the 
casket where it was kept. He ordered his car- 
riage to the palace door, and drove home on his 
errand. This incident explains the first of the 
letters that follow, addressed to the Countess von 
St y: 





LETTER I. 
Bloniez, 21st January. 

By all the goddesses, among which you, my 
charming Countess, always are first named, I 
conjure you not to be angry with me! Instead 
of repairing to your presence last night, as in 
duty bound, with Sophia’s necklace, I set off on 
a journey to Bloniez. But in a few hours I shall 
be again in Warsaw, and this evening lay the 
spoils at your feet. A courier, despatched with 
orders to the city, is the bearer of this note. 1 
know full well, you have already condemned me 
as a recreant knight, for my unlucky disappear- 
ance, whenI should have brought you triumph. 
Isee the frown that even now knits your fair 
brows, as the thought swells in your heart— 
such negligence is unpardonable. But before 
you pronounce my sentence, let me say a word 
in defence. I fancy I can show reason why, for 
this once,my lovely judge, you should extend 
indulgence to me—should forgive my first fault, 
for the sake of our past friendship. 

I took Sophia’s necklace out of her casket last 
night, as directed, and was on the point of step- 
ping into my carriage to rejoin you at your 
house,—the shrine to which your beauty ever 
forms my attraction—when one of my servants 
announced a French officer. I was obliged at 


* From the German of Zschokke. 
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once to receive him, for he brought me a letter. 
It was the first, the very first letter I had receiv- 
ed in twelve long years, from the well-beloved 
friend of my youth,—the excellent Felix L . 
Since we met, he had fought in the campaigns 
of Napoleon, and was now at the head of a Po- 
lish regiment. He wrote in few words,—“I am 
just now in Bloniez, and have learned, dear Jo- 
seph, that you are still alive. My hope of em- 
bracing you in Warsaw, is frustrated; | find 
here a courier, with orders to proceed immedi- 
ately to Thorn. I shall, however, pass the night 
here, and entreat you to come forthwith to me, 
if possible. Who knows if we shall ever be so 
near each other again in this world? I have so 
much to say to you—so much to hear! To- 
morrow early I must leave Bloniez.” 

You will not blame me, dear Countess, that I 
made instant use of the time remaining to me. 
I invited the officer to take a seatin the carriage 
with me, and to have his horse led behind; 
threw my mantle over my shoulders—and de- 
parted from the temple of Love at the bidding of 
Friendship. . , 

After a fatiguing journey—the roads were 
wretched and the night pitch dark—I am ar- 
rived at Bloniez. I find my poor Felix has been 
compelled to go on to Sochazew—where the 
French general is waiting for him. He has left 
a line for me, entreating me to follow him thi- 
ther, where I shall certainly find him. As I have 
come so far on his account, [ will not grudge a 
few miles more of travel. ButI am unfortunate 
in one thing. My horses are over-tired, and one 
of them has gone lame. I must take the post, 
and wait till the post can get horses, which are 
not so easy to procure. But I am in hopes I 
shall not have more than an hour’s delay. 

Farewell, lady: this evening I shall kiss your 
fair hands. Your devoted, &e. 








LETTER II. 
Kutno, 23d January. 

Should this letter be so fortunate as to reach 
you, dear Countess, it will cause you not more 
astonishment than I feel at this moment, to find 
myself writing to you from this place. My evil 
fate determined that I should deceive you when 
I promised so speedy a return, and I must sub- 
mit, though inconsolable. What will you think 
of me? And yet, 1 am the most innocent of 
men. 

The only pleasure I have had, was that of 
joining my dear friend Felix, happily, at Socha- 
zew. Werushed into each other’s arms, and 
shed tears of joy. The delight I felt at folding 
him once more to my heart, was a solemn feel- 
ing; it wasas if I embraced a friend long dead, 
in another world. For I had years ago given 
up the hope of ever seeing him again; and 
mourned for him almost as for one deceased. 

He was known to you, Amalie ; if your mem- 
ory can carry you backsofar. The sun of for- 
eign climes has embrowned his face, and he 
wears ascar across his forehead, over the left 
eye, received from a Calabrian sword in battle ; 
but he is not much altered in appearance. I 
wish I could bring him to Warsaw, and quarter 
him among you for a season. I engage to give 
you, when we meet, the history of his campaigns 
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and warlike adventures; and that shall be, so 
please fortune, the day after to-morrow, at far- 
thest. I trust so; but how the poor puppet, man, 
is tossed about in these days! One hardly knows 
in which quarter of the globe one may eat his 
next meal. Felix was detained some time with 
General ———, and is now in command of his 
regiment. He thinks it certain Napoleon will 
be in St. Petersburg the ensuing summer, par- 
ticularly ifthe Turks are not dilatory, now that 
they have declared war. This much may be 
depended on—the Russian ambassador has real- 
ly left Constantinople. General ———, with 
whom Felix conversed, told him, that since the 
battle of Pultousk, they have had a bloody day 
at Ostrolenka, which resulted in favor of the 
French orms. 

But enough of politics. You are doubtless 
curious to know why I am here in this miserable 
little town, instead of being with you. You 
shall hear, then. You will smile to know how I 
have been cheated out of our anticipated meet- 
ing,—and I can do no less than smile with you, 
at the freaks of chance,—though of that fickle 
dame, I must confess, 1 begin to stand some- 
what in fear. 

Felix and I remained in Sochazew together, 
yesterday, till late in the evening, and parted 
with prayers for each other’s welfare, not know- 
ing when we were to meet again. As I was 
anxious to return immediately to Warsaw, and 
could not depend on post-horses, Felix exerted 
himself to procure me an express conveyance to 
Bloniez, and with some difficulty succeeded. I 
embraced my friend for the last time, and we 
departed on our several journeys. 

I was fatigued by the day’s exertions, and my 
want of rest the preceding night; and protecting 
myself from the cold wind by drawing close the 
curtains of the carriage, 1 wrapped myself in 
my mantle, and fell asleep in the corner. My 
feet were kept warm by bundles of hay strewed 
in the bottom of the vehicle. 

My slumbers were undisturbed for some time, 
notwithstanding the roughness of the road. My 
dreams, fairest Countess, were of you! In fan- 
cy, I stood again at your side; again knelt at 
your feet. How sweet a welcome beamed in 
your blue eyes! Forgive me, if I interpreted 
their language toofavorably! I was entranced, 
enchanted ; | deemed myself in Elysium. 

My rapturous visions were at length interrup- 
ted by divers thumps on the head and shoul- 
ders, as the carriage went over a rougher piece 
of road. Iroused myself to a state of half con- 
sciousness, but soon relapsed into my dreaming 
bliss. This was destined to be short-lived. 
When fully awake, I perceived to my consterna- 
tion that it was broad day. I ought to have 
reached Bloniez at midnight, or a little after. I 
drew back the curtains, and saw that we were 
in a town I had never visited before ! 

“To what place have you brought me?” cried 
I,in no little dismay, to the boy who acted as 
driver. 

“To Kutno,” answered he sullenly, whipping 
his horses to a faster trot. 

“To Kutno?” I exclaimed. “Who ordered 
you tocome hither? Bloniez was your stopping 
place; you were to carry me to Bloniez.” 
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The fellow paid no heed to my exclamations, 
though accompanied by angry threats; but drove 
on more furiously, till he drew up at the door of 
a hotel. I alighted, for I could do no less, some- 
what confused in my ideas, and with infinite dif- 
ficulty combating the only clear thought—that it 
was my duty to give the rascal a threshing on 
the spot—by the reflection, that it was but fair 
to let him have a hearing first. He was voluble 
in his protestations that the French officer who 
engaged his services had named Kutno as the 
place to which I wanted to be taken; at least, 
he had so understood him. With that he sprang 
on his horse again, and was out of sight before 
I could determine what course to pursue. 

From the master of the hotel, I learned that 
the fellow had been absent on duty eight days 
from Kutno, where his father’s family lived ; that 
he had probably suffered much from privation 
and hardship while on service, and was glad to 
avail himself of the first opportunity, even at 
the expense of my disappointment, to steal time 
for a visit tohishome. He had ventured on the 
deception the more readily, as he saw I was a 
Pole, and not an officer in the army. 

This account of mine host was probably cor- 
rect; but it helped me not a whit. Here was I 
in a strange place, and further than ever from 
the goal of my wishes. Mine host comforted 
me with an excellent breakfast, and the hope 
that during the day he should be able to pro- 
cure me a conveyance back to Sochazew. He 
gave himself much trouble to effect this; I also 
walked the whole day about the streets of this 
dirty town, in my silken hose,—but our labor 
was in vain. All the horses are just now em- 
ployed in the army service. This was the more 
provoking to me, as in the course of my wan- 
derings | stumbled over the rascal who had 
caused me so much annoyance. He wore a long 
phiz of penitence and embarrassment ; but when 
I told him I would forgive him all he had done, 
and bestow a double reward, if he would take 
me forthwith to the town we had left the prece- 
ding night, he protested that the horses had 
been taken from him, and he knew not where 
they were. My landlord thought this a mere 
any oe to be rid of the necessity of returning, 

ut | have no means of ascertaining the truth. 

I have at length made an arrangement with 
a French engineer, who is lodged at the hotel, 
and is going to Kladova. Iam to accompany 
him thither; he will then give me up the car- 
riage, with which I can proceed to Sochazew, 
and if necessary, to Bloniez. This time I shall 
be careful, I assure you, to watch the movements 
of our driver. 

There is much distress throughout the coun- 
try. Our deliverers make us purchase deliver- 
ance at a dear rate. One can scarcely buy 
bread for money. 

The post,on horseback, will take this letter, 
which I must now close. How I envy this for- 
tunate sheet, that so much sooner will reach you, 
than its writer! I send with this a letter to my 
sister. Console her in my absence, and tell her 
Ishall ere long be with you. I die with impa- 
tience till that hour arrives. Adieu! 

More than once, yesterday, I was on the point 
of setting off upon my journey a-foot; but this 





would hardly have been a safe explo:t in my 
thin shoes and stockings, through the deep snow. 

Once more—farewell! May you in fancy feel 
the kiss I impress on your beauteous hand! 

Ever, &c. 
LETTER III. 
Posen, 26th January. 

I am certainly bewitched. 1 believe in all 
kinds of magic, concerning which, save the ma- 
gic of your charms, I used to be a profound 
sceptic. I entertain a fearful respect for imps 
and hobgoblins. To-day, when I should be in 
your boudoir, basking in your smile, or enchain- 
ing your willing ear, 1 find myself, by evil des- 
tiny, in Posen,—where I made my entrance in 
the capacity of prisoner. Do not be alarmed; I 
am again at liberty. 

I am like a victim of nightmare; the more I 
strive to go forwards, the faster 1 go backwards. 
Is there, among the race of men, one so unfor- 
tunate as myself;—sent from a ball-room to fetch 
a necklace, and led a dance, by capricious for- 
tune, in his ball costume, half a hundred miles 
over the waste world? All my impatience, my 
energy, my prudence, my sagacity, serve to no 
purpose, but to banish me further and further 
from home, like a ship driven by the storm from 
the haven she is toiling to reach. 

The engineer and I, as I mentioned, journeyed 
together to Kladova. In that mean little place 
was a sort of town governor, to whom the engi- 
neer betook himself immediately on our arrival. 
There he found orders to proceed to Sempolno 
without delay. He came to me, and with many 
a shrug, and a thousand excuses, announced 
that he would be compelled to break his engage- 
ment with me: duty was the first thing! I was 
mad with chagrin; I implored, threatened—ap- 
pealed to him in every possible way—but all in 
vain; ashrug of his shoulders was my only re- 
ply. But he did his best; while his horses were 
getting ready, he ran about hither and thither, 
searching every stable and carriage-house, to 
try and procure me another conveyance. I fol- 
lowed him; but our search was fruitless,—the 
soldiers had, for the present, monopolized every 
thing. 

I resolved at length to accompany him to 
Sempolno; I could not be worse off there, and 
might be better. The engineer approved of my 
resolution. I was sorely disappointed, however, 
and there was little friendly converse between 
us on the way. At Sempolno we parted, mutu- 
ally pleased, I have no doubt, to be rid of each 
other. 

Iwas much more amiable to my coachman. 
We agreed to remain over night to let the hor- 
ses rest, and to set off on our return early next 
morning. My liberality won his particular es- 
teem, and for my reward, I had the satisfaction 
of being seated next day in the carriage, with 
my face turned towards Warsaw. 

We had left Sempolno but a few miles be- 
hind us, when we saw that we were followed by 
three horsemen inthe French uniform. My dri- 
ver, full of misgivings, put his horses‘ to their 
best speed, to escape them; his zeal was as ar- 
dent, as his efforts were unavailing. They were 
upon us directly; called to us to stop; and 
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cursed my poor driver, who, they said, was ta- | 
king his carriage without authority away from | 
the army service. They ordered him to turn | 
about, and presented their fusils. The poor 
man understood not their words, but their ac- 
tions were quite intelligible, and he turned with 
dismayed looks to me. My interference seemed 
to be expected by the horsemen. They accost- 
ed me; asked me, with a semblance of respect, 
who I was; and demanded my passport. Alas! 
I was not provided with one! On my making 
known to them this want, they replied that I 
must then have the goodness to show myself to 
the governor, to be examined as a suspicious 
person. 

The clowns were, doubtless, willing specta- 
tors of this goodness of mine. Having com- 
pelled us, without further ceremony, to turn back 
to Sempolno, they accompanied me to the ma- 
gistrate. This worthy, when informed that I 
had insidiously withdrawn one of the carriages 
wanted for public service, and at the same time 
neglected to provide myself with a passport, 
pronounced me, first, a suspected person,—se- | 
condly, an enemy of Napoleon,—thirdly, a pri- | 
soner. My representations only procured me | 
the favor of being immediately sent to head- | 
quarters. And,in fact, two hours later, I was | 
on the road, accompanied by the corporal and | 
his lieutenants, who were going to Posen on | 
other business. | 

How hard it is to preserve patience, thus | 
thwarted by all kinds of trifling misadventures ! | 
I could bear deep misfortune with much more 
cheerfulness ; tor then pride, the great bestower 
of fortitude, would come to my aid. Vexatious, 
however, as my troubles have been for the last 
few days, there was something of the comic in 
my latest mischance. To be marched, in ball- | 
room costume, as a prisoner, to the borders of | 
Poland! See to what the desire to oblige two 
pretty women has brought me! Sophia’s neck- 
lace has been the cause of all. 

I am really glad to be in Posen. I was re- 
ceived at head-quarters with great civility, and | 
many excuses made for the treatment I had re- | 
ceived, which was due to the severity of the ne- | 
cessary rules. ‘Times were hard, and the peace- | 
ful citizen must share the privations of the sol- | 
dier. On the whole, itis more a matter of laugh- | 
ter than lamentation. Here am I, escaped from 
an assembly room, in pumps and silken hose, a | 
stranger in the capital, and surrounded by the 
tumult of war. A scene I never cared to wit- | 
ness, least of all in such inconvenient habili- 
ments. My first care must be to equip myself | 
more suitably for the season; next, to purchase 
a good horse, that may carry me to you,—for I 
will have nothing more to do with the service | 
wagons; lastly, I shall not neglect a passport. 

The tailor and boot-maker alone, now detain 
me, fair Countess, from your feet. I do not see 
how I can get away before the day after to-mor- 
row. Thus are we poor mortals ever dependent 
on the caprice of circumstance. 

Time passes very heavily ; lam weary of the 
bustle around me, and have already seen more 
than enough of the various uniforms of the troops 
continually passing under my window. It is 
the strangest riddle in the mysterious history of 
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man, that all men unite in denouncing war, as 
the most fearful scourge of the human race ; all 
men dread misery, and stand in fear of death; 
yet, in a thousand ways, men rush into the arms 
of war, of misery and death. 

My only consolation is, to indulge in thoughts 
of you. | see you now at the harp, now at your 
embroidery ; now at your books; now occupied 
in gentle household cares ; charming in all that 
you do; adorned by the gifts of nature and art— 
the queen of all your sex. 

Postscript, 28th Jan. 

My letter could not be sent betore to-day. I 
am ready for my journey; and shall set off ear- 
ly to-morrow. I travel in company with several 
French and Polish officers, with whom I have 
formed acquaintance. Say to my sister, that on 
Tuesday I shall be in Warsaw. 





LETTER IV. 
Madgeburg, 2d April. 

I know not, beloved Amalie, if my hastily 
written letter from Dresden has ever reached 
you ; heaven only knows if you will receive this ; 
I will therefore repeat briefly what I wrote be- 
fore, and my petition—which is, that your friends 
and mine unite their influence with the authori- 
ties in Warsaw, to procure, if possible, my li- 
beration. 

| have already told you, that after a few hours 
ride from Posen, between Schwersen and Kos- 
trzyn, we unexpectedly encountered a Prussian 
straggling party of horse; that they surrounded 
and made us prisoners; that in the skirmish, 
one of the French officers and a common soldier 
of our party were slain; that all were plundered 
but me, and I only escaped as it were by mira- 
cle, because I spoke to the Prussian leader in 
the German language, and informed him I was 
not a military person, but a peaceable traveller, 
accidentally in company with the French. This 
assertion, and my passport, which confirmed 
what I said, together with my prudent admis- 
sion, in reply to the questioning I underwent, 
that I really thought poor Poland would be bet- 
ter off without French government and good 
offices—securead my own safety. The Prussian 
officer was a very reasonable man. Having 
learned from me that a large number of troops 
were quartered in Posen, he determined on an 
immediate retreat to Schlesie ; and expressed 
his regret that he could not set me at liberty up- 
on the spot, but must insist at present on my 
bearing him company. 

Without being treated as a prisoner, I was in 
reality one. We travelled over wretched roads 
for many days, hungry and half frozen; and 
crossed the Warta. My vexation was at its 
height, but complaints availed me not. I had 
Sophia’s necklace safe, and a small store of 
gold; these I resolved to conceal as well as I 
could, for I knew not to what necessity I might 
be reduced; and did not, therefore, attempt to 
make use of them. The Major, for such was 
the rank of the officer in command of our party, 
proposed to me to enlist as a volunteer in the 
service of his Prussian majesty. Without in- 
curring his displeasure, or causing him to sus- 

ect my patriotism, I declined the honorable of- 
er; but, nevertheless, found myself often obliged 
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to do service, both as adjutant and lieutenant, 
as circumstances required. I longed to escape 
from this disagreeable position. The further I 
saw myself from the object of my hopes, as we 
marched on, the more my fortitude gave way. 

We suffered much from the cold, and from 
absolute want of the necessaries of life. Wher- 
ever we went, we were obliged to take by force 
what was necessary for our support. The poor 
prisoners were worst off, for they were carried 
along, and fared more hardly than the rest. 
What disturbed me more than all, was, that the 
Poles, notwithstanding my unwearied efforts to 
alleviate their sufferings, evidently looked upon 
me with distrust and dislike. I read in the eyes 
of my countrymen, that they held me for a trai- 
tor; and this silent reproach grieved me more 
than all other hardships. Full soon was I to 
reap the consequence of this their hatred. 

The Major determined on haliing in Glogau ; 
but we were not destined to reach that town. It 
was our fate, one morning, on leaving a small 
hamlet where we had quartered for the night, to 
be attacked by a body of French horse troops. 
Repelled at the first onset, they retreated, but 
soon returned, while another company of light 
horse fell upon us inthe rear. Troops of infan- 
try also attacked us; in fact, we were encom- 
passed by an army, and resistance was in vain. 
The Prussians behaved very bravely, but were, 
at length, compelled to surrender, after a heavy 
loss of killed and wounded. 

Never was joy greater than that of the liber- 
ated a at this victory. The Poles imme- 
diately pointed me out to the French general as 
a treacherous Pole, an enemy of France, who 
had betrayed them to the Prussians, and acted 
as lieutenant on their forced march. It did not 
help me at all that the Major really claimed me 
as his volunteer and officer, and thus confirmed 
the statements of our prisoners. My passport 
from Posen only aggravated my guilt. My 
horse, watch and money were taken from me; 
and I was compelled, with the other prisoners, 
to wade through mud and snow—first to Lig- 
nite, then to Dresden. 

Here I| wrote to you, detailing avhat I had un- 
dergone. Wehad a rest of several days in 


Dresden. Afterwards, with a large number of 


Se te we were brought through Leipzig to 
adgeburg. For more than a fortnigit 1 have 
been quiet here; the inhabitants show us much 
sympathy and kindness, while they themselves 
are much to be pitied. Such universal depres- 
sion never reigned in a city as in this. All 
classes execrate the French. The commonalty 
cling fondly to their unfortunate sovereign, and 
will not yet relinquish the hope of seeing the 
Prussian eagle float once more over their walls. 

To all appearance, unless the most active ef- 
forts are made in my behalf in Warsaw, I shall 
remain here a prisoner till the close of the war. 
My stock of money is fast melting away. I send 
a letter herewith to my sister, entreating her to 
send me immediately a supply, enclosed and 
addressed as I direct. 

The governor is a kind-hearted man. I took 
an opportunity lately, while with him, to relate 
my foolish adventures. He was surprised, laugh- 
ed a little, but was evidently incredulous. He 
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is personally acquainted with my friend Felix. 
To Felix | have referred him; but it is out of 
his power, he informs me, at present, to set me 
at liberty. He can only exhort me to bitter pa- 
tience; and in the meantime undertakes to tor- 
ward this letter, as also one to my friend. 

l am tired of this freak of fortune, and yet J 
have suffered no loss of life or limb. Despair 
would do me no good. Iam therefore as cheer- 
ful as is possible under the circumstances,—and 
my health continues excellent. Do not distress 
yourself on my account. Comfort, also. my good 
Sophia. I count the days, hours and minutes, 
till the courier brings me aa answer from you. 
Next to seeing you, a line of your hand-writing 
will make me happier than any thing else in the 
world. 

LETTER V. 
Nancy, 20th May. 

It is well! I am going on admirably; still 
going on, notwithstanding that my most ardent 
desire is to come to a stand. And that I shall 
continue to go on, 1 am well assured. I have 
nota doubt of it, I shall visit St. Domingo, Ota- 
heite, and perhaps the Esquimaux, before retur- 
ning to Warsaw. Why not? I am now in 
France; lam almost as near Lisbon as War- 
saw; once in Lisbon, who knows if I shail come 
to you across Europe or Asia ? 

But neither the German beauties—and they 
are of the most charming,—nor the French,— 
nor the Spanish,—nor those of the Western 
Isles—shall win my heart from you, most exqui- 
site Amalie! Rest assured—all the loveliness 
my eyes have beheld since we parted, cannot 
compare with that displayed on the night of 
your ball. Ah! had I only one line from you, 
to assure me of your remembrance ! 

Who knows if there may not be letters from 
you and Sophia for me at Madgeburg! Who 
in Madgeburg knows, alas! where lam now? 
Iwas brought hither immediately after I had 
despatched my last letter, with many other pri- 
soners. It was said we were going to Mainz; 
thence we were sent to Lyons; and in Lyons, 
who knew what was to become of us? The 
multitude of captives with whom I crossed the 
Rhine, is divided into a hundred parts, and sent 
in the direction of the four winds. As I said, I 
have not the least doubt I am making the tour 
of the globe. Were I now in Thibet or Tarta- 
ry—or at the Prophet’s tomb in Mecca—or on 
the Caspian Sea—I should rejoice in the cer- 
tainty of being on my nearest route to Warsaw. 

What poor, helpless creatures we are! We 
are a hill of ants, trodden down and dispersed 
by the chance step of a horse; insects we are, 
carried about by the wind at its pleasure, and 
strewn in distant lands. How came I here in 
Nancy ? What is the war to me ? 

I send you this missive, to quiet your appre- 
hensions concerning me. I am in health, and in 
no peril of life ; for the rest, heaven help me—it 
seems as if lhad been twenty years away from 
you! How many countries have I seen,—how 
many rivers and mountains crossed! How ma- 
ny nations lie betwixt us! And when I shall 
have the honor of being one of your Antipodes, 
Amalie, how easily might you die away under 
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my feet, without my knowing a wordofit! I 
say, might you—for if you should live for ano- 
ther, were you not dead to me! For myself, 
there is no danger of inconstancy. I should keep 
sacred my love, even were | among your Anti- 
podes. 

Since we prisoners of war have crossed the 
Rhine, we are allowed much more liberty than 
on the German soil. I can wander where I 
please, if I only show myself to our governor at 
the stated hour in the evening. I can live ac- 
cording to my own pleasure ; eat and drink as I 
will; always, of course, with reference to the 
state of my funds. I wish only I had provided 
myself with a larger stock, when I left your as- 
sembly room on my tour over the world ! 

I will endeavor to write soon again,—and, 
meantime, pray that the fates may suffer me to 
remain at rest here—if not till peace comes, till 
I can hear from you. If not—why—expect my 
next to be dated from Teneriffe or Madagascar. 


Ever your’s, &c. 


LETTER VI. 
Dax, 27th June. 

At length I have reached the end of my jour- 
neys. [am appointed to remain here till the 
exchange of prisoners at the close of the war. 
{t has gone harder with me than I anticipated ; 
but 1 shall not this time visit the Kast-Indies. 
Here, on the banks of the Adour, am I at rest 
for the present. 

The French in Poland abuse my country ; I 
can repay it honestly here. Whata miserable, 
flat, barren, dismal land it is!’ The French go- 
vernment—it seems to me—make war, and take 
prisoners, only to people this sterile region! For 
there are here, certainly, as many prisoners as 
inhabitants. 

The town is half in ruins; mine host brags 
greatly of its venerable antiquity. He is wel- 
come to enjoy it! He recommends to me the 
warm baths, and thinks there is not a town in 
the world so blessed in that respect. The heat 
is very oppressive. I am burnt to the complex- 
ion of a mulatto, and marvel how my host’s 
pretty daughter can manage to preserve so fair 
a skin. 

The prisoners are quartered about among the 
citizens. We have nothing free, however, ex- 
cept lodging. We must pay for all the rest, or 
starve. My gold was spent long ago: my whole 
property now is Sophia’s necklace, which I was 
to bring to you—and must subsist upon here in 
the neighborhood of the Pyrenees. I hope my 
dear Sophia will not regret its loss, nor repine 
that it furnishes food and drink to her untortu- 
nate brother. I have already disposed of sever- 
al of the larger jewels, to a jeweller of this place, 
who said he was not able to purchase it entire. 
He is to procure the money from Bayonne—a 
town about twelve French miles from this. 

Since the relief thus afforded me, I am ena- 
bled to live with more of comfort; to keep a ser- 
vant; to ride out frequently ; to pay visits,— 
and not least, to mitigate the sufferings of some 
of my fellow-prisoners. 

Your’s, &e. 
Vou. I. 
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LETTER VII.* 
Dax, 13th July. 

Joy! joy! There is peace at last! Every 
body comes and wishes me joy of my liberation, 
and prospect of speedy return home. And, in- 
deed, the journey from Dax to Warsaw needs 
good wishes, for } trust not Fortune to make it 
prosperous! The French talk of nothing but 
Tilsit, and exalt Napoleon among the gods. 
Julius Cesar and Alexander the Great, were 
they living at the present day, would not be 
worthy the post of adjutant to the great Napo- 
leon. A specimen of one of the speeches made 
by the mayor of this place, would amuse you. 
His geography is very peculiar. According to 
him, Napoleon has spread his conquests across 
the ice of the North Pole, where never mortal 
had before set his foot; and Tilsit is on the bor- 
ders of Asiatic Tartary. The good people of 
Dax delightedly applaud the mayor’s flights. It 
is lucky they have warm baths at hand, to avert 
the influence of cold trom their sympathy with 
the polar regions. 

I am anxiously awaiting the first fruits of 
peace for me—the permission to return; and al- 
so, dear Countess, a letter from your fair hand, 
which I hope will reach me ere I set out. I shall 
provide me a strong and commodious carriage ; 
and as soon as I am free, and have my passport, 
hasten with all speed to cross the Rhine. My 
servant, a good fellow from Gascoigne, accom- 
panies me. His name is Pompey; he has be- 
come very useful tome. He bas but one fault ; 
that of chattering incessantly wherever he goes; 
no matter whether he has any thing to say or 
not. He can discourse three hours on the sub- 


ject of an over-salted supper. I confess, how- 


ever, [ have sometimes been glad to be over- 
flowed by this ocean of tall ; for it drowned my 
sad thoughts of home and you, and not unfre- 
quently procured me the sleep I had sought in 
vain. 

Do not write in reply to this, or any future let- 
ter you may receive from me. They will come 
too late for my reading. 

By the same courier I send you my journal. 
It may be my forerunner, and will detail to you 
all my observations and adventures, more cir- 
cumstantially than I have done in my hasty let- 
ters. The journal was written in my dull mo- 
ments, of which, indeed, it bears marks. It will 
reveal to you my inmost thoughts ; will show you 
how deeply you are worshipped by this faithful 
heart. Perhaps you will weep tears of gentle 
sympathy, for the distresses of the unfortunate 
prisoners on the banks of the Adour; perhaps, 
ere you have finished reading—ere the tears are 
dry, they may be kissed off your blushing cheek 
by Your devoted, &c. 


LETTER VIII. 
Pampeluna, 28th July. 
Take, dear Countess, the best map of Spain 
that is at hand; search out the kingdom of Na- 
varre; in Navarre, find the capital city, Pampe- 
luna, at the foot of the Pyrenees; and there— 
am |! 


* Between the last letter and this several intervene, which 
are lost. - 
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It is onle true,—some sauahieiies goblin 
pursues my steps, and draws me further from 
you, the nearer I seem to the fruition of my 
hopes. All the world makes peace; | alone 
must be at war with all the world—wrestling 
with Alcaldes, Procurators, Regidors, Escriva- 
nos,—and I know not whom besides. Now that 
I am over the Pyrenees,—not with my good will, 
certainly,—I am not going to stop short of Lis- 
bon, Ispahan and Constantinople. Rely upon 
nothing I said in my last enthusiastic letter. 

I must acknowledge the receipt of your pack- 
et, enclosing letters from my dear Sophia, uncle 
St. ——, friend W ,and the Count S 
Your words elevated me to the highest pitch of 
happiness; I felt amply repaid, believe me, for 
all my past woes. Just in this moment of bliss, 
a civil officer came in to summon me betore the 
mayor of Dax; the mayor conducted me to the 
magistrate, in ‘whose hall I found several per- 
sons assembled. Among them I recognised the 
goldsmith to whom I had, three weeks before, 

arted with several jewels out of Sophia’s neck- 

ace, to defray the expenses of my anticipated 
journey. The jewels I had disposed of were 
exhibited in a box; they were shown to me, and 
I was asked if I would confess having sold them 
to a goldsmith of Bayonne? The man was rea- 
dy to swear to the fact. I examined the pre- 
cious stones—and answered, that 1 had disposed 
of them to a jeweller residing in Dax, who pro- 
cured me money from Bayonne for them. I 
concealed no circumstance connected with them. 
Iwas then declared to be under arrest;—my 
goods were seized, and sealed; I was taken to 
Bayonne, and there underwent a second exam- 
ination. The questioning amazed me ;—I was 
asked, in the most naive manier, to reveal the 
whereabouts of my accomplices; and there learn- 
ed, for the first time, that a princess of high rank 
had been waylaid on the road crossing the boun- 
dary of Spain, and plundered by robbers. In 

roof of my innocence, | produced before my 
judges the remaining portion of my sister’s neck- 
lace, which I had yet about me ; and showed the 
vacant places from which I had removed the 
stones. Butthis did me no good. They seized 
on the mutilated necklace, and ordered me to 
closer imprisonment; giving me to understand, 
by the way, that the ornaments agreed precise- 
ly with the description of the necklace lost by 
the princess ; and that I was expected forthwith 











to produce the casket containing ten rings of 


immense value, and the diamond cross of which 
the lady had been robbed, or be condemned for 
life to the galleys. I could only answer by re- 
peating what Thad said. After eight days had 
elapsed, I was placed on a mule, and sent with 
a strong guard to Pampeluna, where the ma- 
gistrates had, they said, arrested and imprison- 
ed some of my companions in guilt, with whom 
they wished to confront me, as w ell as to inspect 
the necklace and jewels, and identify them, if 
possible. 

Whatever may be the issue of this unlucky 
aflair, I write to you, that my friends may know 
where Iam. I cannot write more, for my letter 
must be delivered open to the police, and read 
before it can be forwarded to you. Speak com- 
fortably to my sister; there is no cause even yet 





for despair. It Ls am hanged in - Spain, I shall 
insist it is her fault, for sending me home from 
the ball after that fated necklace. Put on the 
gallows, as every where, I shall have the honor 


to be Faithfully your’s, &c. 


LETTER IX. 
Bayonne, 14th August. 

[ hope I have now troubled you with my last 
adventure. The second day after my arrival in 
Pampeluna, I was set at liberty ; the princess 
being there in person, having examined the 
necklace, and declared it was not her’s. Of 
course, the confronting with my accomplices,— 
the hanging, and the life service at the galleys, 
were no longer spoken of. Many apologies were 
made to me by the authorities. The head ma- 
gistrate invited me to dine with him, and I was 
presented to the princess. 

The Spanish soil burnt like coals under my 
feet, so impatient was I to be gone. The head 
magistrate, now my fast friend, lent his own 
equipage to convey me to Bayonne. Here I 
procured passports to Warsaw ; and yesterday, 
Pompey arrived with my carriage from Dax. 
Every thing is ready for my homeward journey, 
which begins to-morrow. 

Whether I am to go forwards or backwards, 
towards Warsaw or Madrid, I cannot tell. I 
have learned to distrust fortune, and never to 
count upon an hour. Perhaps, now that the 
lesson is learned, 1 may be spared any further 
rehearsals. The necromancy that has so long 
kept me from your presence, my adored, may 
be at work still, or it may not; but whether it 
leaves me to myself, or transports me to the 
moon, it cannot change my love for you. I 
should be your admirer as much there as on 
earth. 

So do not be surprised, if my next letter should 
be dated Algiers. 1 am, full of resignation, 

Your’s, &c. 
LETTER X. 
Warsaw, Sept. 20th. 

At home at last! After a world of delays, I 
arrived half an hour since,—and rushed into the 
arms of my beloved sister. Oh, Amalie! Ama- 
lie! trembling with delight, I pen these lines to 
ask when Sophia and I shall come to you! We 
wait for the assurance that you are ready to re- 
ceive us! 





WALKER AND WEBSTER. 


Tue author of the American Dictionary,— 
(would it were so in fact, as well as form!)—in 
a lecture delivered some time since, in Portland, 
(Maine,) remarked, that the “higher classes, in 
England, laughed at Walker's s pronunciation ;” 
and that nobody, there, “pretended to follow it.” 
“The higher classes, in that country,” continued 
Mr. Webster, “are the sole umpires of pronun- 
ciation.” A great evil, if it be so—unless, from 
being corruptors, they have, indeed, become, by 
virtue of improved education, the “sole umpires 
of pronunciation.” It has been said that Walker 
himself consulted the style of pronunciation in 
vogue at Court, in his day ; and the alleged fact 
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1s somewhere recorded as redounding to his 
credit; and as furnishing a pledge, or guarantee, 
for the purity and accuracy of his work. But 
does not the question immediately suggest it- 


self} where—from what source—what “well of 


English, undefiled,”—did the Court imbibe that 
“pure and accurate” pronunciation, which serv- 
ed as a guide and model to a grave philologer ? 
The Stage, at least, in England, as well as in 
this country, professes to be governed by Wal- 
ker, both in his orthography and orthoepy, as 
by the best of present standards. Is the stage 
to be reformed, too? The “Court,” in England, 
should have been governed by Walker,—not 
Walker by the Court,—else, why not a “Dic- 
tionary of the Court,” superseding that of Wal- 
ker? But Walker’s pronunciation, according 
to Mr. Webster, is not “fashionable” in Eng- 
land—fashionable is the word he uses—which 
comes with ill grace from the lips of a learned 
lexicographer. Walker’s pronunciation not fash- 
ionable in England! Are the principles of pro- 
nunciation dependent, then, upon fashion? By 
no means. [tis precisely because Walker is 
right, and the “Court” chooses to be “fashiona- 
ble,” that it affects to “laugh” at his pronuncia- 
tion. They may laugh at it in England, if they 
please ; but I trust that we shall never be laugh- 
ed out of it in this country. 





THE MARTYR-BARD. 


“The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode, where the Eternal are.” 
(SHELLY. 


Ou! it is mournful, to the hearts of those 

Who love their fellow men, a glance to cast 
Upon the despot-reign of wrong, that throws 

A shadow o’er the annals of the Past :— 
And mournful ’tis to think upon the wrath, 

Pour’d on the brave who would not bend the knee; 
To look upon Oppression’s beaten path, 

Paved with the bones of all who would be free! 


But thou, Inro.erance! thy fiendish power 
Is failing fast;—like baffled beast of prey 
Thou still may’st rage, but speedily the hour 
Shall come to end thy dark, vindictive sway! 
Thy fit and worthy minions, Fraup and Micur, 
From their high places, shall be shortly hurled; 
And soon shall come the reign of Trurn and Ricur, 
Over the gladness of a glorious world! 


Old mists are fleeting:—from earth’s neck is shaken 
The iron yoke, the bigot’s thrall of crime :—— 
Man, long the tyrant-trod, begins to waken 
From the deep slumbering of the iron time! 
The broad, red disk of Persecution, paling, 
He sinks, dishonored, from his home on high; 
While, o’er the shadows of the night, prevailing, 
The stars of Trurn are flashing from the sky! 


And soon the fame of those, who battled long 
Against the dark, deep errors of the Past,— 
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Those proud and power-built monuments of wrong, 
Now trembling neath the forceful reason-blast,— 
Shall bloom anew, like earth, when spring is lending 
Fresh verdure to the long dismantled trees!— 
And they—the bright ones—from their high homes 
bending, 
Shall catch the plaudit-song on every breeze! 


Oh! there was one—a bright and gentle bard— 
A nobly-gifted being, whose estate 
On earth was sorrow, and whose rich reward, 
From men, for whom he struggled, was their hate! 
Large was his heart, and its endurance strong; 
It stoutly bore the load upon it cast, 
Of foul oppression and of darkest wrong, 
By the harsh world—and yet it broke at last! 


The mild and high Reformer! O’er his heart 

The spirit-minstrelsy of heaven had breathed ! 
His mind was from the earth, a thing apart, 

And glistening bright as is a sword unsheathed ! 
While other bards but seek to soar on high, 

His struggle was to leave his cloud-built home !— 
Like some bright bird, who scarce can quit the sky 

In whose blue depths it is his wont to roam! 


The lofty Bard! Oh, never more shall earth 
List to the breathing of his noble strain: 
Oh! never shall such golden notes have birth, 
Upon this dull, prosaic world again ! 
When sinking ’neath the wave’s dark, sweeping roll, 
He left a region where his wealth was tears,— 
The realms of heaven secured a glorious soul, 
And earth lost music for the coming years! 


He sleepeth now! The bright and gorgeous sky 
Of an Italian summer glows above: 
The bards of other climes will thither hie, 
Like pilgrims, to some lonely shrine of love! 
He sleepeth now! and lowly is his home, 
Where golden-tinted clouds in grandeur roll, 
Along the deep, blue canopy of Rome! 
Fit burial-place for one with such a soul! 


The martyr is at rest! wild flowers are springing, 
3right as his living thoughts, above his grave ; 

Only his sweet and music-echo, ringing, 
Remaineth, of the beautiful and brave! 

The martyr is at rest! wild winds are sweeping, 
Fit mourners for a bard like him, along 

The quiet resting place, where calm is sleeping 
The mightiest master of the modern song! 


Ch, most etherial bard !—in this young clime, 
That echoes not a single tyrant’s tread, 
Tuy NAME Is HALLOWED! Thro’ all coming time 
We still shall mourn the gifted and the dead! 
We dare to question the cold world’s decree!— 
We love to look undazzled on the truth !— 
And here, the fame of him who dared be free, 
Shail flourish ever in immortal youth! 
D. Henry Robinson. 
Tuse aloosa, Ala. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
NO. II. 


Honos alit Artes. 


Ir will be found that the doctrine we have been 
endeavoring to establish, (see last No.) namely, 
that private patronage and enterprise, can do no- 
thing of any consequence, towards improving and 
encouraging the Fine Arts—applies equally to 
other branches, besides those to which our former 
remarks were confined ; and we shall now pro- 
ceed to take a view of the effects which this sys- 
tem has had upon the drama in England and 
this country—but shall draw our chiet’ illustra- 
tions from the history of the British Stage. 

The declining state of the theatre in Eng- 
land—the passion for German extravagances, 
melo-dramas, scenery and show, which marks 
the present corruption and decline of public 
taste in that country, may be referred to, as 
tending still further to illustrate the doctrine we 
have been maintaining—since we find, that even 
the most popular of the fine arts—(as the drama 
certainly is)—has received no eflectual impulse 
or improvement, from the etforts of private en- 
terprise, or the boasted munificence of popular 
patronage—those two wonder-working agents— 
by whom, as we are told, every thing deserving 
of encouragement is sooner or later brought 
forward, and nurtured to maturity and pertfec- 
tion. A writer inthe Monthly Magazine, (the 
number we are unable to refer to) after patheti- 
cally lamenting the present declining state of 
the British drama—proposes, as a means of re- 
storing it to its pristine dignity and honor, the 
formation of a Joint-Stock Company---(such are 
the stock-exchange ideas of John Bull)---with 
funds sufficient to build a theatre, and place it 
ona permanent and respectable footing. A cor- 
respondent of the Albion---a journal published in 
New-York—in adverting to the causes, which, 
in his view of the matter, have conspired to de- 
press the drama in England and this country, 
suggests various plans for its resuscitation and 
improvement, which are quite as wide of the 
mark, and equally absurd as those of the writer 
to whom we have just referred. We give the 
following short extract from the piece. “A short 
time since, we said a few words on the present 
depressed state of the drama---and intimated our 
intention of following the subject up, at a future 
opportunity. There are several causes existing, 
for the general decline of the drama during the 
present age; but it will be sufficient to point out 
the following; dearth of talent---both male ane 
female the practice of authors making plays for 
actors, instead of compelling actors to conform 
themselves to their plays as heretofore---the in- 
ordinate introduction of showy pieces---the sys- 
tem of starring, &¢.,&c.” Itsurely argues a 


degree of inaptness, amounting to a species of 


national stupidity, that separated only by twenty 
miles of water, from their polished and enlight- 
ened neighbors, the French, and having con- 
stant intercourse with Paris, where the theatre 
has continued to flourish without a moment’s 
decline, under the steady and munificent pat- 
ronage of successive kings and dynasties---the 
English are yet puzzling themselves as to the 


causes of the declension and wretchedly degra- 
ded state of the drama in their own country ; 
and, are unable to discover, that the difference in 
the two cases arises solely from the circum- 
stance, that the stage in France has always 
been munificently supported by the funds of the 
government; while in Great Britain, it is left 
dependant on the exertions of a few adventurous 
individuals, who are in general soon overwhelm- 
ed by debts and embarrassments,---and are, at 
last, barely enabled to keep up their establish- 
ments, by resorting to pufis and shows, and the 
most contemptible exhibitions, in order to attract 
a house, and draw a temporary supply to the 
exhausted treasury of the theatre. The T'he- 
atre Francaise, and diflerent operas of Paris, 
are the most magnificent establishments of the 
kind in Europe ; and can never lose their attrac- 
tions and high classical character, while they 
thus continue to receive the liberal and efficient 
patronage of the government---which, whether 
under a Buonaparte or a Bourbon, has steadily 
continued to extend to them its encouragement 
and support. We find it stated in an authentic 
document on the subject, that the French Gov- 
ernment expended, in the course of one year, one 
million five handred thousand francs for presents 
to prominent actors, and to pay the expenses of 
the T'heatres Francaise, and the other minor 
theatres of Paris. The Academie Royale de 
Musique, has cost the government, in the course 
of one year, 800,000 frances, and the Italian Op- 
era 100,000. The Theatre de la Odeon, and 
Opera Comique, also cost the national treasury 
immense sums. The actors and musicians at- 
tached to these establishments, when superan- 
nuated, or disabled by disease, retire upon pen- 
sions, and are early instructed and trained in the 
different parts which their natural talents best 
fit them to excel in. The theatre in England, 
(as in this country) has always been in the hands 
of private proprietors, who, far from receiving 
any assistance or encouragement from the gov- 
ernment, have merely a permission to exhibit--- 
while all new pieces must receive the imprima- 
tur of a Lord Chamberlain, before they can be 
represented. The only favor, in a word, extend- 
ed to the theatre by the powers that be--is, a 
gracious permission given to its managers to 
make what they can, by catering to the existing 
taste of the public, and gratifying its general 
passion for spectacles and novelties---or, in other 
words, by degrading the stage to the level of 
a circus, ora St. Bartholomew show. The re- 
sults of this system, are familiar to us all, and are 
sufficiently apparent in the complaints of British 
writers, of the degenerate and r arene te state of 
their drama. The history of the British stage, 
is a history of the miseries and degradation of 
genius. We need only refer to the biography of 
Sheridan, for a specimen of what the lives and 
fortunes of managers, authors, and actors are, 
where they hang dependent upon the capricious 
patronage of the public ; from whom, after every 
sacrifice that they make to its changing humors 
and taste, they can extort only a scanty and in- 
sufficient support. Even the gifted author of the 
School for Scandal, sinning against his better 
knowledge and taste, was compelled, by the 





pressure of debt, and the embarrassment of 
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their establishments, to concur with his brother 
managers in bringing forward some of the wild- 
est extravagancies of the mad-house drama of 
Germany, and the showy and unmeasured melo 
dramas of Diamond, of Cherry, and of Weber; 
and to see the boards that had been graced by 
the classic productions of his pen, profaned by 
circus riders and rope-dancers, who were intro- 
duced, as a last resort, in the hope of drawing a 
house,* and procuring a temporary supply to the 
exhausted treasury of the theatre. As we are 
not delivering a speech, nor drawing up the re- 
port of a congressional committee, we shall 
not here, by way of further illustrations, go into 
a detailed and endless history of lives and mis- 
fortunes of managers, players, and dramatic au- 
thors; but shall confine ourselves to a few com- 
ments upon the effects which the system of which 
we have been speaking, has had upon the taste 
and dramatic literature of England. Like our- 
selves, the English are in the constant habit of 
applying the leading political principles of their 
government to subjects upon which they have 
no proper bearing ; and are for submitting ~— 
thing to the test of political opinion, and the ul- 
timate tribunal of the people. Hence they are 
accustomed to regard even the humble and un- 
fortunate corps of managers and actors, as the 
servants of the public, and accordingly treat them 
even worse than those upper servants---the head 





*Tue Downratt or THE THeATRES.—The Park 
Theatre is at length closed. ‘This was an event 
which we have, for some months past, anticipated. 
The National Opera House is closed. This was an 
event which we did not anticipate, but which has 
not excited the least surprise. ‘The Bowery Theatre 
is closed—or rather it was closed at the end of the 
last season. It was converted into a circus, and fe- 
mained such for a few weeks under the direction of 
Mr. Hamblin. That sagacious manager has leased 
it to the proprietor of the horses+-and it is henceforth 
to be given up entirely to the “sports of the ring.”— 
This was foretold, and it has come to pass. 

People speculate erringly on the eauses which have 
conduced to this lamentable end of ‘“‘theatricals,” but 
the TRUE REASONs are plain enough, and may be 
plainly stated. In the first place, the theatre is out of 
fashion; this is the day of lectures, of society meet- 
ings and of cheap books and newspapers. Secondly, 
money is more valuable than heretofore. People 
have neither the ability nor the will to spend many 
dollars in luxurious amusements. Twirdly, people 
have become thoroughly disgusted with the unre- 
mitted puffery of stage performances in the newspa- 
pers; they have proved them to be lies in so many 
instances that they are disposed to distrust them 
altogether. Fourthly, the enormous compensation, 
demanded by both star-actors and stock-actors, can- 
not be afforded by any theatrical proprietor. But 
they must come to this, or they must come to the 
tailor’s board andthe cobbler’s bench. Their chance 
is no better in England than in this country; the 
British stage is as complete a wreck as the Ameri- 
can. 

We state a final reason, quite sufficient of itself, 
and one which ought to be sufficient to account for 
the downfall of the theatres. We refer of course to 
the open and shameless manner in which they have 
encouraged vice. A portion of each house has been 
set apart for public prostitutes, has been converted 
into an assignation exchange, a sort of vestibule to 
the bagnios.—New-World, January 4th, 1841, edited 
ty Park Benjamin, Esq. 





functionaries and other members of the govern- 
ment---looking down upon them as little better 
than mimics and bufloons, who are bound to fur- 
nish the public with amusement, and whom they 
are authorized to treat as they list, with alternate 
indignity and neglect. It was not by such a 
system, but by honoring the arts, that the ancient 
Greeks carried them to perfection, and that the 
French and Italians so pre-eminently excelled 
in them at the present day. It will be found, 
that wherever the theatre is thus abandoned, 
without any permanent fund or support, to the 
precarious and uncertain patronage of the pub- 
lic, it necessarily becomes the interest of authors, 
managers and actors, to accommodate their per- 
formances and exhibitions to the reigning or 
popular taste of the day, however misled or 
corrupt that may be,--a course that inevitably 
leads to the speedy degradatien of the drama, 
and that ends with its becoming, what it now is, 
both in England and this country, a species of 
mongrel entertainment, that can with difficulty 
be kept up, or continued, by a succession of nov- 
elties and extravagancies, and that scarcely any 
longer aspires to the character of a national 
amusement. In this way, the public taste, in- 
stead of being improved by the production of the 
master pieces of genius, and guided by the dis- 
cerning judgment of enlightened criticism, is 
rendered daily more depraved; so that, finally, 
even the critic and scholar, are led to frame their 
rules, and make up their awards, in implicit con- 
formity to the supposed peculiar national taste--- 
and much more generally follow, than direct the 
course of popular opinion. It is in obedience to 
this species of popular influence, that the critics 
of England and Germany have been induced to 
adopt and advocate the strange and incongruous 
principles that form the basis of the irregular 
and peculiar drama of those countries; and 
hence itis, that a romantic theatre has been set 
up in opposition to the classical---as if there 
could be any new distinction between right and 
wrong---or as if there could possibly be any more 
than one standard of pure and correct taste. It 
is, then, to the joint operation of the causes we 
have indicated, the irregularities, the episodi- 
cal plots, the mixture of ‘buffoonery with tragic 
scenes, which occurs in the pages of Shakspeare 
and the German dramatists---and which no rea- 
soning can justify, and no example sanction. JI- 
lusion, being a primary object in the representa- 
tions of the stage, every violation of unity, and 
neglect of vraisemblance--every interruption to 
the sympathies of the audience, by the introduc- 
tion of low or humorous incidents and scenes ; 
necessarily tends to contravene this object, and 
mar the effect sought to be produced---and ought, 
therefore, to be carefully avoided. The ancients 
were so sensible of this, that they not only sedu- 
lously avoided the introduction of any incongru- 
ities of this kind; but sought to keep the thread 
of interest, in unbroken tension, even during the 
intervals between the acts and scenes; by the 
expedient of the chorus; the purpose of which, 
has yet strangely puzzled, and long formed a 
subject of dispute among scholars. The chorus 
on the Grecian stage, as arranged by the an- 
cient dramatists, took up the yet loose ends and 
thread of the story---and either by dark and pro- 
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phetic allusions to the catastrophe ; or by high 
and solemn strains of moral reflection---prompted 
by the passing scenes, or already developed in- 
cidents of the piece---at once stimulated the cu- 
riosity, and carried on the unbroken attention of 
the audience.* A Greek tragedy, formed, in 





*Sir Walter Scott, in his “Essay on the Drama,” 
considers it as an absurdity, that the Chorus is rep- 
resented aS passive spectators of the scene; and as 
lamenting, without interposing to prevent or hasten 
the tragic events, which it is described as foreseeing; 
and which it in part, discloses to the audience. The 
answer to this is, that the fatalism which made part 
of the religious creed of the Greeks, necessarily led 
them to regard the course of human events as_ unal- 
terable,—even by the gods themselves: whom they 
considered as subject to the ultimate and overruling 
power of destiny. The Chorus, therefore, were pro- 
perly represented, as foreseeing, but not interfering 
with or pretending to influence the events of the 
scene, or the fortunes of the actors in it, as they 


“Trod the clouded maze of Fate;’”’ 


and advanced, each to the final fulfilment of his des- 
tiny. This creed, however, as their *29ral writings 
clearly show, was perfectly reconcilable, or in no 
way militated with, that pure and beautiful system of 
ethics, so eloquently taught and illustrated in those 
writings. They clearly recognized this distinction 
between the freedom of the human will, which ren- 
ders man accountable for his actions; and the re- 
served, or necessarily unlimited power of the Deity. 
They would, therefore, have easily understood the 
argument which the Poet of Paradise, in one of 
those passages of his great work, in which— 


“God-the-Father, turns a School-Divine’’— 


has put into the mouth of the Creator, as a reason 
for his not having interposed to prevent the fall of a 
man— 


“If I foreknew— 
“Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault.” 


Their fatalism, therefore, though it necessarily cast a 
deep and fixed gloom over their genius—was not, it 
is needless to say, an unreasoning fatalism, like that 
of the modern desecrators of their sacred soil. The 
mind continued to assert its native freedom and pri- 
vileges—and Prometheus-like, in spite of Jove and 
opposing destiny—still imparted instruction and ben- 
efits to mankind. The eloquence “that strove with 
Fate”’—thus strove not altogether in vain—for 
though they failed indeed to solve the mystery of 
man’s destiny, and the enigma of the universe—the 
light of their genius yet pointed and revealed, in the 
distance, the bright temple of Truth; and showed, 
that however bedimmed by the stains and clouds of 
earth, it still streamed from the same sacred source 
as that higher revelation by which the human soul 
was at last conducted to a knowledge of God, and 
enabled to re-behold its image, and renew its long 
lost and pristine purity, in the cleansing fountain of 
salvation. Their spirit, though in a manner bound 
and linked down to the stern rock of necessity—could 
not, like that of the acquiescent Musselman, be awed 
into silence, or subdued into inactivity. Its eager 
and irrepressible intellectual curiosity, still fed and 
nourished the spread-eagle of knowledge, as the liver 
of the enchained Titan was fabled todo thehovering 
bird of Jove—a fable that obscurely shadowed forth 
or symbolized the giant struggles, and proud aspira- 
tions of the heathen mind—half conscious of its ul- 
timate and immortal destiny, and of the temporary 
coercion and reign of those inferior powers, or fallen 
spirits, by whom it was both usurpingly ruled, and 
darkly misled.—Yes! we still behold the outlines of 
the Titan—of the intellectual and fate-bound giant— 





short, not only a complete and symmetrical 
whole, as a composition---but embodied in the 
“lofty grave,” dithyrambies of the choral accom- 
paniment, the moral instruction, and lessons of 
wisdom, iitended to be conveyed, and impressed 
by the story.* The unity thus produced---the 
harmony and connection established in this way, 
between all the parts, or between the action and 
moral purpose of the piece; so as to form one 
graceful and poetic whole, constitutes the true 
source of the lasting attraction and beauty of the 
classical drama---the secret of concealed art so 
difficult to be traced---which is felt and ngt seen, 
but in its ultimate and crowning effect, and which 
Grecian genius knew so well how to employ, 
and render subservient to its purposes. The ex- 
pedient of the chorus was certainly both more 
effective and tasteful, than the modern practice 
of dropping the curtain in the midst of an inter- 
esting dialogue or act, and leaving the audience 
to engage in conversation, or to be entertained 
by some lively and trifling air from the orches- 
tra, or perhaps by the noises and vulgar humors 
of the pit and gallery. The introduction of such 
incongruities in the representations of the tragic 
scenes, would unquestionably have been pro- 
nounced barbarous, and justly so, by Athenian 
taste. We are aware, that a religious origin 
has been assigned to their drama, and that it is 
supposed to have owed its peculiar form, and the 
solemnity and magnificence of its exhibitions, to 
this circumstance :---the chorus which aflorded 
the nucleus around which the dialogue and plot, 
in course of time formed, having been traced to 
the ancient hymns and lyrical compositions sung 
in honor of Bacchus, at the ‘idlsedion of the 
mysteries, or rather, orgies of that god. It 
seems not, however, to have been adverted to by 
those who attribute so much influence to this 
early connection of their drama, with their na- 
tional superstitions ; that the first exhibitions of 
the modern stage, were in like manner, of a reli- 


the Prometheus, Vinctus, of the heathen mind—in 
the mighty works it has left us—in its often vain 
speculations, and ever-instructive moral wisdom— 

“That rendered by its precept less, 

The sum of human wretchedness, 

And strengthened man with his own mind.” 
Yes! we behold the disinherited and heaven-abandoned 
son of Japhet, more nearly drawn to the life, by his 
own flame-plumed pen—the magic reed with which 
he stole fire from the chariot of the sun—or from the 
day, by improving its golden hours as they flew; than 
even in the sublime and mysteriously adumbrated 
picture sketched by the hand of Fiction, in which 
the giant, with his vulture and chain, lies extended 
on his lofty rock, against the dark back-ground of 
the Past; where the clouds of fable hang low and 
shadowingly, over the dimly-breaking dawn of His- 
tory and ‘Time— 

“Baffled as thou from high, 
Still in patient energy, 
In the endurance and repulse 
Of thine unconquerable spirit— 


Which Earth and fleaven could not convulse; 
A mighty lesson we inherit.” 


* The passiveness of the chorus, is also ridiculed 
by the Author of “The Wishes ;” under a like mis- 
apprehension of its true character, and of the part it 
performed on the scene: misapprehension, that may 
well be wondered at, in a scholar, and in the son of 
Bentley. 
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gious character, the ancient mysteries and imo- 
ralities, having been all founded on sacred sub- 
jects. Yet it will not be contended, that the dra- 
matic art has been in any way modified by or 
derived any advantage from this circumstance, 
either then, or that can be perceived at the pre- 
sent day. The ceremonials of the Catholic re- 
ligion, are yet not less gorgeous and imposing 
than were those of pagan worship ; and from the 
superior morality taught by Christianity, it might 
well have been expected that where it was thus 
afforded an opportunity of exercising an influ- 
ence upon the stage, it would necessarily have 
had the etfect of purifying and exalting its char- 
acter, and giving increased dignity andsolemnity 
to its exhibitions. It is known, however, that 
the ancient entertainments to which we allude, 
were no less distinguished by their revolting 
profanity, than by their low ribaldry, and dis- 
gusting buffoonery. Therefore, though we are 
willing to allow all due influence to the causes 
which are usually considered as having con- 
tributed to favor the growth and improvement 
of the arts in Greece, we yet maintain, that still 
greater and more immediate effect is to be at- 
tributed to the national patronage and encour- 
agement, which the superior taste of the Athe- 
mans led them to bestow upon the fine arts 
with so liberal a hand, and of which the ex- 
pense lavished in support of the theatre, affords 
so remarkable and splendid an example. In 
Greece, the theatre was under the patronage of 
the government, and a tragedy, asit is expressed 
by a French writer,* was a féte, given by the 
magistrates, at certain times of the year, at the 
expense of the republic, and on which they lav- 
ished immense sums. The successful poet, was 
crowned amidst the applauses of his countrymen; 
and if poor, was maintained for life out of the 
public treasury. It is to a system of this kind, 
that we owe the birth of the fine arts, and the 
master pieces of the Grecian stage, that have 
challenged the admiration of successive ages, 
and that still continued to gather new glories 
from the lapse of time. The profession of an 
actor was honorable in Athens, and the part of 
the Corypheus, or leader of the chorus, was often 
sustained by persons of the highest dignity and 
consequence in the republic. The following 
detail of the manner in whicha play was got up 
in Athens, is given us by Mr. Mitchell, the cele- 
brated translator of the comediesof Aristophanes. 
The office of the choregns, or chorus master, 
was both honorable and expensive. Each of 
the ten tribes, furnished one annually, and his 
business was to defray the expenses of the scen- 
ical representations, and those of the solemn 
festivals. If the tribe were too poor to provide 
a choregns, the expense fell upon the State. 
Sometimes, the charge fell upon two persons— 
sometimes, the choregns of one tribe, was allow- 
ed to conduct the chorus of another tribe. The 
choregns was, by law, to be at least forty years 
of age. Upon him rested the choice of the per- 
sons composing the chorus, and they were gen- 
erally taken from the youth of the tribe to which 
he belonged. A good flute player, to modulate 
their voice, and a skilful dancing master to reg- 
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be among the chief objects of his research. Some 
months before the approach of the festivals, the 
chorus and actors began to be practised in their 
performance ; the choregns frequently maintain- 
ing them during the whole of that time in his 
own house; that they might never be out of his 
own view. At the festivals and pompous pro- 
cessions, he appeared at their head, adorned with 
a gilt crown, and a magnificent robe. But it 
was at the theatre, that the chief contention took 
place between the rival choregi. Judges were 
solemnly established, and a prize adjudged to 
the chorus which had done most honor to the 
republic. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
with which the victory was sought and received. 
The prize was generally a tripod, and a victori- 
ous tribe most commonly consecrated it in the 
street of the tripods. ‘To these tripods were at- 
tached notices of the tribe which had gained the 
victory—and the archon who presided at the 
festival; of the citizen, who, under the name 
of choregns, had furnished the expenses of the 
company ; of the poet who composed the verses; 
of the master who exercised the chorus, and the 
musicians who directed the songs by the sound 
of his flute. The conquerors of the Persians, 
says the able Bartholomew, thought it an addi- 
tion to their celebrity, to have appeared at the 
head of the chorus; and on the tripod it might 
be seen inscribed, “The tribe Antiochus, gained 
this prize; Aristides was the chorus; Master 
Archastratus composed the piece.” On another, 
“Themistocles was the choregn; the tragedy was 
written by Phrynicus; Adimanteus was the arch- 
on.” The sovereign power of the state, thus 
allied itself with genius, and both assisted and 
rewarded its efforts; and itis to this sublime 
union of power with mind, that we owe the birth 
of the fine arts, and the perfection to which they 
were carried in Greece, which we have been in 
the habit of regarding witha species of super- 
stitious adiiration, as proofs of an original su- 
periority of intellect on the part of the Greeks, 
whom we are inclined to consider, as having 
been more highly and liberally endowed by na- 
ture, than any other people who ever existed ; 
and to have been indebted to a variety of fortui- 
tous and felicitous circumstances, besides, which 
tended to favor the growth and developement 
of the fine arts amongst them, and which can 
never be expected to occur again in the history 
of any other people. It is surely unphilosophi- 
cal, to resort to the supposed operation of un- 
known and occult qualities, and to fanciful theo- 
ries, for the solution of phenomena, which may 
be referred to more simple and obvious causes 
which all experience has shown, are simply ad- 
equate to produce the effects, which it is absurdly 
attempted to trace to more distant and recondite 
sources. We, at the same time, do not mean to 
ascribe the successful ascendancy of the fine arts 
among the Athenians, solely to the patronage so 
liberally extended to them by that enlightened 
and brilliant people. The regular and symme- 
trical form—the graces and merits of their drama, 
were undoubtedly the offspring of the superior 
genius, judgment and taste of its authors; who, 
however, we contend, were essentially aided, 
and enabled to attain a vastly higher degree of 
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excellence and success, than they could other- | 


wise have achieved by the munificentsupportand | 
stimulating encouragement which they received 
from the government, and the people at large. 
By their more enlightened successors of the 
present day, (France, and the brilliant little sov- 
ereignty of Bavaria, the eye of Germany being | 
excepted,) this national and fruit-ripening pat- 
ronage, is reserved for, and almost exclusively 
confined to the mechanic arts—those course- | 
featured and industrious daughters of earth, who | 
by one of those infatuations at once strange and | 
common, which occasions the hallucinated lover 
“to see Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt?*— 
and led a certain old lady to take more pleasure 
in caressing her cow, than anybody else—have 
now such universal favor and admiration, that 
with the usual caprice and tyranny which haugh- 
ty beauty, in the height of its power and charms, 
is so apt to display; now daily amuse them- 
selves, by each setting her awkward Hercules 
at work, upon some new task or mechanical un- 
dertaking, as Kurystheus did, their prototype of 
old—not much caring apparently, whether he 
performs it or not—the object being rather to 
give them an opportunity of signalizing his de- 
votion to his mistress, and the obedience aban- 
donée of the ardent and faithful lover, than to 
benefit by his labors—which, as matters of 
speculation, have almost in every case, turned 
out unprofitably, and proved decided failures. 


| 





* No one appears to have been more deeply smitten 
with the charms of these robustious and Amazonian 
damsels—these stout-limbed spliers of the spade and 
the pick-axe ; than honest Jonathan, who proverbially 
attached as he is to his money— has yet spent his last 
dollar, and fairly and gallantly ruined himself in their 
service. 


+Tue State Works.—We notice with pleasure 
that at the meeting held in North Mulberry Ward a 
few evenings since, a resolution was adopted, instruc- 
ting the delegates to support candidates for the Le- 
gislature, known to be favorable to the sale of the 
State Works. This is the true policy, and we trust 
that the city and county delegations of both parties 
will pursue a similar course. The truth is, before 
the meeting of the last Legislature, the people of the 
interior expressed themselves in the most unequivo- 
cal manner upon this subject. They not only said 
distinctly that they were in favor of the disposal of 
the public works of the Commonwealth, but they 
avowed a determination to submit to no further tax- 
ation, unless the improvements should cease to be a 
source of corruption to the Executive, and of expense to 
the people.--- Philadelphia Inquirer, August 18th, 1842. 


The Editor of the New-York American, in his 
paper of the 17th of August last, in commenting on 
the Message of the Governor of that State, ob- 
serves—“As things now stand—the New-York and 
Erie Rail-Road—for which the State has advanced 
three millions, and individuals, nearly tivo millions more, 
is to be sold, unless at this session, the Legislature 
should interpose.” He asks in the nameof justice— 
of the interest of the southern counties—of this city, 
and indeed, of the State,—éo be saved from the hands of 
the Sheriff.” 

“Nineteen of the States of this Union, in the ar- 
dent, perhaps, in some cases, inconsiderately ardent, 
woo of the improvement of their own condition, 

ave become involved, some of them heavily involv- 
ed, in debt. The greatest portion of this debt has 





been contracted for the accomplishment of stupen- 





But when, in addition to the comparative neg- 
lect and discountenance which literature and 
the fine arts in the mean time met with—the 
most false and preposterous principles of taste, 
are inculcated in high places ; when irregular- 
ity and incongruity have come to be treated as 
the mere “brave neglects” of genius ; or what is 
to the same purpose, are considered as unavoid- 
able and venial defects in works written after 
nature—we may well despair of seeing a better 
order of things prevail, and the reign of letters, 
and the fine arts, and true improvements com- 
mencedamongus. AJohnson,a Schlegel, anda 
Sir Walter Scott, and other critics equally able 
and illustrious, have not only treated the dra- 
matic unities, as unnecessary trammels upon 
genius ; but have even challenged a comparison 
between the works written on the irregular or 
romantic system—if system it may be called— 
and the models and master pieces of the classi- 
cal stage, which have abided for so many ages 
the test of criticism, the changes of taste, and 
the fluctuations of opinion. The first mentioned 
writer in his preface to Shakespeare, has boldly 
stepped forth, to break a lance with Aristotle on 
this subject, and maintains the thesis, that his fa- 
vourite author, who next to Lope de Vega, is the 
great examplar of that school--owed his distin- 
guished merits and unrivalled originality, to his 
ignorance of rules, and unacquaintance with the 
works of those great masters in his line, who 
lived before him. He derived, we are told, from 
this new source of excellence-—that is, from his 
want of knowledge and scholarship---an advan 
tage, similar to that which the ancients them- 
selves enjoyed, who had no models to betray 
them into imitation, or critical rules to fetter and 
trammel the natural movements of their genius. 
The amount of all this, when stripped of the im- 
posing and grandiloquent verbiage in which it 
is set forth by the author is, that Shakspeare 
was enabled to follow nature more dually by 





dous works to expedite and facilitate the intercourse 
of travel and of trade between the remotest extremi- 
ties of this great Republic, &c.* *** They need the 
assistance of a friendly and powerful hand, and 
where should they find it, but in the sympathies of 
the National Government ?”—Report on the Veto. 


Jonathan, thus sunk in a slough of his own dig- 
ging; and vainly praying to Hercules, while he is 
momently passed by steam boats, and nearly run 
over by rail-cars; all built with his own money— 
presents a woful, but certainly somewhat ludicrous 
spectacle; and gives, after all, but a poor specimen 
of that thrift and economy which his flatterers have 
always given him credit for understanding better 
than any of his brother sovereigns—and for practis- 
ing with more success than any potentate that ever 
lived before him. His Major-Domo, in the mean- 
time, vétoes all his requests, and cries for help, and 
has informed him plainly, that the funds necessary to 
extricate him ped vn difficulties, are wanted for other 
and more pressing purposes; and cannot be spared 
at this present time. Had he dedicated a little of his 
money, while he had it, to the decoration as well as 
the improvement of his estate, he would, at least, 
have had something to Jook at in his distress, and to 
recreate the eye, from that interestinz point of view, 
“the Pool of Despaad,” into which the Will O’ the 
Whisp of speculation has led and left him so comfor- 
tably deposited. 
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neglecting her rules ; than he could have done 
by studying and adhering to theia---a paradox 
which we should scarcely think wotth combating 
if it had not met with extensive reception, and, 
in a manner, got possession of the stage, through 
the combined dogmatism and sophistry with 
which it has been maintained by this great and 
popular writer. The fallacy that pervades the 
Preface, wrapt up as it is in the regal tissue of 
the author’s noble style, which occasioned it to 
be received as truth; fromthe mere costliness of 
the tasselled covering in which it was enveloped, 
consists in assuming, as the starting point in the 
controversy, that the rules of art are distinct 
from and opposed to those of nature; and that 
the laws of criticism form unnecessary restraints 
upon, instead of affording guides to the mind, 
and facilities to the movements and eflorts of 
genius. This being once admitted, it required 
no great ingenuity, or command of style, to ex- 
patiate on the pedantry of rules—the advantages 
of ignorance, and the beauties of irregularity— 
as the author has done; and to show, that the 
writers of the romantic or free school system-- 
(though they have not exactly attained to the 
same degree of excellence as their more ortho- 
dox rivals, or the adherents to the classical 
creed ;) yet enjoyed an advantage over the latter 
by their independence of rule, and freedom from 
the unnecessary fetters and pedantic restraints, 
which, by the mere authority of names, had been 
so long imposed on the human mind. The rules 
of art, nevertheless, as an eminent F'rench critic* 
long ago observed, are nothing more than the 
rules of nature---traced out by the investigation 
and established by the authority of critics, and 
carried into practice by genius---or more prop- 
erly speaking—first put in practice by the latter, 

which the best writers---or all those who desire 

to attain to true excellence, and lasting success— 
have found it necessary closely to study, and 

diligently pursue. For Aristetle drew his rules, 

not from the deep sources of his own mind, but 
from those great masters of the Grecian drama; 

who, in their turn, were guided solely by nature, 
or the lights of their jadgment or perception, 
and the taste of their Athenian audiences, in 
moulding into sculptural symmetry and classical 
grace, those immortal master pieces which they 
have left for the admiration, rather than for the 
imitation of succeeding writers. Shakespeare 
was not more ignorant of written rules, than 
were his Grecian predecessors--but was only 
less regardful of the dictates of judgment and 

taste ; or was led by the coarse and more igno- 
rant character of his audiences, to observe less 

attention to ruleand measure, than he probably 

would have done, had he lived in more enlight- 

ened times, and not been wholly dependant for 
patronage and support, on his favor with the 

“sroundlings” and rabble of the day; which 

no doubt was the real source of his failures, 

and his inattention to the true and higher prin- 

ciples of the dramatic art. His excellence and 

beauties are certainly derived from the same 

sources as those of his classical predecessors--- 

namely, from genius and observation, and a su- 

perior knowledge of human nature—and if in 











* La Harpe. 
Vou. I. 


soaring to the same heights as they did—he 
does not always like them sustain himself at 
that giddy elevation, but often falls like Satan, 
struggling through chaos-- 


“Plumb down— 
“Ten thousand fathoms deep’’— 


there to grovel in the mire, or in low scenes of 
inappropriate merriment, and vulgar butloonery; 
the fault, we are willing to admit, is not so much 
his, as that of his contemporaries, or the age in 
which he lived. To maintain, however, that 
he derived any advantage from his ignorance 
of the unities, and of the stricter rules of dra- 
matic composition, is quite as absurd as it would 
be to contend that gold is more valuable in the 
ore, than when refined and freed from the impu- 
rities of its matrix—fashioned in the mint, and 
stampt with the rich designs and ornaments of 
art. The general muddiness of the draughts 
which he serves up to his readers, is, however, 
considered by his critics, as only affording evi- 
dence of his disregard of disturbing the bottom, 
when filling his urn from the living and warm- 
spring of genius—or rather as a proof conclusive, 
of his having drawn them from greater depths 
than his more careful, but less gifted competitors 
were ever able to reach. But there can be no 
difference in water drawn from the same founiain, 
beyond that which exists between wine rendered 
feculent, and injured in its flavor, by rude and 
careless handling—and another portion of the 
same vintage, racked clear from the lees, and 
presented “in chrystal and myrrhine cups,” to 
the lips of the luxurious and experienced con- 
noisseur. It is well observed by La Harpe, in 
reply to the objection, that a too rigid adherence 
to critical rule cramps and tends to depress the 
native energies of genius—that as a sword suf- 
fers no injury from the particles lost in polishing 
it—a literary work, of whatever kind, in like 
manner, is improved, and not impaired by the 
pruning process, or the care bestowed in con- 
forming it to rule and measure, and assimilating 
it, as nearly as possible, to those modes of excel- 
lence which have attracted the admiration, and 
have received the approbation of successive ages. 
[t is evident, in a word, that the dramatist, must, 
like the statuary and the painter, work by model, 
please by method, and even “invent by rule;” for 
the formation of a fine drama, is no less a work 
of art, than the execution of a piece of sculpture, 
or the painting of a picture. It is, indeed, the 
truest policy, in the pursuit of the higher attain- 
ments of intellect and art, to promote that close 
alliance between skill and genius, to which we 
owe the greatest productions of the human mind; 
and which it was the aim and study of the wise 
ancients to bring about, and to exemplify in the 
immortal works they have left behind them. It 
is the peculiar province, and highest vocation of 
genius, to assist and advance art; by which it is 
assisted in turn, and afforded a stepping-stone to 
still greater achievements, and more exalted ex- 
cellence. The attempt, therefore, to dispense 
with rule, and abjure the aid of art, is treason 
to itself, an abandonment of its noblest functions, 
and a neglect of its most important and efficient 
aids. 
Lassts. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Tue Indian summer time is here, 

The loveliest time of all the year, 

To Southern bosoms ever dear, 
Pleasant, yet sombre ; 

Betokening the winter near, 

When all the forest’s pride is sere, 

To nature rife with signs of fear, 
Sad, without number. 


Sad, but how gorgeous all the signs !— 

The sun that in the west declines, 

Gives beauty more, while yet he shines 
In mellow’d glory ; 

And Nature, to her summer time, 

In parting, gives it beauty’s prime 

And softness, as the saddest chime 
Of lover’s story. 

Like to the animal that tries 

While, yet, before it pants and dies, 

Each various change that beautifies 
Each hue and colour, 

Till, lighting on perfection’s shade, 

Just then, it doth begin to fade, 

When beauty may not be pourtray’d 
Fairer or fuller. 


Like to an infant’s dying smile, 
Making death lovelier, the while, 
Than even life, untouch’d with guile ;— 
Or, like the gleaming, 
The radiance of that meteor light, 
Which flashes brighter on the sight, 
Before, in shades of gloomy night, 
Is quench’d its beaming. 


The Indian summer time is here, 
All gorgeous now, it doth appear 
Like Indian widow, as the bier 
Of death she’s viewing; 
Array’d in robes of richest dye, 
That nothing sombre to the eye, 
May cause to think the time so nigh 
Of her undoing. 


Like barbarous chief, with death in view, 
Decking his form in trappings new, 
Of every various shade and hue ;— 
His sole endeavor, 
Disguising charms o’er death to throw, 
And seem to take the sting from wo, 
And softening thus, to deem his blow 
Repell’d forever. 


The Indian summer time is here,— 
It wins the smile, but wakes the tear, 
With nature’s sad, but gorgeous bier, 
Before us lying; 
And yet, tho’ bright the summer’s close, 
With pomp no other season knows, 
More bright the blest decay of those, 
Who, sinking to their last repose, 
In Christ are dying. , 
Columbia, Nov. 1842. M. M. 








The Indian Suminer—Oh! fly, but remember---Give me, when daylight sets. 





SONG. 
OH! FLY, BUT REMEMBER. 


Ou! fly, but remember, 
I cannot forget ;— 
They may rob us of rapture, 
But not of regret ;— 
They tear us asunder, 
Our hopes they deny, 
But love’s thought is free’st 
Of all in the sky! 


They call thee a traitor,— 
They say when we part, 
Thou wilt soon drive my image 
In scorn, from thy heart ;— 
Enough that my faith is, 
A sure faith in thine ;— 
The love in thy bosom 
I judge of by mine. 


And were I to doubt thee, 
And wert thou to fly, 
To live on without thee, 
Were vain—I should die.—~ 
But I wrong thee to whisper, 
The word which would blast— 
My heart with my mouth speaks, 
“Love on to the last.” 


I make thee no pledges, 
I ask not for thine; 
Keep thy faith but as truly, 
As I shall keep mine; 
If like me thou dost cherish 
This living regret; 
We may part—we may perish— 
But never forget ! 
Eva Morris. 





SONG. 
GIVE ME, WHEN DAYLIGHT SETS. 


Give me, when daylight sets, 
And stars are on the sea, 
The thought that never all forgets, 
And I'll give mine to thee; 
Think, at that sacred hour, 
That Iam watching too, 
And if the gentle stars have power, 
Both shall be true. 


Yet little need have I, 
Of this, my troth to keep; 
I see thee, in the pure blue sky, 
In day, night, land and deep; 
The breeze that stirs my hair, 
The stars that light the sea, 
The twilight’s whisper, earth and air, 
All tell of thee! 
SPIRIDION. 
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ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF 
THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON, 8. C. IN 1780. 


Tue American Revolution is a text-book of 
patriotism for all coming ages. Its lessons can 
never be too often studied—nor its precepts too 
often inculcated—nor its principles too often held 
up for the example and admiration of mankind. 
The mere physical warfare—the battling of army 
with army—and force opposing force, is but a 
small part of the Revolution. The moral and 
intellectual, far outstrips the military grandeur of 
that struggle; and we loose sight of some of the 
noblest pictures of virtue—heroism—and exalt- 
ed patriotism, by confining our observation to its 
mere military and naval results. 

In no State probably can more instances of 
this character be found, than in South-Carolina. 
Her situation upon the Southern skirts of the 
United Colonies—her proximity to the English 
Islands—her borders open to hostile tribes of 
Indians—her teeming population of blacks, and 
many other causes, contributed to make the war 
fall upon her with a severe stroke, and call upon 
her citizen’s for dangers and sufferings greater 
than those of any othercolony, save perhaps Geor- 
gia, the southern frontier, and the most defence- 
less province. The prize of Carolina was great- 
ly coveted by the British Ministry, and British 
commanders, and they sought to secure her at 
least, in allegiance, even if they lost the fealty 
of the others. Their eyes were upon her from 
the beginning of hostilities—they watched her 
every movement with the most jealous strict- 
ness ; and waited but a favourable opportunity, 
to pour their legions upon her and reduce her to 
obedience. That opportunity was found—im- 
proved—and made to result in successful eflorts. 
On the reduction of Georgia, and the re-esta- 
blishment of the royal government under Sir 
James Wright in Savannah, Sir Henry Clinton 
determined on the reduction of Charleston. The 
time chosen was unfortunate for Carolina. The 
English were flushed with their success against 
the American and French armies before Sa- 
vannah; and the Continentals were equally de- 
pressed by reverses—disasters—and ultimate de- 
feat. Many local causes also contributed to les- 
sen their ardor—and reduce their numbers, and 
weaken their efforts. But no sooner was it 
known that the commander-in-chief had fixed 
upon Charleston as the point of attack, than the 
Assembly unanimously resolved to defend it to 
the last.” This attack, which had long been medi- 
tated, and was only deferred till the departure of 
the French fleet from the coast, which taking 

lace soon after the siege of Savannah, enabled 
Sir Henry to embark his troops, designed for 
this expedition, at the close of December, 1779. 
The troops detailed for this service, were twelve 
regiments—four flank battalions—a mixed corps 
of British, Hessians and Royalists—a large de- 
tachment of artillery and two hundred and fifty 
cavalry. They were embarked on board the 
fleet of Admiral Arbuthnot, and more than forty 
days were consumed in their passage from New- 
York to Tybee, where they only arrived at the 
latter end of January. Having refreshed them- 
selves a few days, they sailed for North Edisto ; 
and landing about thirty miles from Charleston, 
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took possession of John’s Island, and Stono ferry, 
and shortly after of James Island, and Wappoo 
Cut. On the approach of this fleet, the Assem- 
bly, which was then sitting, delegated to John 
Rutledge, their Governor, and such of his Coun- 
cilas he could conveniently consult, “a power to 
do every thing necessary for the public good, ex- 
cept the taking away the life of a citizen without 
a legal trial.” This extraordinary investiture of 

wer, making him almost the dictator of Caro- 
ina, was to continue till ten days after their next 
session ; and entering at once, and with his usual 
firmness and decision, upon the work of gather- 
ing troops to repel the invaders, he issued a 
proclamation, “requiring such of the militia as 
were regularly drafted, and all the inhabitants, 
and owners of property in the town, to repair to 
the American standard and form the garrison 
immediately, under pain of confiscation.” The 
militia, however, were unwilling to go to Charles- 
ton, in consequence of the reported prevalence of 
the small pox in that place. The South-Caro- 
lina Continentals had, in three years, been re- 
duced from six regiments of twenty-four hundred 
men, to but little more than one regiment of 
eight hundred men. Congress could only aid 
them with about fifteen hundred North-Carolina 
and Virginia Continentals, and a fleet of two 
frigates—a twenty gun ship and a small sloop of 
war—under command of Commodore Whipple. 
Resort was therefore had to the Governor of 
Havana for aid, and he was promised by Col. 
Ternant, who was sent from Charleston, two 
thousand men to co-operate with him in the re- 
duction of St. Augustine, ifhe would loan a suffi- 
cient number of ships and troops for the defence 
of Charleston. His mission, however, was un- 
successful, and the State was thrown almost up- 
on her own resources, at a time when those re- 
sources had well nigh been destroyed by the 
wasting eflects of predatory warfare—when the 
currency was sadly depreciated, and when the en- 
thusiasm of the people was checked by the failure 
of the siege of Savannah, and the large force which 
had now invaded their own province. Ramsay 
says, doubtless and with truth, that “had Sir 
Henry Clinton pushed immediately for the town, 
it is probable that he might have possessed him- 
self of it in four days,” such was its unprepared 
and defenceless condition. 

He chose, however, to advance by regular ap- 
proaches, and thus consumed nearly three months 
in effecting what a more rapid and decisive 
movement might have accomplished in a week. 

We have before us, three manuscript journals 
of this siege, none are entirely perfect, though 
from them all we get a continuous whole. Two 
of these journals are original, viz. one by Gen. 
McIntosh, and the other by an unknown officer; 
and the other an imperfect copy of the journal of 
Major Habersham, of Georgia. The publication 
of these, may, perhaps, throw no additional light 
upon this memorable siege, but history demands 
their preservation, and it cannot but be interest- 
ing to read the feelings and operations of those 
who were engaged in the defence of Charleston, 
as they were recorded at the time, by able and 
distinguished officers. On comparing the jour- 
nals of General McIntosh and Major Habersham 
with that published in Moultrie’s Memoirs, there 
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appears so ‘much similarity as to induce the 


belief that one must have been copied from the | 


other. As the journal of General McIntosh com- 
mences on the 12th February, and is continued 


with much regularity, we incline to the opinion, | 


that Gen. Moultrie probably copied what he | 
thought necessary for his “Memoirs,” from the | 
manuscript of McIntosh, while they were confin- 
ed as prisoners at Haddrel’s Point. For neither 
his journal as published, nor that of Major Ha- 
bersham, commenced till the 28th March. All 
the journals before us are more or less mutilated, 


and but little of that written by the unknown offi- | 


cer is legible. 

Making General McIntosh’s journal the basis 
of our remarks, we shall be able, with the assis- 
tance of the other manuscripts, ‘to make out, as 
we hope, an interesting account of the gallant de- 
fence of Charleston in 1780. 

PoNnroNn-PARSONAGE, 
Saturday, 12th February, 1780. 

Heard that between forty and fifty sail of the 
enemy’s ships came in yesterday, at North Ed- 
isto Inlet, and were landed in force upon John’s 
Island.* 

Sunpay, 13th of February, 1780. 

Set off this day with my family, having two 
wagons, northwardly. Crossed Ponpon river 
at Parker’s ferry, and lodged this night at Mr. 
J. McQueen’s plantation. 

Monpay, 14th of February, 1780. 

Heard the enemy landed some light troops at 
Stono—that our light horse were ordered, and 
upon their march from Sheldon, (our infantry 
stationed there having passed some days ago)— 
we crossed over Bacon’s Bridge, and through 
Dorchester to Mr. Lartezett’s, at Goose Creek, 
where we were detained this night and all the 
next day and night. 

Wepnespay, 16th of February, 1780. 

Met General Huger with his family at Monk’s 
Corner, going up the country—-here we heard 
that Murray’s ferry was impassable with carria- 
ges, which determined me to go higher up San- 
tee river. Put up this night at Mr. Thomas 


Sabbs’. 


” + From the Manuscript 1 Notes s of Col. Bernard 
Beekman, we learn that ‘‘on or about the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, J 780, General Lincoln, called Brigadier Gen- 
eral Moultrie and Colonels C. C. Pinckney, Heath, 
De Laumoy, Malmady and Beekman, to a Council 


at his quarters.—Informed them the British troops | 


landed in different parts of this State to the southard, 
and were said to be marching to Charlestown. Laid 
several returns before them, giving the number of 
Continental troops now in this State—the number he 

expected---and the prospect he had of being joined by 
the militia of this State and of North-C arolina. The 
General also informed the Council that he had or- 
dered Col. Parker with his command down from 
Augusia, and then put this question, 

“Do you think it expedient that all or any part of 
our army go out to meet the enemy and attack them, 
as we may have opportunity on their w ay to town ?” 

Answered in the negative by all, but Colonel 
Malmady. 

It was then resolved, that the Continental troops 
should be immediately called to Charlestown and its 
vicinage, except the horse and two light companies 
of foot, who were to harass the enemy on their march 
as occasion offered, 


Tuurspay, 17th of Piliwons, 1 1 “80. 

Baited at Martin’s, and put up this night at 
Nelson’s ferry. 

Frivay, 18th of February, 1780. 

Crossed the ferry with much difficulty and 
lodged this night at Col. Sumpter’s, where we 
were weather bound all the next day and night, 
and very genteelly treated. 

SunpDay, 20h February, 1780. 

Put up this night at Capt. Richardson’s, at the 
entrance of the High Hills. 

Monpay, 2ist of February, 1780. 
| Came to a house upon the High Hills be- 
longing to Morton Wilkinson, just vacated by a 
Capt. Chisolm, where we stayed till Sunday 
morning, trying to get an empty house in this 
neighborhood to no — 

Sunpay, 27th of February, 1780. 

Set off this morning for C amden, and put up 
this night at one McCormick’s, a little inhospita- 
ble house over Creek. 

Monpay, 28h of February, 1780. 

Put up this night at old Payn’s house upon 
Pine Tree or Town Creek, in sight of Camden, 
| where we stayed all the next day, and were visi- 
ted by Messrs. Joseph Kershaw, Joseph Haber- 
sham, E. Telfair, &e. 

Peacar, 29th of February, 1780. 

Moved this evening to a little shop in Camden, 
which was the only vacant house Col. Kershaw 
could procure for me, and was liable to be turned 
out every hour, as it was engaged for Gen. Hu- 
ger’s family, if they came that length. 

My old triend and acquaintance, Jo. Kershaw, 
was kind enough to promise he would supply 
my family with provisions during my absence, 
and took ihe few slaves I had left, to work with 
his own, upon shares. Saw here the German 
proclamation of 2d March, &c. I stayed here 
settling these matters and my family until 

Wepnespay, 8th of March, 1780. 

Set off this morning with Lt. Col. Hopkins, 
(just from Virginia) for Charleston—crossed the 
Wateree river at Camden, and took up this 
/night at Mrs. McCord’s Congaree Ferry. 

Tuurspay, 9/h of March, 1780. 

Baited at the fine Springs of U law, and lodged 
this night at ’*s tavern at Manigault’ s 
Ferry, ‘although my old friend and countryman, 
William Leconte, lived close by—here I metmy 
son Lackie coing from Charleston to see his 
mother at Camden in his way to Augusta, and 
as the direct road was not safe travelling, which 
he experienced going there from Ponpon, where 
he set off from the day we left it. 

Fripay, 10’2 of March, 1780. 

Baited at Martin’s, and lodged at Mr. ‘Thomas 
Sabb’s all night. 

Saturpay, 11/h of March, 1780. 
| Heard cannon all this day as we rid along 
the road which made us impatient; that Gen. 
| Moultrie who commanded the horse at Bacon’s 
| Bridge was taken sick, and Gen. Huger sent to 
_takecommand in his room.—It consists of Bland’s, 
| Baylie’s, Pulaski’s and Horry’s corps, with some 
volunteers—aliogether about 250 horse. Came 
| to Charleston in the evening, and put up at Mrs. 
Minis’, though disagreeable on account of some 
British prisoners quartered at her house. Ho- 
gan’s brigade arrived in town 3d instant. 
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Sunpay, 12th March. 
AsI did not find Gen. Lincoln at home last 
night, I waited upon him this morning. Found 
the enemy had possession of James Island since 
the latter end of February, and were now erect- 
ing a work upon Bunker’s Hill, behind Fort 
Johnson. We saw their fleet, transports, store- 
ships, merchantmen, &c., in Stono River, Wap- 
poo Cut, from Ferguson’s house, in Tradd-street, 
and some men-of-war over the bar. Our horse 
skirmished near Ashley Ferry. 
Mownpay, 13th March. 
The enemy burnt Fenwick’s houses on Wap- 
poo Neck, (made a pest-house for the small-pox, ) 
and erected a battery there of four (six) heavy 
cannon, distance yards from town. I was 
ordered to take the command of the South-Car- 
olina country militia. (See general orders.) 
Tvuespay, 14/2 March, 1780. 
The enemy erected another battery of two 
heavy cannon south side of Ashley River, about 
Hervey’s, above the other, and a bomb battery 
upon arising ground between the two gun bat- 
teries. The latter never played. 
_ Wepnespay, 15th March. 
A colonel’s command, kept some time past at 
Ashley Ferry, this side, were withdrawn this day, 
and marched down to Gibbs’, about 1 1-2 miles 
from our lines, where we had a picquet before. 
Only 25 men, for alook out, left at the ferry. 
Tuurspay, the 16/A, 
The light infantry of Hogan’s brigade order- 
ed to relieve the command at Gibbs’. Twelve 
sail of shipping seen off the bar. 
Fripay, 17th March. 
My family, servants, horses, &c., were moved 
yesterday to new quarters, Mr. Lowndes’ house, 
where Gen. Hogan lodged, near Ferguson’s ; 
and early this morning went to it myself. Re- 
ceived a letter by Capt. Nash, from a friend at 
Congress, dated 15th Feb. 





Saturnay, the 18¢h. 
The enemy’s ships off the bar disappeared— 
being stormy last night. 
Sunpnay, the 19th. 
The enemy’s ships appeared again off the bar, 
being fine weather. 
Monpay, the 20th. 
This morning the enemy’s shipping (men-of- 
war) came over the bar. Eight from 20 to 50 
guns.* 
Tvespay, the 21st. 
Our ships—the Providence of 30, the Boston 
of 32, the Queen of France of 18, and the Ran- 


ger of 20 guns, continental—with the ———- of 


24, and Pollacker of — guns, French,—and the 
Brickole, state ship of 28 guns, were stationed 
near Fort Moultrie, with two armed brigs, to in- 
tercept the British fieet there ; but this day were 
ordered, and came up to Charlestown, in order 
to take their guns and sailors for our batteries, 





* CHarRLestown, March 20/A, 1780. 
This morning the enemy’s ships (seven of them,) 
got over the bar, and are now in Five Fathom Hole: 
erhaps they may begin their attack to-morrow. I 
aie we shall give a good account of them. The 
enemy still remain at Wappoo. We hear they are 
to march to-day this way. 


Your’s, &e. Wx. Moc trie. * 
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as also the gallies, and to sink some of them in 
the channel of Cooper River, before the town.* 


W epnespay, 22d March. 
Very busy landing the cannon, &c., from the 
shipping, making traverses, &c. Fine weather.{ 


Tuurspay, the 23d. 
The same as yesterday, at work; and the 
enemy busy at their works, south side Ashley 
River. Very cold, windy, rainy and stormy. 
Gallies came thro’? Wappoo Cut. 1sub., 1 ser- 
geant, 1 corporal, and 25 privates, ordered to re- 
lieve Ashley Ferry, last time. 


Faipay, the 24th. 
General Lillington, with his North-Carolina 
militia, all went home ; except about 170 volun- 
teers of them, who agreed to stay under the 
command of Col. Lytle. Major Habersham ap- 
pointed their Major. Cold, clear weather. 


* These vessels were the Bricole, pierced for sixty, 
but mounting forty-four guns—24 and 18 pounders ; 
the Providence, thirty-two, 18 and 12 pounders; the 
Boston of thirty-two guns; the Queenof Fvance, twen- 
ty-eight 9 pounders; Ranger, twenty 6 pounders; 
Notre Dame, a brig of sixteen guns; L’ Adventure, 
twenty-six guns; Truze of twenty-six guns; Gen. 
Lincoln, brig, of twenty guns; Le Polaque, of sixteen 
6 pounders; and three gallies. 


+t March 22d, 1780. 

I wrote you yesterday; since which we have al- 
tered our plan greatly. All our ships and gallies 
are ordered up to town, and their guns taken out, 
and placed in the batteries, and manned by the sail- 
ors; by which means we have a reinforcement on 
shore of 1200 men, which adds greatly to our strength. 
We are to sink some ships, to stop the channel from 
the Exchange over to the marsh on the other side. 

The reasons for altering the plan fixed upon to 
dispose of our fleet, wus, that Com. Whipple did not 
choose to risk an engagement with the British fleet. 
I think he was right in the first instance, when sta- 
tioned just within the bar, toprevent the British fleet 
from coming over, as that was a dangerous place. 
But his second position, when he was to lay a little 
above Fort Moultrie, within point-blank shot of the 
fort, with his ships across to rake the channel; in 
that situation it would have been impossible for them 
to pass, without losing some of their ships. I scarce- 
ly think they would have attempted it. The fleet 
(the British) was of little service to the besiegers in 
blocking up our port, as all the reinforcements that 
we got, or could expect to have, came in by land: it 
is true, Admiral Arbuthnot had the honor of having 
Fort Moultrie tamely given up to him, without firing 
a single gun, after Col. Pinckney was withdrawn 
from that command. After the British fleet had 
passed Fort Moultrie, it was no longer of use to us, 
but rather adead weight. We fired at them yester- 
day, which obliged them to move alittle. Two of 
their boats were sounding Ashley River, but we 
soon made them retire. The fleet still lays in Five 
Fathom Hole. Your's, &c., 

Ww. Mot trie. 


: Ramsay says, speaking of the difficulty of rein- 
forcing the garrison :-—“Out of a thousand North- 
Carolina militia, commanded by Gen. Lillington, 
whose term of service expired while the siege was 
pending, no more than three hundred could be per- 
suaded to remain within the lines, though the goy- 
ernment of South-Carolina offered to those who 
would continue in the garrison, very generous en- 
couragement. Seven hundred continentals, com- 
manded by Gen. Woodford, who had marched -five 
hundred miles in twenty-eight days, arrived in 
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Saturpay, the 25th. 

Fired at the enemy’s gallies in Wappoo Creek 
from our batteries,—there were three of them 
seen. Cold, clear weather. 

Sunpay, the 26th. 

The army moved to the front lines,—the North 
Carolina regulars on the right, the Virginia next, 
then Lytle’s corps, and South-Carolina regulars. 
Windy. Gen. Moultrie ordered to have the di- 
rection of the batteries and artillery. 


Mownpay, 27th March, 1780. 

A council of general and field officers held 
this morning at head-quarters, Tradd-street, for 
their opinions upon the propriety of evacuating 
Fort Moultrie, and they were all of opinion (ex- 
cept Col. Parker’s officers, ) that it should not be 
evacuated. Note—This is the first council of 
war called since I was in town. 

Col. Hamilton and Dr. Smith taken by Col. 
Washington at Stono. The Colonel, W., killed 
some and sent some more of the enemy’s pri- 
soners into town. Some boats went up Ashley 
River in the night, from Wappoo Cut. 


Tuespay, the 28th. 
The enemy crossed Ashley River in force, 
two miles above the ferry, and drove our small 
pickets stationed on this side, down. 


Wepnespay, the 29th. 
The enemy advanced down the Neck. Two 
companies of South-Carolina light infantry or- 
dered to join the two companies of North-Caro- 
lina light infantry, and the command given to 
Lieut. Col. Laurens. 
Tuurspay, the 30th. 
The enemy came down as far as Gibbs’, from 
whence they skirmished with, and drove our 
light infantry, who continued skirmishing with 
them all the day in view of our lines, each re- 
treating and advancing alternately in excellent 
order. Lieut. Col. Laurens, who commanded, 
was reinforced in the evening by Major Low 
and ninety men, with two field pieces. Our of- 
ficers and men, stimulated in view of both armies 
and many ladies, vied with each other in acts of 
firmness and gallantry; particularly in regain- 
ing an old breastwork, the enemy took posses- 
sion of in the evening, after our people were re- 
treating regularly to the garrison. A mere point 
of honor, without advantage! and afterwards 
left it about dark, retreating very orderly into 
the garrison. Our loss—Capt. Bowman killed, 
Major Hyrne and seven privates wounded. The 
enemy must have lost many. Their view seem- 
ingly was to draw our men over the river into 
the woods. They were all this day ferrying 
their troops over from Wappoo Neck to Gibbs’. 
Fripay, 31st March. 
The garrison busily employed throwing up 
works, mounting cannon, &c., all day. The 
enemy first broke ground this night at a consi- 
derable distance—say 10 to 1200 yards. Fine 
weather. Gen. Scott arrived without troops. 





Charleston on the 10th April. This was the only 
reinforcement the garrison received during the siege, 
though the communication between the town and 
country was open until the middle of April.” These 
“continentals” were Virginians. Moultrie says they 
landed at Gadsden’s wharf on the seventh of April. 
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Saturpay, Is¢ April, 1780. 

Fine weather—our troops employed as yes- 
terday—all quiet on both sides. Charleston 
militia ordered from the Bay to the right of the 
lines, first time. 

Sunpay, 2d April. 

Foggy morning—the enemy very busy the 
two last nights throwing up their works and en- 
trenchments, which are seen this morning very 
plain from our lines. One redoubt is nearly op- 
site our nine gun battery on the right of the 
horn-work, and another a little to the left of the 
horn-work, about 1000 yards distant. Their 
shipping lie off the bar very quiet. Our allow- 
ance of beef shortened, and sugar ordered in 
lieu thereof. Guard altered, &c. 


Monnpay, the 3d. 
Though our cannon have been continually 
playing upon the enemy since Friday night, it 
does not seem to retard their works; they are 
busily employed day and night in pie: Bon 
the two redoubts above mentioned, and erecting 
another on our left, nearly opposite battery No. 
4, about the same distance with the others from 
our line. 
‘ Turspay, the 4th. 
Several deserters came in to us within this 
three or four days past, who say that on Thurs- 
day last the enemy had upwards of twenty men 
killed and wounded,—among the last was Lord 
St. Clair and a Lieut. Col.; and that they were 
bringing their heavy cannon on the Neck. The 
cannonading from our batteries continues day 
and night. Two ten-inch and one seven-inch 
mortar, are removed from the Bay to play upon 
them. They are all this day hard at work fin- 
ishing their batteries, redoubts, and throwing 
up lines of communication. A sortie, to be com- 
manded by Gen. Scott, Col. Clark, Lt. Colonel 
Laurens, &c., was intended, but was not put in 
execution. Fine weather. The continental ship 
Ranger and the French ship, cannonaded the 
enemy’s works on our right, from Town Creek, 
which was returned by two 24 pounders from 
their field pieces. Wolf-pits begun, and addi- 
tional works in the gorge of the horn-work. 
Wepnespay, the 5th. 
Last night the enemy carried on their ap- 
proaches to Hampstead hill, upon which they 
erected a battery for twelve cannon, and a mor- 
tar battery a little in the rear of it; although we 
were annoying them with our cannon and mor- 
tars. The enemy’s batteries on Wappoo Neck, 
and four of their gallies which came out of Wap- 
poo Creek into the stream of Ashley River for the 
preree*, cannonaded the west side of the town 
riskly all night, without any other damage than 
shattering some houses, killing two horses at 
my quarters, and killing one man in King-street. 


Tuurspay, the 6th. 

The enemy approached from their centre re- 
doubt. and erected a battery of five guns oppo- 
site, upon the angle between our batteries No. 
11 and 12. Our cannon and mortars played 
briskly and were well directed, all last night and 
this day ; and were doubly retorted upon us du- 
ring the night from their gallies and batteries 
upon Wappoo Neck, as before. 

»Gen. Woodford, with his brigade, came into 
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the garrison from Addison’s Ferry, over Cooper 
River; andsome North-Carolina militia, under 
the command of Col. Harrington. 


Fripay, the 7th. 

This afternoon twelve sail of the enemy’s ship- 
ping passed Fort Moultrie, under a very heavy 
cannonade from the fort, and was smartly re- 
turned from each of the ships as they passed 
singly. One of them,a large store-ship, ran 
aground in the cove, and was blown up by her 
own people. One fifty and two forty-four gun 
ships, four frigates, two ships supposed to be 
transports, a schooner and a sloop, anchored un- 
der Fort Johnson. ships remained in Five 
Fathom Hole. The damage done the shipping 
is uncertain; but nota man hurt in the fort. 

Saturpay, the 8th, 

The cannonade from the garrison is contin- 
ued day and night to retard the enemy’s works ; 
they are, notwithstanding, constantly employed 
carrying on their approaches and finishing their 
batteries ; and their batteries over Ashley Riv- 
er, and their gallies from Wappoo Creek, pay us 
in kind, especially at night. The Charlestown 
militia are ordered from the right of the lines to 
the South Bay, as formerly. Gen. Hogan takes 
their place in the lines; Gen. Woodford on his 


left, &c. 





Sunpay, the 9th. 
The enemy last night carried on their ap- 
proaches from their left redoubt, and threw up 
a battery for ten cannon against the angle of 
our advanced redoubt, or half moon battery, 
and the redan No.7. Cannonading as usual, 
and some at their shipping at Fort Johnston, 
without effect. 
Monpay, 10th April. 
Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot 
sent in a flag, summoning the garrison and town 
to surrender. To which, Gen. Lincoln imme- 
diately, and without consulting any one, sent 
them for answer, that his duty and inclination 
led him to hold out to the last extremity. This 
evening Capt. John Gilbank killed by accident 
in Bottar’s battery, &c. 
Tuespay, the 110A. 
The enemy used double diligence now in com- 
pleting their works and mounting their cannon, 
whilst we ply them with our cannon and mortars 
as usual; and they from their gallies and batte- 
ry west side of Ashley River, in return. 
Wepwnespay, the 12th. 
The same as yesterday on both sides. It is 
said several flat-bottomed boats were hauled 
on land by the enemy across the Neck, from 
Ashley to Cooper River. This day Gen. Lin- 
coln sent for the general officers to his marquee, 
and presented a letter to them directed to Gov. 
Rutledge, which they all signed; signifying 
their opinion, in support of the General’s, (alrea- 
dy given,) that the Governor and part of the 
council, at least, ought to leave the garrison, for 
many substantial reasons. 


Tuurspay, 13¢h April, 1780. 
All the general officers were called by Gen. 
Lincoln to his quarters this morning, where he 
gave us the first idea of the state of the garri- 
son, the men, provisions, stores, artillery, &c., in 


it; the little hopes he had of any succor of con- 











sequence, and the opinion of the engineers res- 
pecting our fortifications; that they were only 
field works, or lines, and could hold out but few 
days more. With every information he could 
obtain of the numbers and strength of the ene- 
my, &c., he was compelled to take up the idea 
of evacuating the garrison ; when, without he- 
sitation, ] gave it as my own 7 that as 
we were so unfortunate as to suffer ourselves to 
be penned up in the town, and cut off from all 
resources in such circumstances, we should not 
lose an hour longer in attempting to get the 
continental troops, at least, out—while we had 
one side open yet over Cooper River,—upon 
whose safety the salvation, not only of this State, 
but some others, will (may probably) depend. 
The General said he only desired (and which, 
I think, all the gentlemen seemed to acquiesce 
in now,) that we should consider maturely of 
the expediency and practicability of such a mea- 
sure, by the time he would send for us again; 
and the cannonade mentioned this morning from 
the enemy beginning, broke up the council ab- 
ruptly. Gov. Rutledge and part of his council, 
went over Cooper River about 120’clock this day. 

Between 9 and 10 this morning, the enemy 
opened all their gun and mortar batteries at 
once, (being the first time they fired upon the 
town, or our lines upon the front,) and continued 
a furious cannonade and bombarding, with little 
intermission, till midnight; their batteries from 
Wappoo playing upon the left flank of our lines 
and the town at the same time, and their gallies 
from Wappoo Creek during the night, as usual ; 
which we returned smartly from our lines, and, 
we presume, with good eflect. A sergeant and 
private of North-Carolina killed, and some wo- 
men and children in town; the houses are much 
damaged, and two were burned down near Gen. 
Moultrie’s, Ansonboro’, by carcases, of which 
they threw several from ten-inch mortars. Their 
cannon are chiefly twenty-four pounders oppo- 
site our lines, and thirty-six pounders upon Wap- 
poo: their mortars from five and a half to (ten) 
thirteen inches. One embrasure at redan No. 7, 
destroyed; and also a twenty-six pounder in the 
latter dismounted, with some other smaller dam- 
ages. 

Fripay, 14th April. 

The enemy are approaching fast upon the 
right, and keep up an incessant fire from the 
small arms, cannon and mortars. A sergeant 
of North-Carolina killed by a cannon-ball; also 
two matrosses of South-Carolina, and one of mi- 
litia artillery, by two of our cannon going off 
while they were loading them. Capt. Hill says 
our horse were surprised this day at Monk’s 
Corner. — killed, — men and an officer, with 
— horses, taken.* 

* “At the beginning of the siege, Gen. Lincoln or- 
dered the regular cavalry, amounting to three hun- 
dred men, to keep the field, and the country militia 
were ordered to act as infantry in their support. The 
militia, at this period of the contest, were uncom- 
monly averse from doing their duty, and on various 
pretences, refused to attach themselves to the caval- 
ry. This important body of horse, which was inten- 
ded to cover the country, and keep open a communi- 
cation between it and the town, was surprised on 
the 14th of April at Monk’s Corner, by a strong par- 
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SarurDay, 15th April. 

The enemy continue approaching fast on our 
right. Our mortars are ordered to the right to 
annoy them. A continual fire of small arms, 
cannon and mortars from the enemy. A batte- 
ry of two guns opened by the enemy at Stiles’ 
place on James’ Island, which played constantly 
on the town; distance across 82 chain. Many 
of the enemy’s boats hauled over the Neck into 
Town Creek. Two of them, mounted with brass 
cannon, came down the creek this morning, and 
fired at the Ranger and Adventure. 

Sunpay, the 16fA. 

Two 18 pounders, a quantity of provisions, 
and other valuable articles, were got out of the 
wreck of the vessel near Fort Moultrie. It is 
said the enemy attempted to land on Habcaw 
Neck from two gun-boats, but were prevented 
by Col. Malinady (Captain Theus.) Cannona- 
ding, &c., on both sides, ail day and night as 
usual. The new church steeple struck by a 
24 |b. ball from James’ Island battery. fits 
arm broke off, &c. Major Hogg, with detach- 
ment of men, ordered over this night to 
Lamprier’s Point. 








Monpay, 17th April. 

An inhabitant of the town killed, and a woman 
wounded, in bed together. The approaches 
continued to the right. The enemy advanced 
their bemb batteries within 800 yards of our line. 
Note.—Signed a letter Gen. Lincoln brought to 
my quarters. 

Tvuespay, 18th April. 

The enemy continues approaching fast, and 
firing from their cannon, mortars and small 
arms. We advanced a small breastwork, near- 
ly fronting the square redoubt, for riflemen, to 
annoy the enemy in their approaches. Mr. Ph. 
Neyle, aid-de-camp to Gen. Moultrie, killed by 
acannon ball; two men killed by small arms, 
and three wounded by a shell; a soldier of Col. 
Neville’s had an arm shot off by our own can- 
non, while he was sentry outside the abbatis ; 
also, two Frenchmen wounded—one lost a leg, 
and the otheran arm. A twelve pounder burst 
in the horn-work, by which two men were much 
hurt. The enemy do not now throw large shells 
as they have done, but showers of small ones 
from their mortars and howitzers, which prove 
very mischievous, especially on our right, where 


ty of British, led by Lieut. Col’s. Tarleton and Web- 
ster. A negro slave, for a sum of money, conducted 
the British from Goose Creek, in the night, through 
unfrequented paths. Although the commanding of- 
ficer of the American cavalry had taken the precau- 
tion of having his horses saddled and bridled, and 
the alarm was given by his videttes, posted at the 
distance of a mile in front; yet, being entirely un- 
supported by infantry, the British advanced so ra- 
pidly, notwithstanding the opposition of the advanced 
guard, that they began their attack on the main bo- 
dy before they could put themselves in a posture of 
defence. About twenty-five of the Americans were 
killed or taken. They who escaped were obliged 
fur several days to conceal themselves in the swamps. 
Upwards of thirty horses were lost, and became a 
seasonable supply to the British, who were badly 
mounted. After this catastrophe, all armed parties 
of Americans, for some time, abandoned that part 
of the State which lies to the southward of Santee.” — 
Ramsay. 





one man was killed, and two wounded, of the 
North-Carolinians. We hear that our cavalry 
under Gen. Huger were surprised near Monk’s 
Corner, and have been totally defeated; that 
we lost between 20 and 30 killed and wounded ; 
among the former Major Vermier of Pulaski’s 
legion—and 150 horses. About forty of the 
Virginians got in last night over Cooper River. 
A large party of the enemy marched up the 
country, crossed Wando River, and took post at 
the church, Hobcaw neck. Gen. Scott, with the 
light infantry, crossed over Cooper River to 
Lamprier’s before day this morning, in order to 
keep open the communication, if possible, as any 
fresh provisions we got was from that quarter 
(with private orders to secure Wapetan, an ad- 
vantageous bridge, for the retreat of the army, 
&c.) Lt. Col’s. Webster, Tarleton and Robert- 
son, are said to have commanded the enemy’s 
party who surprised our horse on the 14th inst., 
and gone over Cooper and Wando River after- 
wards ; they say 700 infantry and 300 horse. 
Wepnespay, 19th April. 
The enemy continued their approaches to our 
right, within 250 yards of the front of the square 
redoubt; and began an approach from the left 
battery towards our advanced redoubt, or half- 
moon battery, and moved some of their mortars 
into the latter. A considerable party of them 
shewed themselves before our post at Lamprier’s 
this morning, but soon retreated upon giving 
them some cannon shot. Our party then was 
too small to pursue them. Gen. Scott mounted 
some men upon his own and other officers’ hor- 
ses, to reconnoitre them and get intelligence ; 
and then, being sent for, set off for town to a 
council of war, which met this morning at Gen. 
Moultrie’s quarters, having attempted it repeat- 
edly before at Gen. Lincoln’s, but as often inter- 
rupted so much that we could come to no deter- 
mination, or do any business—(also to accom- 
modate Col. Lamey, who was sick.) Besides 
the general officers at this council, Col. Lamey 
and Col. Beekman were called to it to represent 
the engineer and artillery departments ; and Col. 
Simmons, as commandant of the town military ; 
when the subject first proposed to be considered 
upon the 13th inst., and several times since at 
our meetings, was again offered by Gen. Lin- 
coln, and the returns of the army commissaries, 
provisions, &c., laid before the council, with 
charge of the greatest secrecy in that, as well 
as any determination that may be taken. Some 
gentlemen seemed still inclined to evacuation, 
notwithstanding the difficulty appeared much 
greater now than when formerly (first) mention- 
ed, which was my own opinion also, and I pro- 
posed leaving the militia for the guards, &c., in 
garrison, until the continental troops left the ci- 
ty, but was carried against us by arguments of 
Col. Lamey, and for offering terms of capitula- 
tion. In the midst of our conference, the Lieut. 
Governor, Gadsden, happened to come in,— 
whether by accident or design, is not known— 
and Gen. Lincoln proposed that he might be al- 
lowed to sit as one of the council. He appeared 
surprised and displeased that we had entertain- 
ed a thought of a capitulation, or evacuating the 
garrison, and (tho’) he acknowledged himself 
entirely ignorant of the state of the provisions, 
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&c., before; but said he would consult his coun- | ted on. Col. Lamey still insisted upon the im- 
cil, and promised that if it was determined by | possibility of holding out the garrison much 
us to capitulate, he would send such articles as | longer; and a retreat seeming to him impracti- 
they required for the citizens of Charlestown, in | cable, proposed that honorable terms of capitu- 
an hour or two. | lation should first be offered, which possibly 

Adjourned in the evening to Gen. Lincoln’s | might be accepted by Gen. Clinton; or, if it did 
quarters, when Col. Lamey representing the in- | not succeed, that we might then attempt a re- 
sufficiency of our fortifications, (if they were | treat, if we thought it could be accomplished. 
worthy of being called so,) the improbability of | The opposition now expected from the citizens 
holding out many days longer, and the imprac- | of the town in evacuating it, in addition to the 
ticability of making our retreat good, as the | former obstacles we had in consideration,—viz: 
enemy were now situated, carried it for offering | a large party of foot and horse upon Wando 


(trying first) terms of honorable capitulation 
first. The Lieut. Governor, with four of his 
council, Messrs. Ferguson, Hutson, Cattle and 
Dr. Ramsay, coming in a little after, used the 
council very rudely; the Lieut. Governor de- 
claring he would protest against our proceed- 
ings,—that the militia were willing to live upon 
rice alone, rather than give up the town upon 
any terms,—and that even the old women were 
so accustomed to the enemy’s shot now, that 
they travelled the streets without fear or dregd ; 
but if we were determined to capitulate, he had 
his terms in his pocket, ready. Mr. Ferguson, 
on the other hand, said, the inhabitants of the 
town observed several days (some time) ago, 
the boats collected together to carry off the 


continental troops, but that they would keep a | 


good watch upon us, (the army,) and if it was 
ever attempted, he would be among the first 
who would open the gates for the enemy, and 
assist them in attacking us before we got aboard. 
After the Lieut. Governor and Counsellors were 
gone some time, Col. C.C. Pinckney came in 
abruptly upon the council, and forgetting his 
usual politeness, addressed Gen. Lincoln in great 
warmth and much the same strain as the Lieut. 
Governor had done, adding, that those who were 
for business required no council, and that he 
came over on purpose from Fort Moultrie, to 
prevent any terms being offered the enemy, or 
evacuating the garrison; and, addressing him- 
self to Col. Lamey, charged the engineer de- 
partment with being the sole authors and pro- 
moters of any proposals, &c. I was, myself, so 
much hurt by the repeated insults given to the 
commanding officer in so public a manner, and 
obliquely to us all through him, that I could not 
help declaring, as it was thought impracticable 
to get the continental troops out, I was for hold- 


ing the garrison to the last extremity; which | 


was at once agreed to, except by Col. Lamey, 
who said we were already come to the last ex- 
tremity,—or if we were not of that opinion, de- 
sired to know what we called the last extremity. 
But it was carried without other opposition to 
hold out, and we parted this night. I desired a 
letter signed by Gen. Moultrie and myself on 
the 17th, might be destroyed, which was done 
before us. 
Tuurspay, 20th April. 

This morning fourteen sail of shipping appear- 
ed off the bar, said to be a reinforcement to Gen, 
Clinton, having a fine day, cold and windy. 
Two of our magazines blown up by shells on 
Gibbs’ battery, on the right; only one man hurt, 
but much other damage. ‘This day Gen. Lin- 
coln called a council of war again; same mem- 
bers as yesterday, and the same subjects deha- 

Vou. I. 


Neck, and a number of the enemy’s boats hauled 
across Charleston Neck from Ashley into Coop- 
er River, &c.,—induced the whole council to 
come into the Colonel’s proposal, and make ihe 
trial. I requested to be the last in giving our 
votes, upon which we parted. 

The enemy’s approach continues on our left ; 
their mortars moved from the left battery into 
their approaches. An 18-pounder dismounted 
in Capt. Bollard’s battery, on our right. Four 
of the enemy’s gallies that lay in Wappoo Creek, 
and came into Ashley River almost every night 
since 4th inst., went down about 9 o’clock this 
night to their shipping and Fort Johnston, under 
a very heavy firing from all our batteries, west 
and south of the town. The enemy retreated 
from Habian across Wappoo bridge, &c. 

Fripay, 21st April, 1780. 

A flag sent from us to Gen. Clinton, requiring 





capitulation; which is granted, and afterwards 
prolonged by messengers. 

The articles proposed and sent by Gen. Lin- 
coln, were made out by himself and Col. Ter- 
nant, without his general officers ; but they were 
called in the evening to Gen. Lineoln’s tent, to 
'consider upon Gen. Clinton and Admiral Ar- 
_buthnot’s reply, which, after some hours spent 
in finding copy of the articles we sent out, was 
unanimously agreed to be a rejection of the 
whole, and that a messenger should be sent out 
to inform them that they might begin firing again 
when they pleased. Which they did immedi- 
ately, about nine at night, with greater virulence 
and fury than ever; and continued it without 
intermission till daylight,—and was returned 
smartly from the garrison. 

The enemy opened two embrazures against 
our battery No.4. A twelve pounder dismount- 
ed in redan No.7. The killed and wounded 
lately are so many, that they cannot be ascer- 
tained. Col. Tinning, of North-Carotina, with 
his regiment of militia, about 200, came over 
from Lamprier’s, and joined my brigade. 

SaturpDAay, 22d April. 

Our ration this day ordered te be reduced to 
3-41b. of beef. Lieut. Col. Laurens, with his 
light infantry, to return from Lamprier’s to town, 
and resume his former post. The enemy keep 
up a heavy cannonade, and approach fast on 
our left, in front of the advanced redoubt, or half 
moon battery. Three men wounded, &c. They 
made several boyaux from their second parallel.* 

Sunpay, 23d April. 

The enemy’s approaches continually carrying 














* From the MS. journal of the unknown officer, 
| who, in one of his entries, speaks of himself as a, 
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on upon our right and left; those on our right 
within 20 yards of ourdam. A mortar moved 
from the right of Col. Parker’s encampment. 
About eight at night, two deserters from the 
enemy ; they confirm the report of a considera- 
ble reinforcement (Lord Cornwallis, with 2500 
men,) from New-York; that they detached ten 
companies of light infantry to go over to Had- 
drill’s Point; and say the enemy lost a number 
of men lately by our shells. 
Monnay, the 24¢h. 

A party of 200 men, detached from the Vir- 
ginians and South-Carolinians, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Henderson, sallied out at 
daylight this morning, opposite the half moon, 
or advanced battery, upon the enemy’s approa- 
ches, and completely surprised them in their 
trenches. About fifteen of them were killed with 
the bayonet in their ditches, and twelve prisoners 
brought off, seven of whom were wounded. The 
enemy attempted to support them, but were 
obliged to retreat upon our giving them some 
rounds of grape shot. The prisoners say Major 
Hall, of the 74th regiment, commanded them, 
but no officer was to be found. Capt. Moultrie 
killed, and two privates wounded, upon our side, 
in our retreat. The whole was done ina few 
minutes, without our party’s firing a single gun, 
and in the greatest order. It is said Col. C. C. 
Pinckney and Lt. Col. Laurens assured General 
Lincoln they could supply the garrison with 
plenty of beef from Lamprier’s Point; upon 
which the commissary was ordered to issue a 
full allowance again, as before the order of the 
22d ; but, unfortunately, the first and only cattle 
butchered at Lamprier’s for the use of the gar- 
rison, were altogether spoiled and useless, thro’ 
neglect or mismanagement, before they came 
over. These gentlemen are said, also, to have 
some days past promised to keep the communi- 
cation open on the Cooper River side, and be- 
sides beef, to send a sufficient number of negroes 
over to town for the works, which were much 
wanted. ———, (Kelly’s,) Lieut. Col. Laurens 
with the light infantry, and Col. C. C. Pinckney 
with the greater part (or almost the whole) of 
the first South-Carolina regiment, came into gar- 
rison this morning from Lamprier’s, and order- 
ed into the horn-works, and to mount the post 
guard. Major Harris and 75 of his regiment 
North-Carolina militia, ordered to Lamprier’s, 
under the direction of Col. Malmady, who, with 
subaltern, we extract the following. The decayed 
state of the MS. renders some portion of it illegible. 

22d—Sent for by * * * tocome to town with- 
out baggage. Arrived in theevening. Heavy firing 
from both sides. The approaches towards our works 
carried on briskly by the enemy. Much execution 
done by their shells, which were thrown upon every 
part of our lines. ‘The number killed and wounded 
difficult to be ascertained. From the 21st, it was al- 
lowed there were fifteen lost each day from the con- 
tinentals. * * * Alarm this night; the enemy ap- 
proaching to our gate, and appearing in column, as 
if intending a storm. A heavy cannonade from our 
lines. The soldiers on the right beginning to fire, it 
ran through the ranks, and for a few minutes one 
continued roar from the cannon and small arms. 
— of Parker’s, killed by a shell this 

ay. 








Major Hogg, is left to command that post; and 
Lieut. Col. Scott, with — of the first South-Car- 
olina regiment, and about — militia, to command 
at Fort Moultrie. Col. Parker, of the Virginians, 
killed about cight this evening by a rifle ball, 
while looking over the parapet in the half-moon 
battery; two privates killed also, and seven 
wounded, with others not known: having kept 
an incessant fire of cannon, mortars and small 
arms, on both sides.* 


Tvuespay, 25h April. 

Between 12 and 1 this morning, a heavy fire 
of cannon and musketry from our advanced re- 
doubt, and the right of our lines, occasioned (it 
is said,) by the enemy’s advancing in column. 
It is certain they gave several buzzas, and 
abused us—calling us bloody dogs—being upon 
duty myself, and upon the lines all the night; 
but whether they were out of their trenches, is 
not so clear. It was forty or fifty minutes be- 
fore I could put a stop to the waste of ammuni- 
tion, until we could make sure of a proper object. 
Te enemy returned the fire smartly, and threw 
several light balls and carcasses into town. 
About two o’clock this afternoon, Lord Cornwal- 
lis, with about 3000 men, took possession of Mt. 
Pleasant, Haddrill’s Point, having crossed from 
Charlestown Neck over Cooper River, to ——, 
last night. Three men wounded. 


Wepnespay, the 26th. 
The small ship Lord George Germaine, and 
a sloop, joined the enemy’s fleet near Fort John- 
ston, afier passing Fort Moultrie ata great dis- 
tance, with little or no damage. Some of the 
enemy’s ships remain below in Five Fathom 


* The following is the entry for this day in the 
Subaltern’s journal : 

“24th—At daybreak, Col. Henderson, Major Ste- 
phenson, and 200 men from Generals Woodford and 
Scott’s brigade, made a sortie on the enemy in the 
trenches. The assault was conducted with conduct 
and success. Our men attacked with the bayonet, 
killed about twenty, wounded near as many, and 
took twelve prisoners. ‘The enemy were discovered 
this night working near our half moon battery. Col. 
Richard Parker having reconnoitered them, return- 
ed to the battery to direct the fire, when the Yagers 
(Hessian) sending a platoon of rifles into the embra- 
sure, * * * shotthe Colonel * * * he died 
immediately * * * * His character is so well 
known, it need not be said how much he is regretted. 
Capt. Moultrie (Thomas) killed at the sortie. Lam- 
prier’s Ferry evacuated by Col. Malmady: retreat 
disorderly. Lost Lieut. Worsham of Russell’s regi- 
ment, and twenty privates of the Virginia line, who 
were left as a party to cover the embarcation of the 
rest. He and the party taken coming down the river. 
Pinckney’s regiment, which was stationed at Fort 
Moultrie, called to the garrison; three companies of 
* * * being left to defend that post, with some 
militia.” Col. Lee has left the following eulogy on 
Col. Parker, above-mentioned: ‘He was one of that 
illustrious band of youths, who first flew to their 
country’s standard, when she was driven to unsheath 
the sword. Stout, intelligent, brave and enterpris- 
ing, he had been advanced from the command of a 
company, in the course of the war, to the command 
of a regiment. Always beloved and respected, late 
in the siege of Charleston he received a ball in the 
forehead, and fell dead in the trenches, embalmed in 
the tears of his faithful soldiers, and honored by the 
regrets of the whole army.” 
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Hole, and it was said two of 74 guns lay off the | 
bar. ‘the Vigilant, Captain Brett, at Beaufort. 
The enemy pretty quiet yesterday and last. 
night: we suppose they are bringing cannon 
into their third parallel. They are seen strength- | 
ening their approaches, and in possession of | 
Mount Pieasant. Brigadier General Duportail, 
arrived from Philadelphia, which he left the 3d 
inst.; he says there was no prospect of our get- 
ting any reinforcement soon from our grand ar- 
my,—Congress having only proposed to Gen. | 
Washington (then at Morristown,) the sending 
the Maryland line. One man killed; Captain 
Goodwin of 3d South-Carolina, and one private, 


wounded. The enemy began their third par- 
allel.* 


| 
| 


Tuurspay, the 27/h. 

Last night Col. Malmady, with his detach- 
ment, at Lamprier’s Ferry, retreated in great 
confusion across the river, after spiking up four | 
18-pounders they left behind. About one in the | 
afternoon, four of the enemy’s gallies, an armed | 
sloop, and a frigate, moved down the river and 
anchored opposite and near the mouth of Hog 
Island, after a very faint opposition from the 
cannon of Fort Moultrie. One of the gallies | 
got aground, and was lost. Five militia-men of | 
James Island (Capt. Stiles’,) deserted last night | 
ina boat. One private killed and five wounded. | 
Tar barrels ordered to be fixed before our lines | 
every evening, and burn all night, to prevent a 
surprise,—as the enemy are close to the canal, 
and keep up almost a continued running fire of | 
small arms, night and day, upon us. A picquet 
of a field officer and 100 men, of my militia bri- 
gade, ordered every evening to Gadsden’s old 
house, to support a small guard of a sergeant 
and 12 regulars upon the wharf, in case of an 
attack by the enemy’s boats upon that quarter. 
Major Pinckney ordered out on same duty. 


Fripay, the 28th. 

Two deserters from the enemy at Hobcaw 
brought over by our troops. We see the British 
flag flying at our late post, Lamprier’s. Major 
Low, and several supernumerary officers, quit- 
ted the garrison over Cooper River. The ene- | 
my very busy throwing up their third parallel, | 
! 





within a few yards of our canal, which is most | 
plain is above 100 yards from our breastwork. 
Our fatigue hard at work enclosing the horn- 
work. The few negroes remaining in town are 
obliged to be pressed daily, and kept under 
guard, as the masters, as well as the slaves, were 
unwilling they should work. Two privates kill- 
ed; Lieut. Campaign, of North-Carolina, and | 
two privates, wounded. 





Saturpay, the 29¢A. 
The enemy’s third parallel nearly finished, 


* Subaltern’s Journal.—‘Much mischief done daily 
by the shells. Lieut. Phillips, of Col. Russell’s re- 
giment, killed in the half-moon by ashell. Mr. Pe- 
ter Lord, of the militia, killed at the same time. Cir- 
cumstances begin now to grow somewhat alarming, 
from the allowance of provision being curtailed. 
Strict search made in the houses of the inhabitants 
for this article. Some discovered, but inadequate to 
the supplies necessary. Soldiery, notwithstanding 
the many inconveniences and fatigues thus suffered, 
are in high spirits.” 
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and redoubt begun towards the middle of it, op- 
posite the gate; and another towards our lett. 
Our hands began a retired redoubt on the right 


| of the horn-work. Gen. Lincoln informed the 


general officers privately, that he intended the 
horn-work as a place of retreat for the whole ar- 


_ my, in case they were driven from the lines. I 


observed to him the impossibility of those who 
were stationed at the South Bay and Ashley Ri- 


| ver, retreating there in such case; to which he 


replied, that we might secure ourselves as best 
we could. A heavy bombardment from the en- 
emy during the night, and small arms never 
ceasing. A deserter from them says, they are 
preparing a bridge to throw over the canal. 
Captain Templeton, of 4th Georgia regiment, 
woundcd by shell. Tattoo ordered not to beat. 
Col. Malmady ordered to deliver a written re- 
port of the evacuation of Hobcaw, &c. 
Sunpay, the 30th. 

Gen. Lincoln received a letter from Gov. Rut- 
ledge, upon which he congratulates the army 
in general orders, for hearing of a large rein- 
forcement, that may open our communication 
again to the country, &c. The deserter yester- 
day, tells us the huzzas were from the enemy’s 
working party, who thought we were sallying. 
The engineers, they say, ordered them when 
that happened to give three cheers and fall back 
upon their covering party ; who, not having been 
apprized of it, received them as enemies,—in 
consequence of which a considerable number of 
them were killed and wounded. He confirms 
the account of their receiving a considerable re- 
inforcement from New-York, and says the last 
detachment to Hobcaw amounts to above two 
thousand ; that they expect their shipping up 
to town every night, and are preparing a large 
number of fascines to fill up the canal. Severe 
firing of cannon, mortars and small arms, con- 
tinued on both sides. Lieut. Camper and En- 
sign Hall, of the North-Carolinians, wounded 
badly, and Lieut. Philips of the Virginians. Pri- 
vates killed and wounded, not known—there are 
somany. iL} I think it is this day that Gen. 
Lincoln called the general officers together at 
his quarters, that General Du Portail, who had 
viewed our fortifications, might give us his opin- 
ion respecting them and the state of the siege, 
which was in substance much the same as Col. 
Lamey repeatedly expressed before,—viz: that 
our works could only be called field lines, and 
could hold out but very few days, &e. He 
brought the printed resolve of Congress respec- 
ting me, which was laid before the counci!. 


Monpay, Ist May, 1780. 

Our fatigue employed erecting another re- 
doubt on the left of the horn-work, and comple- 
ting. These new works intended for a retreat 
in case of necessity. The enemy appear to be 
about another battery, their third parallel, op- 
posite No. 12 on our right. Five men deserted 
last night from the gallies which yet remained 
in Wappoo Creek; the many risks they ran in 
the attempt, is astonishing. A very smart bom- 
bardment kept up during this day. Captain 
Mumford, of North-Carolina, wounded by a mus- 
ket ball, and Mr. P. Lord, a volunteer, killed 
yesterday by a shell. 
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Tuespay, 2d May. 

Last night the enemy made a ditch on the 
right to drain our canal. A number of men 
killed and wounded the last three or four days, 
which cannot be ascertained. 

A general monthly return ordered to be made, 
with account of the killed, wounded and desert- | 
ed, since Ist April. 

A nine pounder burst in battery No. 12; and 
a quantity of fixed ammunition blown up by ac- 
cident in batteries No. 10 and 12. 

It is said the enemy throw shells at us, charg- 
ed with rice and sugar.* 

Lieut. Col. Smith, of town militia, with a par- 
ty to press negroes for the works, if possible. 

Wepnespay, 3d May. 

Cannonading, bombarding, and continual fir- 
ing with small arms, as usual, on both sides. Our 
citizens employed fetching picquets, &c. 

Tuurspay, 4th May. 





Our rations reduced to 6 oz. of meat, and bad 
enough. Coffee and sugar allowed the soldiers | 
with their rice. The enemy appear to have | 
arse of our battery on the end of Gadsden | 

ridge, leading to Fort Moultrie. Fire from the | 
enemy’s cannon slack, but they do not spare | 
shells or small arms. Our hospital ship carried | 
away.” 


The journal of Gen. McIntosh closes with this 
date, but the journal of the subaltern officer hap- 
pily comes in to supply the deficiency. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, with that, so far as its mutila- 
ted state will allow. | 

May 5th. 

Fort Moultrie surrendered to the British forces. | 
This fort by many people was deemed impreg- | 
nable, yet the want ef provision, and the weak- | 
ness of the garrison, obliged it to surrender :— | 
greatest part of the regiment which was posted 
there, being ordered to reinforce the town. Lt. | 
Col. Scott, of South-Carolina, commanded the | 
fort at the surrender. This affair damped the — 





* Towards the conclusion of the siege, says Major | 
Garden, the British, “believing that the fare of the | 
garrison was both indifferent and scanty, a thirteen- | 
inch shell was thrown from their lines, which, pass- 
ing immediately over the horn-work, manned by a | 
detachment of the Ancient Battalion of Artillery ef 
Charleston, fell into a morass immediately in the 
rear, without exploding. An officer of that corps, 
whe saw it lodge, approaching it after some time, | 
perceived a folded paper attached to it, directed “To | 
the Yankee officers in Charleston.” The contents | 
of which expressec a wish, “That in their known 
state of starvation, they would accept from a com- 
passionate enemy, a supply of the necessaries they 
most delighted in.” ‘The shell was filled with rice 
and molasses. To return the compliment, a shell 
was immediately filled with hogs-lard and brimstone, 
and thrown into the British works, accompanied by 
a note, expressing thanks for the present received, 
and begging that the articles returned by a consider- 
ate enemy, might be appropriated to the use of the 
Scotch gentlemen in the camp, to whom, as they 
were always of consequence, they might now prove 
peculiarly acceptable. It was understood after the 
siege, that the note was received, but not with that | 
good humor that might have been expected, had it | 
been considered as a jou d@’esprit, resulung from justi- | 
fiable retaliation.” | 


spirits of the citizens, though not of the army. 
All communication between the city and coun- 
try was now cut off; and the garrison and citi- 
zens entirely dependent on their own stores, 
which were exhausted to a few days short al- 
lowance. Some days before this accident, Col. 
Malmady having no command, and being some- 
what disagreeable to the garrison in consequence 
of the affair at Lemprier’s, was advised to quit 
the town while there wasa probability of a pas- 
sige. He set out in a boat, accompanied by 
Edward Rutledge, Esq., late a member of Con- 


| gress, who had served till this time of the siege 


with reputation, as Captain in the Charlestown 
artillery. There were also (in the boat) two 
men of suspected characters. ‘They were taken 
by the enemy. Upon landing, Malmady attempt- 
ed to escape ; meeting with a negro, he desired 
him to pilot him clear of the British camp. The 
negro, intending to do the enemy a favor, con- 
ducted him close to their lines, which Malmady 
perceiving, drew on him and cut him several 
times; the negro closed with him, and drawing 
a knife, wounded him so * * that we hear he 
is since dead. The average of the killed each 
day amounted to fifteen, by shells, shot, &c. 
May 6th. 
This day Sir Henry Clinton sent proposals of 
surrender to us, beginning with a preamble, that 
it proceeded from his humanity and desire to 
spare the effusion of blood. Council of general 
and field officers called. Governor and Council 
also to be consulted. 
May “th. 
Negociations continued. Various conjectures 
concerning the acceptance or rejection of our 
proposals. 
May 8th. 
Truce continued till 8 o’clock in the evening. 
Our proposals were rejected, and hostilities com- 
menced at the time above mentioned. * * * 
Although itwas * * * that the subsistence 
of the garrison must depend entirely upon what 
rice was concealed in town by the inhabitants, 
for private (use,) and this quantity known to be 
but small; yet some persons were clear for op- 
position, and insisted upon such terms as they 


_were certain would not be complied with, yet 
ignorant of the most distant means of succor or 


resource. These people, consisting chiefly of 
those who were possessed of property in the 
town, joined only by two continental land and 
one naval officer, outweighed the Council, and 
renewed the fire. 

The ecannonade opened with three cheers on 
each side, and continued without intermission 
the whele night.* 





* There is evidently a mistake here. On the mor- 
ning of the 8th May, Sir Henry Clinton again sum- 
moned Gen. Lineoln to surrender, and proposed to 
wait till 8 o’clock (A. M.) for his answer. General 
Lincoln requested a continuance of the truce till 12 
M.,—this was granted; aftera short time he reques- 
ted that it might continue till 4, P. ML, and sent in 
certain articles of capitulation. In reply, Sir Henry 
Clinton proposed the cessation of hostilities ‘until 
to-morrow morning, at 8 o’cloeck.” This was acce- 
ded to by Gen. Lincoln, and _ hostilities did not com- 
mence till 8 o’clock, 9th May, as agreed upon by 
the commanders. 
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May 9th. 

Hostilities continued. Orders for the purcha- 
sing commissary te seize every steer and cow 
in the town, for the use of the garrison. 

Warm fire from the enemy this day. Their 
approaches are now so near, as to do certain 
execution with their musketry. Above twenty 
men killed this day. Soldiers, more active than 
the commissary, drive the cattle into the range 
of the shelis, where some are killed, which they 
soon divide; an agreeable repast, after some 
days want ef meat, Since the approaches of 
the enemy became so alarming, tar barrels were 
lighted every night near the abbatis, in order to 
discever their advances should they attempt to 
storm. * * * * * Whispered this night 
that the inhabitants of the town (militia) were 
framing a petition to Gen. Lincoln, begging of 
him to accept the terms offered by Gen. Clinton ; 
at the same time many of them refused to do 
further duty. The allowance of provisions con- 
sisted now of a little coffee, sugar and rice. 

May 10th. 

Militia abandon the lines, and cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to join. Cannon entirely deserted. 
Two pieces in the half-moon dismounted, and 
one unfit for use. This battery unable to make 
* * * * * * * Circumstances alarming. 
Capt. Valentine Peyton, firing a cannon which 
was deserted, and in front of which the enemy 
were working uncovered—shot thro’ the head— 
died almost immediately, much lamented. Ad- 
jutant Ferrell killed by a shell. At 4 o’clock 
this afternoon, a flag was sent from us to desire 
a negeciation with the enemy. The militia were 
now convinced they were deceived in their con- 
jectures of the quantity of provision and other 
stores, and sincerely desired the acceptation of 
terms. 

May i1th. 

The negociation continued. The soldiers not 
served with provision. People of the town flock 
to the lines. a: 2 FF 7 -- 


May 12th. 
Capitulation agreed on. Detachment of gren- 
adiers takes possession of the horn-work at 3 
o’clock. Our troops march out and pile their 
arms; they return, and are dismissed to their 
tents. The enemy’s guards take possession of 
the town.* 


* The surrender of Charleston is thus described by 
Gen. Moultrie. “About 11 o’clock, A. M., on the 
12th of May, we marched out between 1500 and 1600 
continental troops, (leaving five or six hundred sick 
and wounded in the hospitals,) without the horn- 
work, on our left, and piled our arms; and the offi- 
cers marched the men back to the barracks, where 
a British guard was placed over them. The British 
then asked, where our second division was? they 
were told these were all the continentals we had, 
except the sick and wounded. They were astonish- 
ed, and said we had made a gallant defence. Capt. 
Rochfort had marched in with a detachment of the 
artillery, to receive the returns of our artillery stores; 
while we were in the horn-work together in conver- 
sation, he said, “Sir, you have made a gallant de- 
fence, but you had a great many rascals among you,” 
(and mentioned names,) ‘who came out every night 
and gave us information of what was passing in your 
garrison.” The militia marched out the same day, 
and delivered up their arms at the same place. The 
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May 13th. 
At 12 this day ordered from the lines. The 
officers to empty houses, and the soldiers to the 
barracks. By the articles of capitulation, we 
understood that the officers were to wear their 
swords, yet the enemy affirm that although it 
was allowed us to retain, yet we should not 
wear them, and insisted this was the true spirit 
of the article. We were obliged to lay them 
down,—that is, to keep them out of sight. No 
provision this day. 
May 14th. 
This day passed disagreeably. * * * * * 
Ordered to attend for paroles at different times, 
when there always was something to prevent 
their being filled. Officers and men of the con- 
tinental line, ordered to parade at the barracks, 
at 12 this day, to be reviewed by Gen. Leslie, or 
an officer appointed by him. ‘The above order 
postponed * * * to-morrow morning. 
May 15th. 
Troops paraded according to order this day. 
Gen. Leslie attended. The enemy very much 
surprised at the smallness of our numbers.— 
While the men were on the parade at the bar- 
racks, the arsenal where we used to keep our 
fixed ammunition—where our arms and the 
pistols and the swords of the militia were depo- 
sited this day by the enemy,—was blown up ac- 
cidentally. As near as we could learn, two 
hundred lives were lost,—one half, the enemy’s 
guard and artillery, with three officers ; the oth- 
er, the inhabitants who resided near, and the lu- 
natics and negroes who were chained in gaol 
for trifling misdemeanors. Some * * men 
of the enemy imagined it was perpetrated by 
our party; but the more sensible are certain it 
was occasioned by the forcing of one of the guns 
which they were laying in the store, as most of 
our soldiers’ guns when delivered were loaded, 
and one had fired in the same place yesterday, 
by being too roughly handled in a removal. 
Contiguous to this arsenal, there was a maga- 
zine which contained thirty thousand weight of 
owder, which it was expected would take fire. 
he inhabitants were much alarmed, and both 
they and the British who were quartered at that 
end of the town, removed their effects. During 
the confusion which this fire occasioned, both 
* * * * who were on parade, were strong- 
ly guarded by a detachment of Hessians. How- 
ever, when the danger abated, and peace was 
restored, Gen. Leslie returned, made some apol- 





continental officers went into town to their quarters, 
where they remained a few days to collect their bag- 
gage, and sign their paroles; then were sent over to 
Haddrill’s Point. The militia remained in Charles- 
town. The next day the militia were ordered to 
parade, near Lynch’s pasture, and to bring all their 
arms with them,—guns, swords, pistols, &c.,—and 
those that did not strictly comply, were threatened 
with having the grenadiers turned in among them. 
This threat brought out the aged, the timid, the dis- 
affected, and the infirm, many of them who had ne- 
ver appeared during the whole siege ; which swelled 
the number of the militia prisoners to, at least, three 
times the number of men we ever had upon duty. I 
saw the column mareh out, and was surprised to see 
it so large; but many of them we had excused from 
age and infirmities; however, they would do to enrol 
on a conqueror’s list.” 
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ogies for our detention from quarters, and we as 
prisoners were glad to be released. During the 
confusion, the british much alarmed. Patrols 
in the streets till the fire was extinguished. 
Their whole garrison under arms. 
May 16th. 
General, field, commissioned and other officers, 


ordered to attend for their paroles, but put off 


till to-morrow. Officers almost tired with at- 
tendance. 


The journal ends here, in consequence, doubt- 
less, of great preparation required during the 
17th, for the removal of the officers on the morn- 
ing of the 18th to Haddrell’s Point, where they 
were kept prisoners of war. ‘The number of of- 
ficers was two hundred and seventy-four. Gen. 
McIntosh was the senior resident officer, and 
had command, if such it could be called, in the 
barracks. Their treatment by the enemy was 
the source of constant complaint and vexation, 
and their confinement was exceedingly irksome 
and unnecessarily rigorous. 

This siege, though occupying nearly three 
months, was not very bloody; the destruction 
both of life and property, being much less than 
is usual on such occasions. But we need not 
enlarge, as the journals above quoted are so 
full and interesting. 


THE TOMB. 


I seek the quiet of the tomb, 
There would I sleep! 

I love its silence and its gloom, 
So dark and deep. 


I would forget the anxious cares 
That rend my breast; 
Life’s joys and s ys—h d fears; 
Life’s joys and sorrows—hopes and fears ;— 
Here let me rest! 


Weep not, nor breathe one mournful sigh, 
Above my bier; 

Depart—and leave me tranquilly, 
Repose is here. 


Mock me not with the lofty mound, 
Or sculptured stone ; 

Lay me unmarked beneath the ground, 
All—all alone. D. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Stitty falls the boatman’s oar, 
Faintly sounds the evening bell, 
As from off the dusky shore, 
Soft the evening breezes swell; 
Oh! how sweet at such an hour, 
O’er the yellow sands to rove, 
Rapt the full soul, ‘neath the pow’r 
Of youthful love! 


And ’tis sweet, when youth has gone, 
When the eye of man grows dim, 
Still to wake, in memory’s tone, 








Love's first dewy vesper hyinn ; 
Bringing back each happy note, 
That in early hours we knew, 
And while still in dreams they float, 
Believe them true. 


Oh! even thus the buried joys, 
Our boyhood’s faded hopes and fears, 
The all that cruel time destroys,— 
Returns, awhile, to bless our years: 
Thus do the pure affections come, 
Each gushing rapture to restore, 
Bidding the lone and sad heart bloom, 
3eloved once more! SPIRIDION. 





STANZAS—TO MRS. ——. 


They tell me you are happy now, 
Dear friend of early years, 

The bridal wreath rests on thy brow, 
Thy love another shares ; 

Why should I cloud thy sunshine, then, 
Or dim thy golden view ? 

Dream on—I would not breathe regret, 
Nor wake regret in you. 


True, I can call that friendship now, 
Which warmed my breast before, 

And chill the words to fitting tone, 
My iips impassioned bore ; 

But think you they will half portray 
The throbbings of a heart, 

That clings to thee as what thou wert, 
And not as what thou art? 


And yet it is not love to thee, 
‘That moves my spirit so; 

These are the shadows of bright dreams, 
That perished long ago; 

The echo of a broken lute, 
That wakes within my heart, 

When lip and chord alike are mute, 
And lost to me thou art. 

St. Mary's College. LeG. 


“KEEP THE SWEET DREAM FOR ME.” 


Dost thou that night remember, when silently we sped, 

The broad, blue bay around us, the blue sky over-head ; 

The dark mutes bending forward, oars plangent in the wave, 

That, with our sad thoughts chiming, such mournful echoes 
gave ; 

Oh! of that holy night, blue heaven and lonely sea, 

Keep the sweet dream for me. 


No more, no more, though feeling still glows within each breast, 
Can we recal the fortune, that, sad’ning, made us blest ; 

That childhood’s liope we cherish’d—ah ! lost, forever lost — 
Yet how should hearis so tender, expect to fly the frost ? 

But of that night of rapture, on Coosaw’s lonely sea, 

Keep the sweet dream for me. 


Dim shore, and lonely waters, that, on that sacred night, 
Beheld her face of beauty, and glitter’d in its light ; 

Oh! of that glorious image, dark eye, and snow-white brow, 
Still let the charm be on ye, as I behold it now,— 

So shall ye win my worship, though wand’ring far I be, 
Keeping that dream for me! 





PICTURES OF REALITY. 


I HAVE stood by the graves of many, and have 
drawn from the sepulchres of the dead, a wis- 
dom which the mirthful scorn, and which plea- 
sure disdains to teach,—a wisdom which all 
possess, yet few improve,—it is the simple fact 


that all must die! That death is no sycophant— _ 


that he fears not to enter the palace of the mon- 


arch, and scorns not the hut of the peasant,—to | 


him, the victor of a thousand battles, and the 
infant of a day, are alike victims; and he claims 
for his portion the bud and flower, as well as 
the ripened fruit. Even now, as the moonbeams 
glance on the marble shafts around me, reveal- 
ing on their snowy surfaces the names of the 


sleepers—my thoughts go back to other years. | 


And the early dead are there—not as | saw them 


last, with the sealed eye, and pallid lip,—but | 
glorious in their beauty, and rejoicing in their | 


strength. Again they pass before me! a noble 
throng—filled with high hopes and lofty aspira- 
tions, and living as if to them there was no death. 
What are they now? The strong arm is nerve- 
less and still,—the brow of the beautiful hath 
become a hall of revelry for the red earth-worm, 
and the fair cheek furnishes the banquet. But 
the soul,—the ever grasping and undying soul— 
where is it ? 


I saw an infant fling aside its gilded toys, and 


with a merry laugh spring to its mother’s arms, 
and nestling down upon her bosoin, it veiled its 


blue eye with the curtaining lid, and softly sank | 


torest. And, oh! what a beautiful scene was 
that! The fair young mother, with her watch- 
ful glance and pure Madonna brow bent over 
him; her breath, that came and went in sighs 
for very gladness, lifting the silken curls from 
off his cheek, and lending to that cheek a 
brighter tinge :—he, smiling in his sleep, as if 
too glad to have so fair a pillow. Was it nota 
scene too bright for death? Yet death was 
there! An hour passed on,—a slight tremor 
shook its frame,—the rose faded from its lip ; its 
cheek was ivory and its form marble. 

I went forth for a season; and a maiden in 
the spring of life tarried to await my return. In 
her each bud of beauty was fast unfolding, and 
gave promise of a precious flower. 
her fuir brow was too pure to veil the blue veins 
that lay slightly traced beneath it; and her full, 
melancholy eyes, seemed ever filled with min- 
gled forebodings of early death, and dreams of 
a brighter world. I returned, and ona plain 
marble was inscribed, Mary C. 


“But yesterday an angel passed this way and saw that bud, 
Too fair for earth—so bore it home, to bioom before its God.” 


I saw a young mother bend above the form of 
her sleeping first-born, and embalm his couch 
with sighs, and his pillow with tears. The light 
of her eye, and the tinge of her flushed cheek, 
were very beautiful; but the short, hectic cough, 
told how ephemeral was their brightness. In 
vain did the husband of her young love press 
her to his bosom; and a fair sister weave, as it 
were, a chain of strong affections around her 


spirit, to detain her here :—she would not linger! | 


Already, | 
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With a smile and tear, she passed away; and 
at her head is writ, 
“The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 


I have seen the strong man “gird up bis loins” 
for the strife of death; and lie down in the grave 
asa king lies down to rest,—girt about even 
then with astern majesty, as if} though power- 
less, he was still a king. 

And the aged have fallen around my path, 
like ripe sheaves before the sickle of the reaper ; 

and have been gathered to the grave as sheaves 
to the granary of death. 

But | have beheld stranger things than these. 
I have seen the wise, the holy and the useful ta- 
ken, whilst the foolish, the vile and worthless 
were spared. Have seen many a pillar snatch- 
ed from the temple of God, in the morning of ex- 
istence; and gray locks on the brow of him who 
denied the being of the Eternal. I have stood 
by the couch of the expiring saint; and seen 
| the spirit that had often communed with its Ma- 
ker face to face, shrink back afirighted as it ap- 
proached the veil of immortality; while the 
countenance bore the impress of man’s last ago- 
ny. And I have stood by the pallet of the con- 
vict suicide, whose guilty soul had rushed un- 
summoned to the bar of God, crimsoned with 
the life-blood of two victims; and yet, his face 
was calm as if he slept, save the pressed lip, 
which told how sternly went his spirit forth. As 
the light streamed through the grated window 
of his cell upon his sallow visage, and the red 
blood congealed around, I turned away sick at 
heart, and asked myself, how can these things 
be? Reason was mute—philosophy silent,— 
but a still, small voice within whispered, “Hush ! 
ask not—but bow submissive !” 

“Even so, Father! for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight!” 
| Clinton, Conn. 


D. A. CurrrenveEn. 





SONG—MEET ME WHEN STARS. 


Meet me when stars are shining, 
Meet me when earth is still, 
When the white clouds are reclining 
On the bosom of the hill; 
When not a sound is swelling 
Save the night-breeze from the sea, 
Or the cricket near our dwelling, 
That chirrups from his tree. 


| 


Meet me with eyes, whose lustre, 
In virgin loveliness, 

Outshine the stars which cluster 
On night’s imperial dress ; 

Meet me with steps all fleetness, 
A life in every charm, 

A soul that sighs with sweetness, 
A heart with feeling warm. 


| 


Yet, wherefore, when I summon 
Thy heart to meet with mine, 
Dilate on charms, dear woman, 
That are nothing, if not thine.— 
Come only as thou art, love, 
Nor shall we meet in vain, 
If haply, ere we part, love, 
We pledge to meet again. 
Cuitpr Hazarp. 
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THE NEW MEMBER. 
FROM TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE. 
NEW SERIES. 


Never did Columbia, at least in our time, 
present so gay and animated an appearance, as 
during the last winter. Never had the halls of 
Legislature exhibited so brilliant a galaxy of 
the beauty, wealth and fashion of the State, as 
for three-fourths of the session graced the galle- 
ries and turned the heads, whilst they inspired 
the tongues, of the younger members. Who 
could have believed in the cry of hard times, 
short crops, bank suspension, and general in- 
debtedness, that looked upon the brilliant equi- 
pages daily surrounding the State-House, and 
the richly—sometimes extravagantly—dressed 
visiters. The ostentatious exhibitions of unboun- 
ded wealth met you on all sides; and could we 
trust external appearances, negatived entirely 
the supposition, that South-Carolina was sutter- 
ing in common with the balance of the Union, 
from the revulsions in trade, depression in the 
price of our staple commodities, or ruinous ex- 
changes. All was joyous hilarity,—and there 
was one common ground upon which all could 
meet—from which none entitled to the courtes 
were excluded, and to which all were made wel- 
come, with an uapretending kindness and affa- 
bility that relieved the stranger from embarrass- 
ment. The brilliant soirées of the Governor, 
form an epoch in the history of the capital; and 
long will the memory of those splendid enter- 
tainmeuts live in the recollection of many a fair 
girl, who spent her first and her last winter in 
the capital of the State. It was at the first soi- 
rée we made the personal acquaintance of the 
“new member” from ; we must not say 
where, lest we shock his modesty, and expose 
the incognito to which it will require all the skill 
of an artist to continue. 

Col. Walter Beaufort, as we choose to name 
him, had never been in public life before; and 
we found it difficult to assign a satisfactory mo- 
tive for his entering it at thirty-five, which was 
about his age,—when his habits and tastes seem- 
ed so decidedly anti-political. Certainly, he was 
a finished gentleman in education and associa- 
tion, but of unsophisticated manners,—rather 
plain spoken, and fond of a joke. One quality 
he had in a more eminent degree than any indi- 
vidual I ever had the honor of knowing person- 
ally. He read character intuitively. Words 
could not deceive him. He looked beyond, and 
the secrets of the heart were laid bare before 
him. 

When the first words of introduction were 
over, I said, “I hope you enjoy this scene, Colo- 
nel. There isso much apparent happiness and 
enjoyment here, that one can scarcely feel old.” 

“IT do enjoy it. Yet there is more apparent 
than real happiness around us.” 

“I fear you are somewhat cynical, Colonel ; 
and trust that for the time being, at least, hap- 
piness is the presiding genius over this gay as- 
semblage.” 

“Could you look beyond the surface, as by my 
fate 1 am compelled to do, you would find your 
trust ‘baseless as the vision of a dream.’ ” 





I looked my surprise, if I did not speak it. He 
smiled. “I see,” said he, “you are better pleas- 
ed to be a looker on than a participator in the 
festivities. You would willingly judge of the 
truth of what you see, and form an estimate of 
the heart and the intellect of the many faces that 
arrest your attention. Stranger as I am, per- 
sonally, to the mest of this throng, I will aid you, 
if you desire, to a correcter knowledge of both 
males and females, than you will otherwise ac- 
quire during a life-time of critical observation.” 

This was said with so much apparent candor 
and seriousness, that | was puzzled to make up 
an opinion, whether the “new member” was in 
earnest, or quizzing. Still, whether he meant 
one thing or the other, he was somewhat of an 
original, and I determined to humor him for my 
own gratification. 

“I accept your offer,” said I, “barring diable- 
rie. Your knowledge must be acquired by no 
unlawful arts. ‘Il renounce the devil and all his 
works,’ and will seek no information that will 
commit me as an honest man.” 

“You do not believe mea dealer in magic, yet 
you think me either a vain boaster or an incor- 
rigible quiz. I may be alittle of the one, and a 
little of the other; but you shall judge. Speak 
your questions—I am ready to answer.” 

“Yon fair girl— what of her ?” 

“She—oh, she is one little used to fashionable 
life. She really enjoys the gaiety, and smiles 
from heartfelt gratification. She is betrothed to 
one she loves, yet mark how she smiles and 
flatters the moth at her elbow. She is coquette 
enough to wish him to singe his wings, and will 
laugh when she gets home over her winter’s 
triumphs. Were she a city, instead of a coun- 
try belle, she would be the coquette in reality ; 
she is now striving to be in appearance.” 

“The one by her side—what of her ?” 

“She is a widow, only a few months old in her 
outside mourning. She never mourned in real- 
ity. The shock of her husband’s death over, 
her first thought was of a re-entry into the dissi- 
pation of fashionable life. Mark her studied at- 
titude ; and meek, expressive, saint-like and sub- 
dued, she wins golden opinions from the giddy 
and thoughtless, who never look beyond the ex- 
terior. Yet, could her dead husband speak, he 
would tell you Xantippe in her best days was 
not half the shrew his meek wife proved herself, 
the short time they lived together.” 

“The gentleman at her side seems much 
pleased. What of him ?” 

“He isa bachelor of fifty, who imagines him- 
self a young man of thirty. He wears a wig to 
hide baldness and gray hairs, and fancies the 
widow has not detected the cheat in his raven 
locks. Vain man! The widow despises him, 
although she wears false curls herself. He is 
only flirting with the lady, and never dreams 
that one so young and handsome and rich as 
himself, meth think of a widow for his bride. 
A man of ice could not be colder or more selfish 
than the bachelor, yet he expects to be loved for 
himself, and anticipates, some day, of leading to 
Hymen’s altar a blushing, doting girl of seven- 
teen. Age and youth cannot assimilate more 
easily than oil and water; and the weak bache- 
lor will live amidst continued disappomtments 
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until dotage or death quenches his vain hopes, 
and relieves him from his frivolous pursuits.” 

“The gentleman with his thumbs in his vest, 
and the ‘devil-may-care’ look about him. What 
of him ?” 

“Oh, he, too, is a bachelor, but of different 
temperament to the last. He is of the free-and- 
easy school. Having made up his mind, with- 
out mental reservation, never to marry, he bold- 
ly avows his true age,—laughs at the follies of 
his contemporaries, and is considered by the 
marrying females as a very harmless animal, 
though useful and amusing. Were his nerves 
of iron, and his face of brass, he could not be 
more self-possessed than he is in all places, and 
under all circumstances. He knows every body 
and every body knows him, and he makes every 
body administer to his pleasure or amusement, 
according to the exigencies of the occasion. I 
am only surprised you do not know him person- 
ally. I suspect you and I constitute the only 
exceptions to his universal acquaintance with 
this numerous company.” 

My companion’s gravity had not given way 
under the various descriptions of persons he had 
sketched for me; and I still doubted whether he 
was indulging a vein of quiet humor, or really 
fancied he was painting from truth and nature. 
Be that as it might, he amused me, and | was 
willing to continue until he tired of the game he 
was playing, whether true or false. 

“Turn we to the ladies, Colonel, once more— 
and tell me who is that fair lady, that moves 
about as if she had a license to do and say what 
she pleased, and laugh louder and oftener than 
any other of her sex ventures to do.” 

“Another widow, of course. None but a wi- 
dow would venture to play Priscilla Tomboy, in 
the presence of the Legislative, Judicial and 
Executive authority. See you not the Executive 
is perplexed—I will not say annoyed—with the 
whimsicality of his fair guest. Mark yon dig- 
nified Judge, how he shakes his fat sides at the 
widow’s gay sallies. See that grave Senator, 
whose open mouth and dilated eye-balls speak 
his wonder and astonishment. The widow is 
the gayest of the gay, and in her thoughtlessness 
is utterly indifferent to what other folks think or 
say. Tene, rich, handsome, and her own mis- 
tress, what mortal can or ought to be happier 
than the subje t of our conversation. She de- 
ceives, if I read her aright, every body but her- 
self and me; and induces the belief that she is, 
in truth, the gay, careless, joyous being she af- 
fects. Could you look upon that woman in the 

rivate recesses of her chamber, you could hard- 
y recognise her as the same brilliant belle you 
now gaze upon. Could you witness the aban- 
don of agony that tortures her private hours, 
you would fear, perhaps, more than you would 

ity her. No matter what may be the cause of 

er private griefs; I could penetrate it if I 
would, but will not. She ‘may deceive the world, 
herself she cannot.’ Those who envy her—and 
there are many such—know not what they do. 
Ask no further; turn to another.” 

“As you please, Colonel; though having ex- 
cited my curiosity about the widow, I would 
gladly inquire further. Who, then, is that fair 
one, who seems . have passed her first lustre ? 
Vou. I. 





There isa restlessness in her eyes, I cannot un- 


derstand.” 

“It is the restlessness of anxious, though still 
disappointed vanity. She was a brilliant belle 
seven years since; had many admirers, and ma- 
ny eligible offers of marriage. The oflers have 
ceased, and the admirers are gone; and she, 
poor girl, with the dread of old maidenism be- 
fore her eyes, has visited the capital for a final 
campaign. Her contemporaries are staid ma- 
trons and child-spoiling mothers, with whom she 
has lost all sympathy, but whose ranks she is 
most desirous of joining. Bitterly does she la- 
ment the unchastened ambition and lofty aspi- 
rations of earlier years ; and more especially the 
coquettish folly that did injustice to her better 
feelings, in the rejection ot’ one, who has since 
proved himself every way worthy of her heart 
and her hand. You see that fine, frank looking 
fellow. He is one of the most eloquent and 
learned lawyers in the State, and few men are 
so generally loved and admired. He was the 
lady’s lover, until he proved her utter heartless- 
ness. Gladly would she have recalled him, 
within a short twelve-month from the time she 
had rejected his suit with scorn and contempt— 
but it was too late. He loved no longer; at 
least, not her; and she had the deep mortifica- 
tion of being rejected in her turn. Humbled by 
her misfortunes, she would probably make a 
better wife than she would have done in the full 
heyday of youth; could she eradicate that over- 
weening vanity, which has always been her be- 
setting sin,—but this seems impossible to her na- 
ture. She will probably go on hoping and des- 
pairing, until she sinks into an aunty to her ne- 
phews and nieces, and find her greatest pleasure 
in describing the scenes in which she participa- 
ted when young and beautiful—the belle of the 
ball-room.” 

“Pray tell me, then, if you are done with the 
faded belle, who and what is that middle-aged 
gentleman,whose wo-begone countenance speaks 
of withered hopes and cruel disappointments ?” 

“J will—but you must recollect, I call no 
names, simply because 1 don’t know them. That 
gentleman is, perhaps, the most miserable man 
in this whole company. He is a broken-down 
politician. Having held high office, and enjoy- 
eda large share of popular favor, his vaulting 
ambition knew no bounds short of the highest 
office under the Constitution. True, none but 
himself ever thought of him in connexion with 
the Presidency, nor did he ever reveal to an 
his secret hopes; yet he fondly hoped to climb 
the ladder, ae step, until he reached the 
topmost round. e has talents of a high order ; 
is an able and eloquent debater, and is well 
versed in the history of his country ; and could 
make a great statesman, were he a bolder man. 
But his timidity, induced by his cherished aspi- 
rations, has proved his ruin. Our people are 
too much divided and excited, to tolerate a fence 
man; at least, his constituents were. In a late 
contest, the honorable gentleman seated him- 
self on ‘a rail, to mark how the battle was go- 
ing. He wasneither whig nor democrat. His 
friends could not pull him off his ‘rail,’ nor his 
enemies push him off. There he sat, with his 
legs on both sides, sometimes leaning so far one 
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way or the other, that the whigs shouted ‘we 
have him,’ or the democrats cried out ‘he is 
ours.’ But no—he stuck to his ‘rail’ till the bat- 
tle was substantially fought and won, and then 
he slid off and joined the majority. It was then 
too late—neither party would have him. He 
lost his election. Both parties disclaim and de- 
nounce him; and he now seriously contemplates 
taking orders, and renouncing the vain pomps 
and vanities of the world forever.” 

Atthis moment a fashionably dressed gentle- 
man, with a young lady on his arm, approached 
us. 

“Miss A.,” said the gentleman, addressing 
Col. Beaufort, “desires to make your personal 
acquaintance. It gives me pleasure to be hon- 
ored with her commands to introduce her.” 

The Colonel bowed and offered his arm, say- 
ing, “It is one of the advantages a married man 
has, that the young ladies do not distrust them- 
selves when they seek to know us. Will you 
walk, Miss A.?” 

“By your permission, Colonel, we will sit 
down. I have been promenading until I am fa- 
tigued.” 

Miss A. seated herself in a vacant chair next 
the Colonel’s, and immediately commenced an 
animated conversation, relative to some female 
friends she had met at Saratoga during the past 
summer, and who resided in the Colonel’s dis- 
trict. “I expected to meet them in Columbia,” 
continued Miss A., “and am surprised they have 
not yet reached here.” 

“Was not their brother John with them at 
Saratoga?” asked the Colonel. 

Miss A. blushed deeply,—why, I could not 
imagine. 

“Yes, certainly ;” she said; “I presume you 
know the family ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; young folks and old folks,— 
John and all.” 

“Your knowledge is wonderful,” said Miss A. 
archly. “May I ask whether it is as minute as 
it is general ?” 

“It is not generous, Miss A.,” said the Colo- 
nel, “to question me about my constituents par- 
ticularly. Should I prove deficient in a minute 
knowledge of them, it might be ascribed to a 
want of interest in them, and they might resent 
it by refusing to vote for me.” 

“[ do not understand you, sir.” 

“Will it suit your convenience and present 
engagements, to listen to a short story I will tell 
you?” asked the Colonel. “Its greatest recom- 
mendation, perhaps, is—that it is strictly true.” 

“T have heard you have the art of mystifying, 
when you choose, every body that comes within 
the sphere of your influence, Colonel. Pray pro- 
ceed, and [ll understand you, if 1 can.” 

“Well, then, thus the story would read. Dur- 
ing the last war, one of my present constituents 
was a captain in the regular army. He was in- 
debted for his appointment to the influence of a 
relative, then well known to the political world. 
Our captain was a dashy, good-looking fellow, 
and quite a favorite amongst the ladies. He 
was stationed for a considerable time in one of 
our cities, and improved his position by creating 
the belief among his brother officers of possess- 
ing very considerable wealth. Two circum- 


stances enabled him to practice the deception 

retty successfully. One was, the undoubted 
fact that his relative was a man of large fortune ; 
the other, that about this time he received by 
the death of another relative, a small legacy in 
money. The legacy, added to his pay, enabled 
the captain to keep up appearances, in a style 
that confirmed the impression of reported wealth. 
He was in truth an impudent dog, and deter- 
mined to profit to the uttermost by his factitious 
position. 

“It will not be profitable to follow my hero 
through the sinuosities of his gallant career, or 
rather career of gallantry. He wooed and won 
one of the distinguished belles of the city, and 
bore her to the South, a willing bride. She ex- 
pected, of course, that her husband was a rich, 
honored and honorable man; and could not 
otherwise than anticipate all the happiness that 
wealth and love can bestow. When she came 
to realize the truth, and found herself surround- 
ed by, and associated with, ignorance and ac- 
tual poverty,—herself the inmate of a log-cabin, 
and compelled to labor with her husband for 
their daily support,—bitterly did the poor girl 
repent the facility with which she judged from 
appearances, and that haste which waited not 
for particular inquiry.” 

he anguish of Miss A’s. countenance alarm- 
ed me, and I was about calling Col. Beaufort’s 
attention to it, when she rose, looked wildly at 
the Colonel for a moment, and without word or 
comment fled from the room. 
“You have greatly distressed Miss A.,” I said. 
“Why did you tell her that story, as you call it; 
but rather, what connection has she with it, and 
how comes she so deeply interested ?” 

“It was the history of the parents of the dear 
friends she was inquiring about, and expected to 
meet this winter.” 

“Still, | cannot understand the cause of her 
deep distress.” 

“Because you do not notice closely. The bro- 
ther was the real object of her inquiry. John 
has played the same deceptive game his father 
did before him, and under nearly similar circum- 
stances. Miss A. was to be the victim. She 
understood the application of the story, and feels 
the disappointment.” 

The rooms began to thin off. Beaux and 
belles and visiters of all kinds, were leaving in 
crowds. 

“Stay yet awhile longer,” said the Colonel. 
“T will walk with you to your lodgings. I have 
a reason for continuing, and shall be glad of 
your company.” I complied, of course, with his 
request. 

A group of some ten or twelve gentlemen, 
were nearly all that were left of the immense 
assembly. They were laughing and jesting and 
commenting, in a strain of mirth, which seemed 
to speak them satisfied with the night’s enter- 
tainment. 

“Come, T——, tell us the story ; I have nev- 
er heard it, though I have heard of it,” remarked 
one of the group. 

“The story—the story,” chimed in the balance. 

“Come up, gentlemen,” said the one who call- 
ed for the story. “Come up and hear T——’s 
story about pond draining in Kentucky.” 
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We accepted the invitation, and joined in the 
laugh the story induced, with a hearty good 
will. 

When the repeated bursts of laughter which 
the story, and aquizzical gentleman’s comments, 
provoked, had subsided, Col. Beaufort proposed 
that he would entertain the company with a 
short story. None objected, butsomehow a de- 
gree of seriousness prevailed, as if the gay 
laughers anticipated, as if by instinct, there was 
something in the Colonel’s proposition more 
than met the ear. 

“Business of considerable importance,” he 
commenced, “took me to the South-West, and, 
in fact, led me to the Republic of Texas, shortly 
preceding the battle of San Jacinto. I was per- 
sonally acquainted with several of the officers of 
the Texian army, and influenced partly by a 
love of adventure, and partly by curiosity, I join- 
ed the army as a kind of temporary volunteer, a 
few days before the battle took place. Among 
the officers whose acquaintance | made, was a 
Capt. Monroe, then in command of a company. 
This gentleman seemed to court my acquaint- 
ance with great assiduity,—to take a great in- 
terest in my private affairs; and some how con- 
trived to worm out of me a more minute know- 
ledge of myself and my business, than I am gen- 
erally in the habit of permitting any one to ob- 
tain. After the battle, 1 was informed my friend. 
the Captain, was mortally wounded, and desired 
to see me. Of course, I visited him as soon as 
it was in my power to do so; and found him, as 
I anticipated, dying from his wounds. The Doc- 
tor was of the opinion he could not live two 
hours. I took my final leave of him, after he 
had, with difficulty, made known some few re- 
quests to which he desired my attention. His 
servant called upon me the next morning, and 
informed me his master had lingered a few hours 
longer than expected, and that they had buried 
him as decently as possible. 

“After returning to the seat of government, I 
closed as soon as possible, my business in Tex- 
as; and, I may add, with much better success 
than I had anticipated. From New-Orleans I 
went to Mobile, and from thence to Columbus. 
Finding the difficulty of procuring satisfactory 
bills, I started from Columbus for Tuscaloosa, 
with a pretty large sum in money. I was well 
mounted and well armed, and had little fear of 
the Murrell men, though fully aware of the dan- 
gers of that part of the country to the solitary 
traveller. I relied for my safety, partly on the 
supposed want of knowledge by any one of the 
amount of cash I carried, and partly upon the 
belief l have in my good fortune, and some little 
skill in reading character and faces ata glance. 
Ata sudden turn in one of the most solitary 
parts of my road, I came within a few yards of 
another traveller. He was badly mounted on 
a miserable, raw-boned horse, that he urged 
ahead apparently with great difficulty. His ap- 
asap indicated a man of sixty, for his grey 

airs showed plainly, and his whole figure spoke 
the effects of age. Still, with habitual caution, 
I was on the alert as I approached him. He 
might be what he seemed, or he might not. 
‘How are ye, old gentleman ? said I, keeping a 


saddle to answer my salutation. His hat was 
well drawn over his eyes—but I caught their 
expression ; his beard was as white as his hair, 
but I instantly detected the deception. In short, 
gentlemen, I knew at once that my friend Capt. 
Monroe, of the Texian army, whom I had left 
in the agonies of death,—whom I had had no 
doubt was dead and buried,—sat in full life be- 
fore me. Let me here add, for the benefit of any 
who may now hear me, that when I have once 
looked into a man’s eyes with the view of know- 
ing him, no disguise can conceal him from me— 
no time can weaken that knowledge. Let him 
not flatter himself he deceives me.” 

An involuntary shudder ran through the lis- 
teners, and I noticed soon after, that one of them 
quietly withdrew from the circle. 

“As I was saying, gentlemen, I knew the Cap- 
tain at the first glance. I could not doubt his 
object,—it was to rob, perhaps to murder me. He 
knew pretty well the prize he was most likely to 
win, and would not stand on trifles. 1, too, had 
a game to play of considerable difficulty. True, 
I could have shot him down, as he evidentl 
had no suspicions that I knew him; but this I 
preferred avoiding, if possible. My measures 
were promptly taken. I had confidence in my 
superior strength, and being on my guard, had 
little fear of the result. As the Captain turned 
to square himself in the saddle, 1 put spurs to 
my horse, which was a powerful one, and rode 
full tilt upon him. 

The result justified my calculations. The un- 
expected shock brought horse and rider to the 
ground. Capt. Monroe was stunned by the fall, 
and before he recovered, I had stripped him of 
his arms and his vain disguises. He was fully 
in my power. As he came to his senses, I mov- 
ed him to the root of a tree, with his arms tied 
behind him. He looked at me imploringly. 

“<Speak out, Captain,’ said 1; ‘all further at- 
tempts at concealment is useless. You have 
laid a deep scheme to rob and murder me; but 
I have defeated it.’ 

“<No, not to murder you, Colonel. Could I 
have consented to that, you would have fallen 
by an unseen foe, without the possibility of turn- 
ing the tables upon me, as you have done.’ 

“Then you admit the intended robbery ; but 
deny the murder ?’ 

“ 2 | do.’ 

“Then, you have confederates ?” 

“<T have; and you will find it more difficult te 
pass them in safety, than you would have done 
in my company.’ 

“<Pray explain.’ 

“<That I have been consenting to, and aiding 
in, your robbery, I have already admitted. My 
confederates thought it best to murder you at 
once, and without a chance of defence. I was 
willing to risk something to save your life, and 
probably could have done so, had it not been for 
your unfortunate recognition of me. Now, I 
cannot answer for the consequences.’ 

“By your statement, Captain, you are not 
quite the incarnate fiend popular opinion holds 
you tobe. For that much, 1am your debtor. 

Now, I know you for the master spirit and re- 
cognised leader of that band of marauders, which 





few feet behind him. He turned partly on the 
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try. Your ambuscade is in front. I can turn 
back with perfect safety; and I can take you 
with me. You understand the consequences.’ 

“You are self-confident, Col. Beaufort. By 
one blast of this whistle, 1 can surround you 
by a power, that would make resistance una- 
vailable.’ 

“‘And the first attempt to blow an alarum, 
you well know, would make you quiet forever. 
You are overmatched, Captain, and you feel it. 
A compromise is necessary to both of us.’ 

“Perhaps, gentlemen,” continued the Colonel, 
“youmay think 1 acted imprudently in trusting 
to the compact then made with the robber chief; 
and that I ought, at all hazards, to have brought 
him to justice. But the emergency, in my judg- 
ment, warranted my keeping faith. I believed 
him when he said he spared my life ; and I trus- 
ted him when he pointed out the means of safe- 
ty and escape. Many were the curious interro- 
gatories propounded to me, by all sorts of look- 
ing fellows; particularly on the causey of Cold- 
fire, and in the recesses of Sipsy Swamp. But 
I passed them all,—in their estimation, doubt- 
less, as good a highwayman as the best of them. 
And now, probably, you are disposed to ask, 
gentlemen, why | have told you this tale of per- 
sonal adventure, which has not provoked a smile 
from one of you. Would you add to that the 
question, have you ever seen the robber chief, 


since your rencontre with him in the wilds of 


Alabama? My answer would be—he was in 
this room this very night.” 

As the Colonel concluded this sentence, he 
took my arm, and bowing to the company, we 
retired—belore any one had sufficiently recover- 
ed himself, to ask further explanations. 

“Now, Colonel,” said I, as we stopped before 
my boarding-house, “for pity’s sake tell me, be- 
fore we part,—were you hoaxing me and every 
body else to-night, or not? Were your sketches 
true or fanciful? Was your robber story fact 
or fiction ?” 

“My dear fellow, you press me too closely. 
You have the idea of hoaxers and humbuggers 
in your head, until you have lost all discrimina- 
tion. The most glorious kind of hoaxing is like 
that of Animal Magnetism and Phrenology ;— 
men are made to believe what they don’t be- 
lieve, and disbelieve what they do believe. Is 
that a paradox? Then work it out. Good-night. 
When you have solved the doubt, let me know.” 








“WHY WEEP FOR THE YOUNG?” 


Why weep for the young and the lovely who die, 

In the morning of life, ere the light from the eye, 

The pure light of childhood, has flown, or a ray 

Of innocence beaming, has vanished away,— 

Ere the young, joyous heart, of unkindness hath 
heard, 

Or hope falls exhausted, like a wing-broken bird :— 

Ere sin and temptation, the sirocs of life, 

Fave blasted their beauty---or sorrow and strife, 

O’er the morn-dreams of fancy their shadows have 
flung, 

Like pinions of evil;—why weep for the young ? 





Why weep for the young—whose spirits, too pure, 

The darkness of guilt and of grief to endure, 

From the blightings of earth, from its changes and 
crimes, 

Have fled far away tothe heavenly climes; 

Where youth, and affection, and all that is bright, 

Drink from fountains of bliss~and the pureness of 
light 

Sheds its beams of effulgence and beatity abroad, 

O’er the brow of the sinless, like the smilings of 
God ;— 

Where hosannas and blessings eternal are sang 

From the flame-lips of cherubs,—why weep for the 
young? 


Why weep for the young—who, like clouds of the 
morn, 

In incense and beauty to heaven are borne,— 

And rise, ’mid the splendor and first blush of day, 

From the darkness and travail of after decay ,— 

Nor gather and wait till the coming of even, 

’Mid tempest and thunder and gloom to be riven,— 

But pure and undarkened, in the orient gold, 

Seek the source of all brightness, their hues to unfold, 

Unscathed and unruffled by sorrow or wrong— 

The dowers of earth ;—why weep for the young? 


Why weep for the young—the flowers of spring— 

The birds that have ceased in the forest to sing— 

But now in the bowers of Eden above, 

Keep festivals ever of gladness and love :— 

The stars of existence, whose beams on us here, 

The far-climes of glory now still more endear :— 

Oh! surely ’tis meet for affection to know, 

That the lov’d and the bright are free from earth’s wo, 

And with seraphs and saints they swell the glad song: 

Disconsolate mourner,—why weep for the young ? 
A. B. Meek, (Ala.) 





TO AN INVALID IN SAVANNAH. 


Her balmy skies—the perfume of her flowers— 
Her kind and genial hearts ;—the pictured clime 
Of the bright South, so soft yet so sublime, 

In these is rich—more rich, ’tis said, than ours— 


And thy meek virtues, and thy gentle eyes, 

If need there were for sympathy to plead, 

Not then in vain would seek that fostering need, 
Whilst hovering thus betwixt the earth and skies! 


Then, though we gather with regretful feeling, 
Missing thee here, around the winter hearth ; 
In hopeful trust the while, we bless the healing 
Power which there may keep thee still on earth. 
C, F. Horrman. 
New- York, Nov. 2, 1842. 





GRECIAN PATRIOTISM. 


Ou! for that sacred Prytanean flame, 

Caught from the mother heart and ever bright, 
A beacon-crown of fire, on all the hills, 

} From Corinth to Illyria. 
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MONALDI—BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON.* 


Wasuinecton Autston, well known as the first 
historical painter of the age, is net so well known as 
one of the best of American poets. Yet such he is. 
We purpose, one of these days, to make an analysis 
of his writings. These are few. A small volume, 
entitled “The Sylphs of the Seasens, and other Po- 
ems,” contains all the specimens of his literary ge- 
nius, (this story of Monaldiexcepted,) which have 
been collected and put together, from his pen. Some 
few pieces are still floating about,—acknowledged, 
but unreclaimed,—in the newspapers of the day. 
One sweet piece, ‘Rosalie,’ is perhaps familiar to all 
readers. ‘Monaldi,’ the work before us, is not less 
a poem because it is written in prose. It is a fine 
specimen of artistical performance, in which the 
nice method and elaborate skill, are perhaps more 
obvious than the originality or the propriety of the 
tale. Thisis only another form of the old story of 
Italian subtlety, susceptibility to passion, blind jea- 
lousy and unscrupulous vengeance. But it differs 
very vastly from the same sort of stuff in the hands 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. Mr. Allston is too much a man 
of sense, and an artist, to attempt any of the vulgar 
tricks of the novelist. He deals in none of the clap- 
trapperies of art. There areno hobgoblin agencies 
no raw-head and bloody-bone mysteries—no long 
passages that lead to nothing; and, though ‘Monal- 
di’ turns upon events that have been employed, time 
out of mind, by the romancer, yet his proceedings 
are all effected by means which are equally probable 
and interesting. The story, though simple, is yet 
productive of fine issues for the artist ;—by which he 
is able to bring about frequent trials of strength be- 
tween his parties,—by which the conflict between 
vice and virtue,—truth and falsehood,—pride and 
shame—is continually going on; with the best re- 
sults to morals, though, perhaps, with such as are 
humbling to those whom we love, and distressing to 
our finest sympathies. Yet, this, too, is a source of 
morai good. That which excites, even painfully, 
our sympathies, is very apt to prove beneficial to our 
virtues. To weep for, and with, the innocent, is to 
love the innocence whese sufferings we deplore ;— 
and to love a virtue is to share in and imitate it 
‘Monaldi’ is a painful, but a pleasing story,—pain- 
fully pleasing. It is a sketch, however, and the in- 
cidents are comparatively few. One of the Quarter- 
ly Reviews, speaking of it, remarks, that its mate- 
rials might have been proionged to the usual two 
volume novel. This is one of the idle and profitless 
suggestions into which these profound prosers are 
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very apt to fall, in discussing the claims and charac- 
teristics ef American Literature and Art. Mr. All- 
ston knew his business better than the critic. The 
book could only have been successful, as a rapid 
story, such as he has made it. Any attempt to ex- 
pand it, beyond its pfesent size, would have des- 
troyed it. There were ne materials for sucha pur- 
pose. 

‘Monaldi,’ frem whem the book takes its name, is 
an arlist,—a painter,—a youth of real genius, and 
distinguished by its usual characteristics ;—a rare 
modesty, coupled with that equal confidence in his 
own resources, which, in spite of diseouraging cir- 
cumstances, prompts industry to contimued, and, fi- 
nally, successful performance. At school, however, 
he shows ne sign of his possessions,—nothing but 
the modesty, approaching humility, which is quite 
as much the proof of high mental standard, as of 
an ignerance of one’s own resources. Very differ- 
ent, in this respect, from himself, is his friend and 
associate, Maldura,-~an admirably drawn and welk 
discriminated character. But, we prefer that the 
author should speak for himself. Here, at the very 
opening of his book, written im a style the most lu- 
cid and forcible, is the contrasted analysis of the 
two persons, whose antagonist moral natures are to 
operate as foils throughout the volume. Let, the 
reader remark the happy propriety of phrase, word 
and image, in this extract. 


“Among the students of a seminary at Bologna, 
were two friends, more remarkable for their attach- 
ment to each other, than for any resemblance in their 
minds or dispositions. Indeed, there was so little 
else in common between them, that hardly two boys 
could be found more unlike. The character of Mal- 
dura, the eldest, was bold, grasping and ostentatious ; 
while that of Monaldi, timid and gentle, seemed to 
shrink from observation. The one, proud and im- 
patient, was ever laboring for distinction ; the world, 

alpable, visible, audible, was his ido} ; he lived on- 
y in externals, and could neither act nor feel but for 
effect; even his secret reveries having an outward 
direction, as if he could not think without a view to 
praise, and anxiously referring to the opinion of oth- 
ers; in short, his nightly and his daily dreams had 
but one subject—the talk and the eye of the crowd. 
The other, silent and meditative, seldom looked out 
of himself, either for applause or enjoyment; if he 
ever did so, it was only that he might add to, or sym- 
pathise in the triumph of another; this done, he re- 
tired again, as it were to a world of-his own, where 
thoughts and feelings, filling the place of men and 
things, could always supply him with occupation 
and amusement. 

“FAiad the ambition of Maldura been less, or his 
self-knowledge greater, he might have been a bene- 
factor to the world. His talents were of a high or- 
der. Perhaps few have ever surpassed him in the 
power of acquiring; to this he united perseverance; 
and all that was known, however various and oppo- 
site, he could master at will. But here his power 
stopped; beyond the regions of discovered know- 
ledge he could not see, and dared not walk, for to 
him all beyond was ‘outer darkness;’ in a word, 
with all his gifts he wanted that something, what- 
ever it might be, which gives the living principle to 
thought. But this sole deficiency was the last of 
which he suspected himself. With that self-delusion 
so common to young men, of mistaking the praise of 





| what is promising for that of the thing promised, he 
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too rashly confounded the ease with which he car- 
ried all the prizes of his school, with the rare power 
of commanding at pleasure the higher honors of the 
world. 

“But the honors of a school are for things and pur- 
poses far different from those demanded and looked 
for by the world. Maldura unfortunately did not 
make the distinction. His various knowledge, tho’ 
ingeniously brought together, and skilfully set anew, 
was still the knowledge of other men; it did not 
come forth as in new birth, from the modifying in- 
fluence of his own nature. His mind was hence like 
a thing of many parts, yet wanting a whole,—that 
realizing quality which the world must feel before it 
willreverence. In proportion to its stores sucha 
mind will be valued, and even admired; but it can- 
not command that inward voice—the only true voice 
of fame, which speaks not, be it in friend or enemy, 
till awakened by the presence of a master spirit. 

“Such were the mind and disposition of Maldura; 
and from their unfortunate union sprang all the after 
evils in his character. As yet, however, he was 
known to himself and others only as a remarkable 
boy. His extraordinary attainments placing him 
above competition, he supposed himself incapable of 
so mean a passion as envy; indeed, the high station 
from which he could look down on his associates, 
gave a complacency to his mind not unfavorable to 
the gentler virtues; he was, therefore, often kind, 
and even generous, without an effort. Besides, tho’ 
he disdained to affect humility, he did not want dis- 
cretion ; and that taught him to bear his honors with- 
out arrogance. His claims were consequently ad- 
mitted by his school-fellows without a murmur. But 
there was one amongst them whose praises were 
marked by such warmth and enthusiasm, as no heart 
not morally insensible could long withstand; this 
youth was Monaldi. Maldura naturally had strong 
feelings, and so long as he continued prosperous and 
happy, their course was honorable. He requited 
the praises of his companion with his esteem and 
gratitude, which soon ripened into a friendship so 
sincere, that he believed he could even lay down his 
life for him. 

“It was in this way that two natures so opposite be- 
came mutually attracted. But the warmth and mag- 
nanimity of Monaldi, were all that was yet known 
to the other; for, though not wanting in academic 
learning, he was by no means distinguished; indeed, 
so little, that Maldura could not but feel and lament 
it. The powers of Monaldi, however, were yet to 
be called forth. And it was not surprising that to 
his youthful companions he should have then ap- 
peared inefficient, there being a singular kind of pas- 
siveness about him easily mistaken for vacancy. 
But his was like the passiveness of some uncultured 
spot, lying unnoticed within its nook of rocks, and 
silently drinking in the light, and the heat, and the 
showers of heaven, that nourish the seeds of a thou- 
sand nameless flowers, destined one day to bloom 
and to mingle their fragrance with the breath of na- 
ture. Yet, to common observers the external world 
seemed to lie only 


‘Like a load upon his weary eye ;’ 


but to them it appeared so because he delighted to 
shut it out, and to combine and give another life to 
the images it had left in his memory; as if he would 
sleep to the real, and be awake only to a world of 
shadows. But, though his emotions seldom betray- 
ed themselves by any outward signs, there was no- 
thing sluggish in the soul of Monaldi; it was rather 
their depth and strength that —— their passage 
through the feeble medium of words. He regarded 
nothing inthe moral or physical word as tiresome 
or insignificant; every object had a charm, and its 
harmony and beauty, its expression and character, 
all passed into his soul in all their varieties, while 





his quickening spirit brooded over them as over the 
elementary forms of a creationof his own. Thus 
living in the life he gave, his existence was too in- 
tense and extended to be conceived by the common 
mind: hence the neglect and obscurity in which he 
passed his youth. 

“But the term of pupilage soon came to anend, 
and the friends parted—each, as he could, to make 
his way in the world.” 


Maldura becomes a poet;—Monaldi a painter. 
The one, presumptuous and self-assured, fails ;—the 
other, modest, hopeful and persevering, succeeds. 
The one becomes an object of neglect or ridicule ; 
the other of admiration and great popularity. Their 
different fortunes work, necessarily, different results 
on their several dispositions. Maldura shrinks from 
the world, while the world seeks Monaldi. Maldura 
has also failed in love, as well as ambition; and the 
very woman who has rejected him, yields her affec- 
tions to Monaldi. Meanwhile, however, the two 
friends have not met—not once since their school- 
boy separation. The circumstance is not strange, 
when the misanthropy of Maldura, which forced 
him into seclusion, is recollected. Monaldi has not 
heard any thing of his friend; but his own successes 
were sufficiently noised about by fame to have reach- 
ed the ears of Maldura. They encounter, by acci- 
dent, in the streets of Rome. The full heart of Mo- 
naldi bounds to meet his former associate; but there 
is no sympathy in that of the latter. Take the fol- 
lowing scene. 


* ‘Good heaven" cried Monaldi; ‘sure, that voice’ 
—But the stranger had disappeared. 

‘Itis—it must be,’ said he, and without further 
thought, he entered the court. They were now un- 
der the open sky. The stranger stopped—and Mo- 
naldi beheld his long lost friend. 

‘Maldura!’ was all his full heart could utter. 

Maldura spoke not a word; but he suffered his 
hand to remain passively within the grasp of his 
friend. 

‘I see ’tis with you as myself,’ said Monaldi, at 
last. ‘But how can words add to the joy of this meet- 
ing ? 

‘Words! True—they are idle. Maldura was no 
hypocrite, and his manly spirit revolted at express- 
ing what he did not feel,—and what he felt his heart 
was not yet hard enough to utter. Yet something 
must be said—and that neither unkind nor hollow. 
‘You look well, Monaldi; even better than when we 
parted at Bologna.’ 

‘That’s a long time—very long,’ said Monaldi. 
‘Yet, long as it is, I need hardly tell Maldura, that I 
could not recall many days when he has been out of 
my mind—especially since I lost trace of you. But 
where have you been all this while? You know not 
how many ill bodings I have had on account of your 
strange disappearance; no letters—no clue,—some- 
times I thought you might have embarked for Spain, 
as you once talked of doing, and been shipwrecked ; 
then, in a more cheerful mood, I would suppose you 
voluntarily banished to some quiet solitnde, that you 
might give your whole mind to some great work— 
for [remembered your favorite maxim, that the sa- 
crifice of a whole life were but a cheap price for 
fame; then again my apprehensions would take the 
worst conclusion—that you had been robbed and 
murdered. ‘Tell me, where have you been? what 
have you been doing ?’ 

‘* Tis of little consequence,’ replied Maldura. “The 
past is past—and the wisdom of Solomon could not 
make it better or worse: let it rest, then.’ 
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‘Nay, I would not ask you to recall what might 
give you pain, deeply as I arn interested.’ 

‘Idid not say it would give me pain,—I said it 
was useless.’ 

‘I would know, then, no more than will give you 
pleasure. So we will talk of what remains of the 
past. Your active mind cannot have been idle, and 
the world expects much of you.’ 

‘The world! This was touching a galled spot. 
Maldura’s eyes flashed ; but a smile of fiercer scorn 
succeeded. ‘We will talk of the world when it shall 
have become worth something better than an idiot’s 
Slaver. But for ourselves—we shall be better in the 
house: ’tis not a palace, as you see—but ’twill afford 
us shelter from the sun.’ 

‘You know I am not dainty,’ answered Monaldi. 
‘Or if I were, the place would be the last thing I 
should think of at this time.’ 

‘I was not apologizing for it,’ said Maldura, some- 

what proudly ; ‘the knaves and fools that live in 
palaces, might reconcile a wise man to one much 
worse.’ 
_ ‘Maldura’s mind,’ said Monaldi—and he said it 
in a tone that spoke any thing but abatement of his 
youthful reverence—‘such a mind would dignify any 
palace.’ 

“‘Maldura’s heart softened in spite of himself. He 
hated the world, but not its praise; and he led the 
way into the house with less reluctance than he had 
expected.” 

Monaldi frequently seeks his friend, or the person 
whom he conceives to be such; and here, if there be 
any fault in the story, we think it occurs in this 
place. Maldura lays so bare his annoyances, and 
exhibits so completely the manners and words of un 
mauvais sujet, that we cannot help charging upon 
Monaldi a singular degree of obtuseness, in failing 
to perceive it. The return for his devotion, is little 
less than scorn; and that is scarcely any way con- 
cealed—sufficiently apparent, we should think, to be 
felt by, and perceptible to one, so sensitive as Mo- 
naldi, in the very instant of theirexhibition. Not so, 
however. Monaldi sees that his companion is sad 
and gloomy; finally jumps to the conclusion that it 
is poverty which makes him so,—and tenders him 
the free use of his purse. The offer is rejected. Mal- 
dura leaves Rome, suddenly and in secret. He has 
fallen heir, unexpectedly, to fortune. During his 
absence from Rome, Monaldi becomes a lover anda 
husband. We cannot forbear the pleasure of impar- 
ting to the reader, who may not be able to lay hands 
on this volume, the satisfaction which we felt on 
perusing the following exquisite passage. Itis a 
picture of first-love—first-love in the heart of the 
idealist—a pure heart and noble genius. Let the 
reader note the truth and propriety of those portions 
of the following, in which the writer speaks of the 
true artist and of the true ambition generally. 


“It should have been mentioned, in a former part 
of this narrative, that among the honors bestowed 
on our artist, soon after his arrival in Rome, was 
the title of principal painter to the pope; which was 
immediately followed by an order for a series of 

ictures for the pontifical palace at Monte Cavallo. 
These works, which had occupied him for several 
years, being now completed, so added to his fame, 
that commissions flowed upon him from all quarters, 
insomuch that he was obliged to decline many from 
other distinguished personages both at home and 
abroad. But there was one order which he would 
have gladly declined for other reasons, yet, coming 








from the pontiff, it was a virtual command, and he 
was fain to accept it, though wiih more reluctance 

than the world might believe of one so flattered: 

this was a ‘companion’ picture to a Madonna by 

Raffaelle. His notions were perhaps peculiar; but 

we give them here as indicative of his character. 

He ‘accepted the commission,’ he said, ‘not with 
the arrogant hope of producing a rival to the picture 
of Raffaelle, but in grateful compliance with the 
wishes of his patron.’ Besides, with a just rever- 
ence for his art, he looked upon all competition as 
unworthy a true artist; nay, he even doubted whe- 
ther any one could command the power of his own 
genius whilst his mind was under the influence of so 
vulgar a motive. ‘For what,’ he would say, ‘is that 
which you call my genius, but the love and percep- 
tion of excellence—the twin power that incites and 
directs to successful production? which can never 
co-exist with the desire to diminish, or even to con- 
tend with, that in another. It would be rather self- 
love, than a true love of excellence, did I value it 
less in Raffaelle than in myself’ He might have 
added another reason: that competition implying 
comparison, and comparison a difference only of 
degree could not really exist between men of genius; 
since the individualizing power by which we recog- 
nise genius, or the originating faculty, must neces- 
sarily mark their several productions by a difference 
in kind. But he needed not this deduction of the 
understanding; his own lofty impulses placed him 
on surer ground. 

Having accepted the commission, however, it 
was necessary that he should see the picture which 
he was expected to equal; he accordingly waited on 
the gentleman to whose collection it belonged, and 
was shown into his gallery. Though Monaldi had 
heard much of this collection, he found that report 
had for once fallen far short of the truth; and the 
pleasure of such a surprise to him may be imagined 
by those who have witnessed the effect of unexpected 
excellence on a man of genius. 

He had expected to see only a fine Raffaelle; but 
he now found himself surrounded by the master 
spirits of Rome and Venice: they seemed to bewil- 
der him with delight, and he was wandering from 
one to another, as if uncertain where to rest, when, 
passing a door at the end of the gallery, his eyes fell 
on an object to which every other immediately gave 
place. It was the form of a young female who was 
leaning, or rather bending, over the back of a chair, 
and reading. At first he saw only its general love- 
liness, and he: gazed on it as ona more beautiful 
picture, till a slight movement suddenly gave it a 
new character—it was the quickening grace that 
gives life to symmetry. There is a charm in life 
which no pencil can reach—it thrilled him. But 
when he caught a glimpse of the half-averted face, 
the pearly forehead, gleaming through clusters of 
aks, glossy hair—the lustrous, intellectual line be- 
neath, just seen through the half-closed eyelids— the 
tremulously parted lips, and the almost visible soul 
that seemed to rush from them upon the page before 
her—even the wonders of his art appeared like idle 
mockeries. The eyes of the reader now turned upon 
him. Still he continued to gaze, and to give way to 
his new and undefined emotions, till the thought of 
his intrusion suddenly crossed him, and his face 
crimsoned. How far the embarrassment may have 
been shared by Rosalia Landi (for she it was) was 
hardly known to herself, as the entrance of her fa- 
ther immediately restored her to her usual self-pos- 
session. 

‘It gives usno common pleasure, signor Monaldi,’ 
said the Advocate, as he presented him to his daugh- 
ter, ‘that we have this opportunity to make some ac- 
knowledgment for the many happy hours we owe to 
you. I may add, that I use the epithet in no indefi- 
nite sense; for when isthe mind more innocent than 
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while it loses itself in a pure work of genius 7—and 
mere freedom from evil should be happiness: but 
your art effects more—it unites innocence with plea- 
sure.’ 

‘We owe signor Monaldi much indeed, said Ro- 
salia, bowing. 

Monaldi had none of that spurious modesty which 
affects to shrink from praise when conscious of de- 
serving it; yet he could make no reply. 

Without noticing his silence, Landi observed, that 
perhaps he ought te apologise for the length of his 
absence. ‘And yet, he added, turning to the pic- 
tures, ‘I cannot honestly say that I regret it, since it 
has left signor Monaldi more at liberty to form a fair 
opinion; for am connoisseur enough to know that 
the first impression of a picture is seldom aided by 
words—especially those of a fond collector. The 
pictures, I doubt not, have fared all the better with- 
out me.’ 

They now stood before the Raffaelle, and the Ad- 
vocate waited for several minutes for his visiter to 
speak; but Monaldi’s thoughts had no connection 
with his senses; he saw nothing, though his eyes 
were apparently fixed on the picture, but the beauti- 
ful vision that still possessed his imagination. 

‘Perhaps report may have overrated it,’ at length 
said Landi, in something like a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 


‘Or probably,’ added Rosalia, observing the blank- | 


ness of his countenance, ‘our favorite Madonna may 
not be one with signor Monaldi.’ 


‘It is your favorite then? said Monaldi, with a | 


sudden change of expression. He had no time to 


think of the abruptness of this question before Ro- | 


salia replied,— 


‘And we had hoped too of yours; for it is natural | 


to wish our opinions confirmed by those who have a 
right to direct them.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Monaldi, ‘ Raffaelle is one whom criiti- 
cism can affect but little either way. He speaks to 
the heart, a part of us that never mistakes a mean- 
ing; and they who have one to understand should 
ask nothing ia liking him but the pleasure of sym- 
pathy.’ ‘ : ; 

‘And yet there are many technical beauties,’ said 
the Advocate, ‘which an unpractised eye needs to 
have pointed ont.’ 

‘Yes—and faults too, answered Monaidi; ‘but 


his execution makes only a smail part of that by | 


which he affeets us. But had he even the color of 
Titian, or the magic chiaro-scuro of Correggio, they 
would searcely add to that sentient spirit with which 
our own communes. I have certainly seen more 


beautiful faces; wesometimes meet them in nature— | 


faces to look at and with pleasure—but not to think 
of like this. Besides, Raffaelle does more than 
make us think of him; he makes us forget his de- 
ficiencies—or, rather, supply them.’ 

‘I think I understand you—when the heart is 
touched, but a hint is enough,’ said Rosalia. 

‘Ay,’ said the Advocate, smiling, “tis with pictures 
as with life; only bribe that invisible finisher and we 
are sure to reach perfection. However, since there 
is no other human way to perfection of any kind, I 
do not see that it is unwise to allow the illusion— 
which certainly elevates us while it lasts; for we 
cannot have a sense of the perfect, though imagina- 
ry, while we admit ignoble thoughts.’ 

‘This is a great admission for you, sir,’ said Ro- 
salia; “tis the best apology for romance I have 
herrd.’ 

‘Is it? Well, child, then I have been romantic 
myself without knowing it.—But the picture before 
us—’ 

‘I could not forget it if 1 would,’ interrupted Mo- 
naldi, with excitement—‘that single-hearted, that 
ineffable look of love! yet so pure and passionless— 
so like what we may believe of the love of angels. 


It seems as if I had never before known the power 
| of my art.’ ‘ 
As he spoke, his eyes unconsciously wandered to 
| Rosalia.—The charm was there; and his art was 
_bow as much indebted to the living presence as a 
| little before it had suffered from it. 
‘If one may judge from his works,’ said Rosalia, 
_*Raffaelle must have been a very amiable man.’ 
| ‘We have no reason to think otherwise,’ answered 
|_Monaldi. ‘He, at least, knew how to be so: if he 
| was not, his self-reproach must have been no small 
| punishment, if at all proportioned to his exquisite 
perception of moral beauty. But he was all you 
believe, according to the testimony of his contem- 
poraries, by whom he appears to have been as much 
beloved as admired.’ 

‘I could wish,’ said Rosalia, ‘that tradition had 
spared us either more or less of the great author of 
that prophet ;’—they had turned to a cartoon by Mi- 
chae} Angelo. ‘They say he was morose; and 
many aflect to find in that the reason why he does 
| not touch their hearts. Yet, I know not how it is, 

whether he stirs the heart or not, there is a something 
_in his works that so lifts one above our present 
world, or at least, which so raises one above all or- 
_ dinary emotions, that I never quit the Sistine Chapel 

without feeling it impossible to believe any charge 
| to his discredit.’ 
‘Never believe it!’ said Monaldi with energy. 
| *He had too great a soul—too rapt for an unkind 
feeling. If he did not often sympathize with those 
about him, it was because he had but little in com- 
mon with them. Not that he had less of passion, 
but more of the intellectual. His heart seems to 
_ have been so sublimated by his imagination that his 
too refined affections—I can almost uclieve—sought 
_a higher sphere—even that in which the forms of his 
pencil seem to have had their birth; for they are 
neither men nor women—at least like us that walk 
the earth—but rather of a race which minds ofa 
high order might call up when they think of the in- 
habitants of the planet Saturn. To some, perhaps, 
this may be jargon—but not here—I venture to hope.’ 
Rosalia bowed. ‘Nay, the eloquent confession 1 
have just heard could not have been made had not 
the spell of Michael Angelo been understood as well 
as felt.’ 

‘You have assisted me to understand him better,’ 
said Rosalia. ‘And, if I do, perhaps I might say, 
that he makes me think, instead of feel. In other 
words, the effect is not mere sensation.’ 

Monaldi answered her only by a look, but one of 
such unmingled pleasure, as would have called up 
| a blush, had not a similar feeling prevented her ob- 
| serving it. He felt as if he had been listening to 
| the echoes of his own mind. 

‘Wpon my word, Rosalia,’ said her father, ‘I did 
not know you were so much of a connoisseur; ’tis 
quite new to me, I assure you.’ 

Rosalia now blushed, for the compliment made 
her sensible of her enthusiasm, which now surprised 
herself: she could not recollect that she had ever 
before felt so much excited. 

‘Nay, my dear, I am serious—and I need not say 
how pleased. How you have escaped the cant of 
the day, I can’t guess. Tis now the fashion to talk 
of Michael Angelo’s extravagance, of his want of 
truth, and what not—as if truth were only in what 
we have seen! This matter-of-fact philosopy has 
infected the age. Let the artists look toit! They 
have already begun to quarrel with the Apollo— 
hecause the skin wants suppleness! But what is 
that ?—a mere mechanical defect. Then they cavil 
at the form—those exquisite proportions. And 
where would be his celestial lightness, his preterna- 
tural majesty without them ?—Signor Monaldi will 
forgive this strain: perhaps, I should not hold it be- 
‘ fore an artist.’ 
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‘I should be very sorry to have it believed,’ an- 
swered Monaldi, ‘that any artist could be found—I 
mean worthy the name—who would refuse to be in- 
structed because the lesson does not come from a 
professor. I, for one, shall always be most happy 
to become a listener, especially where, from the 
pledge given, I shall have so just a hope of being 
enlightened. Iam not used to complimenting; and 
signor Landi will pardon me if I add, that I respect 
my art too much to affect a deference for any criti- 
cism— come whence it may—which I know to be 
unsound; it is founded in truth, and the professor 
degrades it who palters with its principles.’ 

‘Perhaps you overrate me,’ said the Advocate. 
‘But, be that as it may, signor Monaldi cannot do 
me a greater favor than in making me a frequent 
listener to himself.’ 

Monaldi then took leave. 

‘So gentle—yet so commanding!’ said Landi, his 
eyes still resting on the door through which his visi- 
ter had passed—‘even lofty—yet so wholly free of 
pretence and affectation—not an atom of either, but 
perfectly natural, even when he talked of the people 
of Saturn. Did you observe how his face brightened 
then, as if he had been actually familiar with them ? 
{ can almost fancy that we have been talking with 
Raffaelie. He has not disappointed you, I am sure.’ 

‘No,’ replied Rosalia, ‘on the contrary’—She felt 
provoked with herself that she could say nothing 
more. 

‘I do not know,’ added the Advocate, ‘that 1 ever 
met with a young man who won upon me so rapidly. 
But ’tis an intellectual creature rarely to be met 
with.’” 

The issue of this may be conjectured. Monaldi 
and Rosalia Landi are married. The news reaches 
Maldura at Vienna. It changes all his previous 
purposes—or, rather, it fills him with new purposes. 
The effect of the intelligence upon him, is thus given 
by our author: 


“«T go to Rome,’ said Maldura to his servant, as 
soon as he reached home. ‘To-night, sir!’ exclaimed 
the man, staring. ‘Yes, to-night—business calls me.’ 
‘Why, ’tis almost dark, sir.’ ‘1 want not your attend- 
ance,’ said Maldura, impatiently; ‘I goalone. Now 
see to my portmanteau, and order a horse to the 
door.’ The servant obeyed, and Maldura was soon 
on his way. 

It was enough, he thought, to have been rejected ; 
but to be rejected for one whom of all others he most 
envied, and therefore most hated; to know that the 
woman he had once loved, and the man he had once 

Imost despised, were now as one; that they were 
prosperous and happy ; that without title, rank, al- 
most without family, they were yet objects of the 

ublic gaze, of public admiration; and that go where 
ve would, talk with whom he would, he must hear 
forever of the painter Monaldi and his beautiful 
wife; to kuow all this—whilst himself was un- 
known, miserable—drove him to madness. He ut- 
tered no curse; he did not weaken by words the 
deadly purpose which lay at his heart. What that 
was, he had not yet defined, in any of its particulars, 
even to himself; yet he only waited to mature it till 
he should find a proper instrument to give it action ; 
till then he was contented with brooding over its 
= form, and steadily looking forward to its 

irth.” 


He is encountered by a ruffian on the road, in 
whom he recognizes an old friend—one of those de- 
cayed and profligate noblemen, so common in Italy, 
who pass, by a natural transition, from the palace to 
the hovel, and, by a step as easy, to the highway. 
The encounter with this ruffian suggests a definite 
form to the ag =o which are struggling in 
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his mind. His hate and envy of Monaldi become 
a purpose. He employs him—not to murder the 
painter or his wife, but to fill the soul of the former 
with jealousy. Maldura knew the exquisite sensi- 
bility of Monaldi’s nature. He knew how much 
his life depended upon his affections, and how much 
his affections were devoted to the one object—his 
wife. The Count Fialto, whom he has employed, 
has a rare reputation among women. Few or none 
had ever withstood his endeavours. To arouse the 
jealousy of Monaldi, and to make Fialto the object 
of it, was to accomplish all the desires of Maldura. 
Tiat Fialto should succeed in obtaining any tri- 
umph over Rosalia was no part of his design. Of 
the various modes by which the villain proceeds, 
making a considerable part of the book, we need not 
stop to tell. The details are numerous, and would 
occupy too many of our pages. But he does suc- 
ceed. We give the terrible scene in which his 
fearful purpose is accomplished. Monaldi, apprised 
of the design of Fialto to enter his house one night— 
purposely apprized, though indirectly, by the ruffian 
himself—leaves home on a journey, but with the 
intention of returning, secretly and suddenly, at 
midnight. Fialto anticipates all this. His object is 
to be caught by the husband in the chamber of the 
wife: 

“Tt was now again night, and it only remained for 
Fialto togain admittance intothe house. To make 
this easy, Antonio had purposely lost a bet to Gieu- 
seppe, to be paid in a flask of Orvietto. While the 
servants were engaged with the wine, Antonio stole 
out, and admitted the Count secretly, in the disguise 
of a friar. 

Antonio having locked the door of his master’s 
dressing-room, had secured the key early in the 
morning, in order that Rosalia might suppose he had 
taken it with him; of course she would not think of 
going to it now. In this room, or rather closet, 
Fialto took his station; he ther. threw off his disguise, 
and locked the door. The closet opened into Rosa- 
lia’s bed-chamber, and the chamber was up only one 
flight of stairs, and looked upon the street; a cir- 
cumstance which the Couut had considered with a 
view to his escape, to facilitate which he had provi- 
ded a ladder of ropes, for, bold as he was, he had 
little taste for perils that promised nothing. 

The clock struck eleven, and Fialto heard the 
chamber door open, and a light step pass the closet; 
this was followed by a slight movement as of one 
undressing. ‘’Tis she,’ he thought. Then it was 
still again. He looked through the keyhole to see if 
she was in bed, and saw her kneeling before a cru- 
cifix. ‘How like my poor nun!—Pshaw—that’s 
past. Whateyes! But what’s her beauty to me—at 
leastnow? The yellow face of asequin is more to 
my present liking. Yes, Maldura’s gold has made 
me amatch forSt. Antony. There,’ added he, with- 
drawing his eyes, ‘go to bed in peace; I doubt ’tis 
the last time. But there are millions who never 
taste it—and why should she? she may find a sub- 
stitute, as I do, in pleasure.’ 

A few minutes after, he heard her rise and get into 
bed. ‘She has left the lamp burning. So much the 
better; there will be no mistake as to my person. 
'Tis a foolish business though; but—Ha! what’s 
that? it was only the faint sigh that usually pre- 
cedes sleep. He put his ear to the key-hole, and 
heard a low, regular breathing. ‘So soon gone? 
And she sleeps like an infant. Would that I—but 
that’s folly,’ we 

Fialto’s thoughts now took a rapid flight to long 
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past and almost forgotten scenes; and Rosalia, Mo- 
naldi, and his purpose, all seemed to have vanished 
from his mind, when the chiming of the last quarter 
brought him back to the present. 

‘Dare I trust myself now,’ thought he, after a 
pause; ‘dare I venture to look at her? And why 
not? Are not all my passions bagged in Maldura’s 
purse ?—I will look at her.’ 

There is a majesty in innocence which will some- 
times awe the most reprobate. As Fialto stood by 
the bed, a strange sensation came over him, and 
something like compunction crossed his brain; but 
it sunk not deeper—for nothing of like nature had 
reached his heart for many years; and the feeling, 
whatever it was, passed off in words. 

‘How like death,’ said he, ‘to all around her; and 
yet how living in herself. And her thoughts—how 
they play over her face; to her, perhaps, they are 
the parts of a world—a world all herown. Pity she 
should ever wake to another. That smile, I never 
saw but one like it.’ Some early recollection here 
probably erossed his mind, and he turned away. 
‘Curse thee, Maldura, fora villain in essence! Wert 
thou starving, like me, there might be some excuse. 
But I—I am starving; and that’senough. Nav, sup- 
pose I were weak enough to forego this exaction of 
my necessities, would those eyes ever deign to drop 
a tear for me after I am gone? No, her precious 
morality would bid her rejoice. Yes; and the most 
moral world too would all join her; ay,all.’ Fialto’s 
evil genius here touched the right chord; for nothing 
makes vengeance so indiscriminate as the conscious- 
ness of being generally hated. ‘Yes, they would 
trample on my grave, and make a jest of the dead 
libertine. But I’ll spoil their sport for the present. 
Ha! thesignal!’ At that moment the spy’s guitar 
was heard from the street. Fialto immediately 
raised the window, and, throwing out his disguise, 
let down the ladder of ropes. This was hardly 
done when he heard a cautious step ascending the 
Staircase. He then slipped off his coat, and took his 
Station beside the bed, till hearing the step approach 
the door, he awoke Rosalia. In the same instant 
Monaldi burst into the room. Rosalia shrieked, and 
Fialto, springing to the window, in the next moment 
was in the street. 

‘Mercy! oh, mercy!’ cried Rosalia, throwing her- 
self at Monaldi’s feet, whom the confusion of her 
terror made her mistake for a robber. 

‘Ay, strumpet!’ said he, in a voice scarcely articu- 
late, ‘more than you have shown to me.’ So saying, 
with a frantic laugh, he plunged his dagger into her 
bosom. She fell back with a groan, and her blood, 
spirting up, covered his hands. A horrible silence 
now followed, and Monaldi stood over her, as if a 
sudden frost had stiffened his face and figure in the 
very expression and attitude with which he gave the 
blow. 

Rosalia had been stunned by the fall; but the flow- 
ing from her wound soon brought back her senses; 
she looked up, and for the first time recognised her 
husband. ‘Merciful Heaven! you—from you!’ The 
blow now reached her soul, and she covered her face 
with herhands. ‘Oh, Monaldi—why have you done 
this ? 

‘Repent—repent,’ said he, moving away. 

‘Stay, oh stay!’ cried Rosalia, with a piercing 
maT. 

‘What would you?’ 
‘Much. But look at me—I am your wife, Mo- 
naldi.’ 

‘Wife! Never. But I have forgivenit. You are 
nothing to any one now but—to Him who made you. 
Look to it, then—waste not your limited hour on one 
you never loved.’ 

‘Never loved—whom ?’ 

‘Oh, woman, cannot death make thee honest? Me!’ 








*‘You!—oh, Monaldi. But, ha! there must be 

something—yet my brain is so confused—that man— 
it was nota dream; no, wasawake. Tell me—who 
siezed me just now in the bed? it could not have 
been you.’ 

‘Oh, hardened to the core! Rosalia, know you 
that you are dying?’ 

“Too well—I feel ’t is my last hour.’ 

‘Repent then.’ 

‘Oh, tell me,’ said Rosalia—‘’t is too late—I am 
very faint;’ and she sunk back exhausted. 

Monaldi now looked on her with a compassion 
that made him shudder; for, base as he thought her, 
he felt as if he could give his heart’s blood to save 
her soul. ‘No,’ said he, ‘she must not die so.’ Then, 
hastily making a bandage with his handkerchief, he 
succeeded, with some difficulty, in stanching the 
wound. In afew minutes her strength returned. 

“Thank God! there may yet be time; I'll fora 
surgeon ;’ and he made a movement as if to leave 
the room. 

But Rosalia perceiving it, with a violent effort 
threw herself forward, and, clasping his knees, locked 
them with an agony that shook his whole frame. 

‘Why is this? said Monaldi; ‘why trifle thus? 
Make your peace with Heaven.’ 

‘Heaven is merciful; be thou so too. No, my 
husband, you are not cruel; this last act shows it— 
you have bound up the wound, and bless you for it. 
Then deny me not-—but tell me—why was this deed ? 
Oh, speak.’ 

‘And you do not know Y 

‘As I have a hope of Heaven.’ 

‘Woman!’ said Monaldi, shaking her off with 
horror, ‘thou standest even now in the presence of 
the Eternal; darest thou then lie? 

‘I do not lie-—before Heaven, I do not.’ 

‘Horrible! And you know not perhaps him I 
found here ?’ 

‘As God ismy judge. Iwas asleep when he seized 
me, and that seemed at the very instant you entered.’ 

‘Yet you asked for mercy—’ 

‘My terror confounded me, and I supposed you 
both robbers.’ 

‘Know you then that writing? It was Fialto’s 
letter. 

Rosalia took the letter, and, glancing at the signa- 
ture, for a moment seemed convulsed with emotion ; 
but it wasonly fora moment, and she read it through 
with steadiness. She then calmly placed it beside 
her, and attempted to kneel, but her strength failing 
her, she could only clasp her hands and raise her 
eyes to Heaven. 

‘Imurmur not,’ she said—I murmur not, oh, 
Father, that thou hast been pleased to permit this 
work of darkness against me; for thou art all-wise 
as thou art good. And not for myself do 1 now call 
on thy name—thou knowest that | am guiltless—but 
for himIleave. Spare him, merciful Being; impute 
not this blow to him; for even now he repents it; 
and, oh, spare him in thy great mercy, when he shall 
know my truth, when he shall find too late that the 
love I bore him had only thee for its sharer—that, 
but for thy grace, it had been idolatry. Oh, spare 
him then, for he will need thy mercy.’ 

Monaldi listened as she spoke, like one in a trance; 
he lost not a word, and they fell on his heart like 
arrows of fire; for so comes truth when it comes too 
late; yet he neither spoke nor moved, as if the 
agony of conviction had brought with it a doubt 
whether the falsehood he had believed were not less 
intolerable. 

Rosalia now turned to him, and in a feebler, though 
still unbroken, voice, continued. ‘Monaldi, hear me, 
for the hand of death is upon me. I die innocent—in- 
nocent of all but too much loving thee. Your deed—- 
‘tis my last prayer—may God, as I do, forgive it. 
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You were greatly tempted; for the seeming proof 
of my guilt could not be stronger. Why it was 
contrived, only the Searcher of hearts can tell; for 
I know not an enemy that we have. Yet that you or 
I have---and a deadly one---is sure. But him, too, I 
forgive.” 

‘No,’ said Monaldi, in a voice of anguish, ‘never 
could a wanton so speak!’ 

‘Now, oh, now,’ said Rosalia, ‘I die in peace; you 
believe me.’ 

‘I do,’ he cried, straining her to his bosom, ‘with 
my whole soul! Oh, Rosalia, my wife—’ but he 
could not go on; for though his eyes were dry,a 
convulsive sobbing choked his utterance. 

‘Nay, my husband, do not take it so to heart. 
Think of my hopes---of my blessed change. Oh, 
no---death has no sting for a Christian.’ 

‘Death!’ eried Monaldi, starting up---‘death!’, The 
word seemed, as it were, to explode in his brain, and 
his head whirled. Then came fearful imaginings, 
and with them a confused rush of the past, mingling 
with the present. 

Rosalia now felt her strength fast ebbing; but her 
heart still clung to her husband, and she begged that 
she might die in his arms. He made no answer; 
she called to him again---but he was talking to the air. 

‘Dead! dead, did you say? No, she lives.---But 
what’s here? These accursed hands---look, Rosa- 
lia---see the heart they tore from you. Red, red--- 
it beats: look, look, how it leaps! No; you shall 
not go---speak to me---ha, gone! now, now I have 
you again.’ 

‘His brain wanders!’ 

‘Ha! it speaks---strange! strange!’ 

‘Save him, oh, save him!’ cried Rosalia. She could 
add no more; her head sank upon her shoulder, and 
her eyes closed. 

‘Who brought it here,’ said Monaldi, shrinking 
from the body; ‘’tis cold. Let the bones be buried, 
though Fialto’s; they should not lie on the ground. 
Landi, why are you here? Oh, ’tis you, Rosalia--- 
so you stabbed him! Well!---ha! ha! very well. 
How he bleeds! Blood! blood! Give me your 
hand. Nay, that’s bloody too. But hark! those 
bloody daggers---don’t you hear them? look; there 
are a thousand. Monstrous! they fight in the air--- 
they follow us! Oh, save her! save her!’ he cried, 
with a piereing shriek, and rushed from the chamber. 

Monaldi becomes a madman, but Rosalia recovers 
fromthe wound. A fine scene ensues between Fialto 
and his employer—both of them, now half-repentant 
of their performances. Monaldi, after a considera- 
ble lapse of time, is found by Maldura himself. But 
he is a miserable maniac—a wretched picture of 
destitution and despair. Remorse is now in the 
heart of the criminal, and the necessity of atonement 
is beginning to be felt. He provides succor and 
medical attendance for his wretched victim—he 
watches by his bedside—he sees him slowly recover— 
he feels, with new delight and hope, that the mind of 
Monaldi is regaining some portion of its powers— 
that the wreck is about to be cleared—that the waters 

are becoming smooth around it. In his joy at this 
discovery, the miserable criminal commits a most 
unhappy error. He not only tells Monaldi that his 
wife is alive, but he relates the whole story of his 
own connection with Fialto—his purpose in that 
connection—the feelings by which he was influenced, 
and the modus operandi of the several conspirators. 
The revelation was premature. The strength of the 


and the stays are again sundered, and the goodly 
vessel is driven out once more in storm and fury 
over the raging and distracted waters. But the pas- 
sage will repay the reader: 


“You have said enough,’ replied Maldura, ‘to de- 
termine my course. You would not again murder, 
for your heart is changed; but for the rest—Monaldi, 
you need more than your wife’s words; and you shall 
have it. ; You delieve—but J know her to be innocent.’ 

‘You! 

‘You shall have proof which you cannot doubt. 
Listen---You first saw Fialto in your gateway?’ 

‘Fialto! How know you--’ 

‘No matter. Answer me.’ 

‘I did so.’ 

‘You saw him then almost daily in Romero’s shop, 
or sauntering by your house; looking up at your 
windows, and always seeming confused when de- 
tected. Next you met him at the theatre---then as 
you were returning home near your house.’ 

Monaldilistened with amazement. ‘Good Heavy- 
en! you could have learnt these particulars only 
{rom the wretch himself.’ 

‘You will know how I came by them. Had not 
you a servant called Antonio?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He was a creature of Fialto’s. Through him his 
employer became apprized of all your movements--- 
your visit to the theatre---your projected journey to 
Genezzano: this last intelligence suggested the letter, 
which was put into your hand, as if by mistake. 
You were addressed as Gieuseppe---’ 

‘Monstrous!’ 

‘Ay---there are devils that walk the earth even 
now. Butlisten. Then followed the last damning 
proof. The effect of the letter was anticipated---it 
needed but little knowledge of man to have done it--- 
your suppressing it; your feigned journey; your re- 
turn. Accordingly Fialto was prepared to meet you, 
the wretch Antonio having admitted and secreted 
him at an early hour in your dressing-room.’ 

‘Enough,’ cried Monaldi, ‘I need no more.’ 

‘Nay, I must through. Your approach was then 
announced by a preconcerted signal from one who 
had dogged you from Rome, and back. Soon after, 
your step being heard on the stairs, Fialto stole forth 
from the closet; you were at the door; he sprang to- 
wards the bed, and seized your sleeping wife.’ 

‘Merciful Heaven! that human malice should 
have so pursued me!’ 

‘Was it not a web worthy of fiends?’ 

‘Horrible!’ 

‘You had been unlike man to have broken through 
it.’ 

‘The frightful scene still makes me shudder. But, 
tell me---what was the motive for this cruel villany ? 

‘Revenge.’ 

‘Revenge!—for what? I had never injured him. 
I knew not even the name of Fialto till we met in 
the theatre.’ 

‘Think not of him; he was but the instrument--- 
and a fit one too, for his name alone were enough to 
blast the peace of any house he might enter. What 
he did was for that with which hell is paved—for 
gold.’ 

‘Of whom speak you then?’ 

‘Of the devil that employed him—to whose black 
and envious soul the libertine Fialto’s seems almost 
bright; of one who hated you.’ 

‘Hated me! I have never harmed living creature, 
knowingly.’ ; 

‘Know you not then that virtue, genius, success, 
are all, to the evil mind, causes of hatred? You 
doubt it. Oh, the pure in heart are slow of faith in 
evil. But you shall have proof—living proof. Do 





sufferer—his mind—is not equal to the horrible truth; 


not interrupt me. There was a time when you, 
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Monaldi, were but one of the multitude. You may 
recall it if you look back to your days of boyhood--- 
to the school at Bologna. You were then deemed 
one of little promise---next to nothing. No doubt 
your quiet and retired habits led to the opinion; but 
so it was---and the opinion was general. You may 
remember too the reputation which J then held; your 
own estimation of my talents: that of our masters; 
of the whole school. I stood alone---the first---with- 
out a rival. Could there have been a greater con- 
trast? No. The general voice had placed us at 
opposite extremes: and I thought it just. Yet, be- 
canse of your praise, I courted your acquaintance. 
Your confiding heart readily opened to receive me, 
and---in an evil hour, you called me---friend.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Monaldi, convulsively grasping Mal- 
dura’s arm; for a suspicion of the truth now flashed 
upon him, and his horror became intolerable. 

**T will soon be over,’ replied Maldura. 

‘I cannot hear it,’ said Monaldi---‘I must not.’ 

‘I must on,’ answered Maldura; ‘for the finger of 
Power is upon me---and I cannot choose but speak.’ 
Then, averting his face and looking from Monaldi, 
he continued with increasing rapidity. ‘Elated with 
praise, full--nay, drunk with hope---and sure of ful- 
filling every early prediction---1 began my career. 
But I will not go over the horrible ground---at every 
step I sunk--lower and lower---till---yes, I must 
speak it---till my very name was blurred with the 
common mass. What followed then? Envy and 
loathing of all above me.’ 

Monaldi groaned. ‘Impede me not,’ said Maldura, 
hurrying onward, ‘but listen. I now return to you. 
What was then your course? From obscurity, neg- 
lect, almost from contempt; when no one even 
thought of, dreamt of such a being---with the sud- 
denness of a meteor you burst upon the world. In 
a moment all eyes were upon you---every tongue, 
every heart was yours. ow think you J heard, 
saw, felt all this ?---how beheld this fame---this boon 
of the world, for which alone I had coveted life--- 
snatched from my grasp, and lavished unmeasured 
on the very man with whom my proud spirit would 
have once disdained to contend? I cursed you from 
my heart.’ 

Monaldi gasped for breath. 

Maldura continued. ‘You can now understand 
my greeting when we first met at Rome---why, know- 
ing your voice, I fled from the gate-way---why I re- 
jected your daily kindnesses---why almost spurned 
your last generous proffer. But your fame was not 
all that haunted and goaded me; though I could not 
forgive, I should yet have endured it in silence. 
Your reputation was followed by another offence still 
deadlier to my pride: you supplanted me in my love. 
For in my days of hope I had loved your wife---had 
offered my hand---and been rejected. You after- 
wards saw and won her. ‘This was the blow that 
felled me. The news of your marriage passed 
through my heart like lightning, scathing every hu- 
man feeling---and I swore by my misery that 1 would 
blast your happiness.’ 

Monaldi’s teeth chattered as with an ague: his 
hands were crossed upon his breast, his head sunk 
between his shoulders, and his whole body drawn 
up as if under the influence of terror; yet his eyes 
remained fastened on Maldura, as though a fearful 
charm made it impossible to withdraw them. But 
Maldura saw not---thought not of this effect of his 
disburthening conscience; his thoughts were on him- 
self, and, his eyes turned from Monaldi to the oppo- 
site wall, he continued to speak like one impelled by 
the rack. ‘It was for this purpose I sought Fialto. 
*T was I—I was his employer. ’Twas J caused him 
to hang about your house---to waylay you from the 
theatre---to write the letter. Yes, it was L---’ repeated 
Maldura, when, with a terrific shout, Monaldi leaped 
from the bed. ‘Avaunt fiend!’ 








Maldura stood aghast. 

‘Back! back to hell!’ vociferated Monaldi. 

‘Yes, I deserve it,’ said Maldura,---‘Hell is my 
place. Even now--’ 

‘What’s your name? 

‘Is it---can it be!’ said Maldura,---‘Heaven forbid. 
Do you not know me! ’Tis I---Maldura.’ 

‘You Maldura!’ cried the maniac, with a scornful 
laugh. Maldura’s hair rose with horror. “Thou 
liest! Maldura was my friend---he was honest, 
—- He had nowings as thouhast. Avaunt, 

evil!’ 

“Tis over!’ said Maldura, clasping his hands in 
ie ig measure is full---’ and he rushed trom 
the chamber.” 


The wife, who has been informed of the discovery 
of her husband, and of his restoration to his senses, 
comes to find him a worse maniac than ever. The 
story is, indeed, a woful one---perhaps one of a too 
much exaggerated wo. We are inclined to think 
that the chapter of horrors is too much lengthened, 
and the effect of the work somewhat impaired in 
consequence. Monaldi again recovers his senses, 
but it is only a few moments before dissolution. His 
wife watches him to the last and survives him. 
Maldura retires to a convent, and dies a penitent. 
Fialto perishes atsea. So much for the mere skele- 
ton of this story. But its chief merit is not in the 
story. That, as we have already said, is composed 
of materials which have been long since in common 
use. Itis in the manner in which these materials 
have been used; in the felicitous discrimination of 
character; in the happy language, the appropriate 
illustrations; and the occasional fancies and reflec- 
tions, naturally suggested, by which the details are 
elevated into classical forms,and made instinct with 
the mind of the author. The true description---the 
delicate fancy---the pure taste, and the correct judg- 
ment, which this story betrays, throughout, are the 
distinct possessions of the genuine artist. Monaldi 
is a work of art. 

Washington Allston is a South-Carolinian by 
birth, and we are proud of him. Perhaps, we are 
not so proud of him in the South as a Southron, as 
they are proud of him at the North as an American. 
It is just as natural that we should not accord him 
full reverence in his birth-place, as, in yielding him 
full justice where he was not bor, they say as little 
about his immediate birth-place as possible. We 
should be pleased, if some of our Carolina friends, 
who are equal to the subject, would give us a full ac- 
count of the chief paintings of Mr. Allston. Charles 
Fraser, of Charleston, might do this, and we know 
no one who could do it half so well—who is so well 
prepared, by a knowledge of the facts, and by the 
pure sympathies of taste and genius—to discrimin- 
ate between the works of the artist, and determine 
their several claims to our esteem. Personally, we 
have seen few pictures of Mr. Allston, and of these 
the most exquisite was the cabinet piece ‘Schedoni,’ 
taken from one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. He has 
for many years been engaged upon a picture, which, 
it is understood, he himself contemplates as the chef 
@euvre of his life. The subject is no doubt a grand 
one,—‘Belshazzar’s Feast.’ We have several times 








been told, that the picture was nearly or quite finish- 


ed, and as often mortified with the assurance that it 
is as far from completion as ever. Doubilessly, the 
great obstacle to Mr. Allston’s rapidity of perform- 
ance, is the extreme fastidiousness of his tastes. 
How far this fastidiousness is legitimate,—how far, 
indeed, it may be considered favorable to the labors 
of genius,—is a question seriously to be considered 
by the author and the artist. 
seem the lot of man. 


Perfection does not 
A partial approach to his own 
ideal, is all that the noblest genius ever can attain. 
Mr. Moore somewhere complains of the inadequacy 
of his best efforts to the object which he aimed at; 
and this humiliating conviction,—which a vain per- 
son cannot feel,—must, we suspect, have been pre- 
Sent, at some time or other, to every man of real ge- 
nius, who has ever toiled after immortal triumphs. 
The tastes are very apt to be adverse to that courage, 
which, through sheer audacity, sometimes achieves 


greatly,—snatching ‘the grace beyond the reach of 


art,—which becomes the model for future study and 
—despair. These tastes, too much indulged, are 
apt to become sickly, and to produce certain eflem- 
inacies, which take the manliness from genius, and, 
in producing the most exquisite propriety, result, at 
the same time, in general tameness and incompe- 
tence. Is not this, in fact, the true defect in the 
mental career of Maldura, as described by our au- 
thor? Speaking of his ‘long and elaborate poems,’ 
he says that it was one, ‘in which, it appeared to 
him, every established rule that could apply to this 
subject had been strictly observed.’ The commen- 
tary upon this slavish adherence to the rules of art, 
on the part of a poet of genius, may be found ina 
subsequent passage, in which Count Piccini retails 
to him the criticisms uponit. As these criticisms 
may help some of our young correspondents,—who 
write verses by the square and compass, taking care 
to keep their ten fingers separate, as numerals, the 
while,—in order that there should be neither running, 
nor halting, nor ground and lofty tumbling,—we 
quote the dialogue at length. 


“The poem was at length published. Alas, who 
that knows the heart of an author—of an aspiring 


one—will need be told what were the feelings of 


Maldura, when day after day, week after week pass- 
ed on, and still no tidings of his book. To think it 
had failed, was wormwood to his soul. ‘No, that 
was impossible.’ Still the suspense, the uncertainty 
of its fate, were insupportable. At last, to relieve 
his distress, he fastened the blame on his unfortu- 
nate publisher; though how he was in fault he knew 
not. Full of this thought, he was just sallying forth 
to vent his spleen on him, when his servant announ- 
ced the Count Piccini. 

‘Now,’ thought Maldura, ‘I shall hear my fate;’ 
and he was not mistaken; for the Count was a kind 
of talking gazette. The poem was soon introduced, 
and Piccini rattled on with all he had heard of it: 
he had lately been piqued by Maldura, and cared 
not to spare him. 

After a few hollow professions of regard, and a 
careless remark about the pain it gave him to rep 2at 
unpleasant things, Piccini proceeded to pour them 
out one upon another with ruthless volubility. Then, 
stopping as if to take breath, he continued, ‘I see 
you are surprised at all this; hut indeed, my friend, 
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I cannot help thinking it principally owing to your 
not having suppressed your name; for your high re- 
putation, it seems, had raised such extravagant ex- 
pectations, as none buta first-rate genius could sa- 
tisfy.’ 

‘By which,’ observed Maldura, ‘I am to conclude 
that my work has failed ? 

‘Why, no—not exactly that; it has only not been 
praised—that is, I mean in the way you might have 
wished. But do not be depressed; there’s no know- 
ing but the tide may yet turn in your favor.’ 

‘Then, [suppose the book is hardly as yet known?’ 

‘Ibeg your pardon—gquite the contrary. When 
your friend, the Marquis, introduced it at his last 
conversazione, every one present seemed quite au 
fait on it, at least, they all talked as if they had read 
it.’ 

Maldura bit his lips. 
pany? 

‘Oh, all your friends, [assure you: Guattani, Mar- 
tello, Pessuti, the mathematician, Alfieri, Benuci, 
the Venetian Castelli, and the old Ferrarese Carne- 
secchi: these were the principal, but there were 
twenty others who had each something to say.’ 

Maldura could not but perceive the malice of this 
enumeration; but he checked his rising choler.— 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘if 1 understand you, there was but 
one opinion respecting my poem with all this com- 
pany ? 

‘Oh, by no means. ‘Their opinions were as va- 
rious as their characters.’ 

‘Well, Pessuti---what said he?’ 

“Why, you know he’s a mathematician, and should 
not regard him. But yet, to do him justice, he is a 
very nice critic, and not unskilled in poetry.’ 

‘Go on, sir, | can bear it.’ 

“Why, then, it was Pessuti’s opinion that the poem 
had more learning than genius.’ 

‘Proceed, sir.’ 

‘Martello denied it both; but he, you know, isa 
disappointed author. Guattani differed but little from 
Pessuti as to its learning, but contended, that you 
certainly showed great invention in your fable,--- 
which was like nothing that ever did, or could hap- 
pen. ButI fear I annoy you.’ 

‘Go on, I beg, sir.’ 

‘The next who spoke was old Carnesecchi, who 
confessed that he had no doubt he should have been 
delighted with the poem, could he have taken hold of 
it; but it was so en regle, and like a hundred others, 
that it put him in mind of what is called a polished 
gentleman, who talks and bows, and slips through a 
great crowd without leaving any impression. Ano- 
ther person, whose name I have forgotten, praised 
the versification, but objected to the thoughts.’ 

‘Because they were absurd Y 

‘Oh, no, for the opposite reason---because they had 
all been long ago known to be good. Castelli thought 
that a bad reason; for his part, he said, he liked 
them all the better for that---it was like shaking hands 
with an old acquaintance in every line. Another 
observed, that at least no critical court could law- 
fully condemn them, as they could each plead an 
alin. Not an alibi, said a third---but a double; so 
they should be burnt for sorcery. With all my heart, 
said a fourth---but not the poor author, for he has 
certainly satisfied us that he is no conjuror. Then, 
Castelli---but, faith, I don’t know how to proceed.’ 

‘You are over delicate, sir. Speak out, I pray 
you.’ 

‘Well, Benuci finished by the most extravagant 
eulogy I ever heard.’ 

Maldura took breath. 

‘For he compared your hero to the Apollo Belve- 
dere, your heroine to the Venus de Medicis, and 
your subordinate characters to the Diana, the Her- 
cules, the Antinuous, and twenty other celebrated 


‘Pray, who were the com- 
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and beautiful---and like them too, equally cold, hard, 
and motionless. In short, he maintained that you 
were the boldest and most original poet he had ever 
known; for none but a hardy genius, who consulted 
nobody’s taste but his own, would have dared, like 
you, to draw his animal life from a statue-gallery, 
and his vegetable from a hortus siccus.’ 

Maldura’s heart stiffened within him, but his pride 
controlled him, and he masked his thoughts with 
something like composure. Yet he dared not trust 
himself to speak, but stood looking at Piccini, as if 
waiting for him to go on. ‘I believe that’s all,’ saic 
the Count, carelessly twirling his hat, and rising to 
take leave. 

Maldura roused himself, and, making an effort, 
said, ‘No, sir, there is one person whom you have 
only named---Alfieri; what did he say ? 

‘Nothing!’ Piccini pronounced this word with a 
graver tone than usual; it was his fiercest bolt, and 
he knew that a show of feeling would send it home. 
Then, after pausing a moment, he hurried out of the 
room.” 


We do not disparage the rules of art, when we 
say that they are not necessary to make a poet; and 
our meaning will be better understood when we say, 
that every genuine poet makes them, and cannot help but 
make them, for himself. He never gathers them—ne- 
ver looks for them, in books. Our true purpose is to 
say, that the very tendencies to poetry are constantly 
suggestive of rules, which are as original in the case 
of each poet, as the thoughts by which he proves 
himself one ;—and these rules, which grow out of his 
particular genius, belong to, and can suit the genius 
of, no other person. To follow nature, is the one 
grand rule,—not as we see her,---for that is but the 


-business of the mere copyist ;---but as we feel her--- 


striving, struggling, speaking and groaning in our 
own awakened souls. 





A DAY ON COOPER RIVER. 


Tus brochure, from the pen of Dr. J. B. Irving, of 
Charleston, is compiled from a series of sketches 
published during the last summer in one of our city 
papers. They excited a pleasant interest, on ac- 
count of the personal and local topics which they in- 
volved, and the neat, graceful and unpretending 
style in which they were written. Cooper River has 
many sources of interest, and might have afforded 
material for a larger volume than the one before us. 
Though a far less poetical river, intrinsically, than 
the Ashley, and perhaps far less enriched by tradi- 
tion, it is still abundantly provided with resources to 
keep awake the languid attention. We are not so 
sure that our author has done justice to the moral 
and picturesque of the subject. We are afraid that 
he has made these yield to the local and the person- 
al. It seems to us that a little more research among 
the old inhabitants and ancient houses, might have 
been rewarded with a variety of anecdotes and tra- 
ditions, such as that of Mary Hyrne, which, as a 
fair sample of our author’s style and manner, we 
take bodily from his pamphlet. We are very sure 
that if he had looked a little aside from the present, 
and the actual estates of individuals, he would have 
been better provided with material by the past, and 
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antiques; declared them all equally well wrought, 








such material as would necessarily have secured for 
him a larger circle of admirers. Still, what he has 
done is acceptable. His dip into the old records 
may be very useful, as it must be interesting. We 
cannot too much encourage this sort of taste, of 
which, in America, we have shown too little, which 
preserves family events and histories—perpetuates 
the past for the future, and tends to resuscitate that 
veneration for the pure, the wise, the virtuous and 
the noble, which is sadly on the wane in these times 
of greedy gain and slavish speculation. Here fol- 
lows our extract. [t must be premised, that the scene 
is the house of Landgrave Smith, on Goose Creek, a 
tributary of Cooper River. 


‘‘When the city surrendered to the enemy in 1780, 
the then occupant, Henry, who had been long declin- 
ing, ‘turned his face to the wall,’ and yielded up his 
spirit into the hands of Him who gaveit. His widow 
finding it lonely and sad, with only her four daugh- 
ters about her, abandoned the upper part of the house 
entirely, and slept below. Some few months had 
passed away, when she received into her family an 
instructress for her girls, a young and gay widow, a 
Mrs. Latham, just arrived from the ‘Emerald Isle.’ 
Mrs. Latham having been but a few days on shore, 
knew nothing of the family she had entered, conse- 
quently, when she was informed that she was alone 
to occupy the upstairs, and a servant was offered to 
her to sleep in her chamber, she ridiculed the idea of 
being afraid, and declined accepting the offer of a 
companion. ‘The next morning, (being Sunday,) the 
family, and the servants about the house, assembled 
in the back porch, to go through the church service. 
They had not progressed far, when a great tramping 
about, was heard over head; after some time, Mrs. 
Latham came down stairs, and asked who had pass- 
ed out that way. She was assured that no one could 
possibly have done so, without being seen, as the fa- 
mily were assembled at their devotions at the foot of 
the staircase. The household was now thrown in 
great confusion. ‘The rooms up stairs were all tho- 
roughly searched tono purpose. Mrs. Latham then 
explained, that whilst she sat reading a Novel, she 
heard a noise along the passage. She pur her book 
down, and listened attentively, when she distinctly 
heard coming steps along the corridor. ‘The door of 
her chamber was soon gently opened, when an old 
lady of benign countenance, dressed in a black silk 
gown, white muslin handkerchief pinned across, and 
wearing a close cap, stood before her. She rose, 
and gave her several invitations to enter, but finding 
her motionless, and that there ‘was no speculation in 
those eyes, that she did glare withal,’ went towards 
her, when like Ajax’s spectre, she moved slowly off 
to the large east room, from that she glided into the 
smaller room, which opened into it, and from which 
there was no outlet; and there she took the faintest 
part of nothing, and vanished into air,— 

‘Not a word she deign’d to say, 
But like a spectre stalked away.’ 

These were the rooms in which the old lady pass- 
ed the last years of her life. She seldom joined the 
family down stairs in her latter days, but it was cus- 
tomary for the members of the family to gather a- 
round her with their work and books, in her own 
suite of apartments. In the closet of one of these 
rooms she left little partitions, which she directed to 
be put up as baby houses, for her two eldest grand- 
daughters at home. 

The Sunday following the one on which the above 
incident took place, Mr. B. Smith, a son said to re- 
semble his mother in no slight degree, came to dine 
with the family. Mrs. Latham, on seeing him, be- 
came much agitated. He had a long conversation, 
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however, with her, and at last succeeded in quieting 
her apprehensions, by hinting that his good old mo- 
ther had no doubt been only sent to reprove her 
thoughtlessness, and to warn her not to set sucha 
bad example to her family, now entrusted to her 


care, as by reading a Novel on the Sabbath day. This | 


hint had a wonderful effect. Mrs. Latham became a 
faithful and pious instructress. Some of the most 
accomplished ladies, that now by their virtues and 
acquirements adorn society, derived their first les- 
sons from her. Among the number of her pupils, 
was Miss E. Scott, now Mrs. Poyas, a descendant of 


the eldest branch of the Landgrave; Elizabeth Read, | 
now Mrs. Parker; and Laura Carson, now Mrs. | 


Brevort. There are many others living, but we need 
notenumerate them. Mrs. Latham was married a 


second time, changing her name to Braidy. As she | 


attained a good old age, having been dead only about 
ten years, many of the present generation have often 
heard from her own lips the incidents I have told 
above. Ihave been given to understand, that many 
a time and oft, as her little flock would gather around 
her, to hear the old lady’s phantom story, altho’ she 
would frighten the little people half out of their sen- 
ses, and ‘make their hairs to stand on end, like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,’ yet they would not, for 
the wealth of worlds, have had her omit a single cir- 
cumstance recorded on her memory. Such startling 
things she told, that, though for a while she chilled 
the hearts of her little listeners, yet her tones were 
so soft, like flakes of feathered snow upon the mois- 
tened ground, they melted as they fell.” 





DICKENS’ “NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION.” 


Tuis is really a very tedious performance. The 
subject seems to have quite paralyzed the genius of 
the writer. There is an effort, at the very start, to 
be fine and funny ; and a circuitous sort of humor is 
busy, but laboriously so, to make something clever 
out of the ship’s accommodations—the crannied ca- 
bin, &c. But the work is up-hill entirely. We do 
not smile at the writer, it is true,—but neither do we 
smile with him.- We acknowledge his pains-taking, 
but it is not a pleasure-giving labor. In striving to 
satisfy expectations, in accordance with his peculiar 
vocation, Mr. Dickens warred upon his subject, from 
the outset, and the tediousness of his commencement 
hangs over him to the end of his journey. This 
was quite a serious but short affair. We all know, 
and some of us have smiled, with a feeling of mixed 
scorn and shame, at the follies which were practised 
in his name while in our country. And what a 
loathsome revolution followed, when it was found 
that the author, thus professedly worshipped for his 
writings, declared his wonder that he was not paid 
for them. How quickly the abuse followed the wor- 
ship. We are reminded of the revolution in the feel- 
ings of Caliban, when he suddenly discovered that 
his god, Stephano, was but a beast. 

“What a thrice double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool !”’ 

We apply the passage to the besotted worshippers, 
and not to Mr. Dickens. Mr. Dickens is no fool, but 
a man of genius, who happens to be caught napping 
and in bad company. He is untrue to his genius in 
his present labor, which is truly a very wordy and 


superficial performance. His matter consists of the 
old common places,—newly vamped-up and burnish- 
ed, where much worn, with occasional flowers and 
phrases, which may be supposed to have some fresh- 
ness about them. As a work of observation, the 
book is absolutely worthless,—as a work of reflec- 
tion, almost wholly unoriginal. The style is com- 
| pact but heavy; and it is very clear that the moment 
| you deny the writer the privilege of distortion, which 
| was one of the great secrets of his success as a de- 
lineator of London life, from that moment you take 
| from him his charm. Mere matter of fact is not his 
| vocation, and the philosophy which belongs to fact, 


_is not a favorite instrument in his hands. 


It is sometimes amusing to turn up a writer of 
| this class, equally confident and speculative, who yet 
deals in the merest stereotyped opinions of his social 
order. Thus, on the subject of slavery,—about 
which he is as rabid as all his brethren,—he ascribes 
to this fruitful source of discussion, all the duels, 
| rencontres and fierce combats of the South. But, 
| how, when these things happen at the North—in the 
| free States,—where, in imitation of the English, they 
| box each other to death; murder women weekly, 
and with impunity; and, penetrating the sacred cir- 
cle of family and friends, defile the innocent and de- 
fame the good? It is not slavery that makes these 
things here! What is it? Our new-light English 
philosophers will never lack an answer, if the sub- 
ject is American, and can be made hateful. Accor- 
dingly, it is the democratic institutions which pro- 
duce those crimes at the North, which slavery gen- 
erates in the South. Need we say, that though 
there can be no denying these crimes, they have 
no origin in either of these alleged causes. They 
arise from influences more deeply seated in our 
habits and social nature, which shall hereafter 
employ our researches. Some other of the sub- 
jects touched upon by Mr. Dickens, may give us 
exercise, and provoke an essay, in future pages. 
Possibly, we may even review his reception in this 
country,—expose, so far as we can, and propriety 
will allow, the miserable vanity in which its fol- 
lies and excesses had their origin,—and hold up to 
merited scorn and denunciation, a social class in 
America, by which the nation has always been dis- 
graced. But what can excuse Mr. Dickens—a man 
of sense—in suffering himself to be made use of in 
this manner. Surely, he knows, as every man of 
sense should know, that the truly respectable portions 
of a community never run after lions. Miss Kemble 
made this discovery after a short stay in this coun- 
try, and the notes to her volume form an amusing 
commentary on the text, in which her first, and, con- 
sequently, erroneous impressions, were recorded. 
She soon found, with a shrewdness that distinguish- 
es her sex more than ours, in allsuch matters, that 
among merely fashionable people, even the absolute 
lion might be dispensed with upon occasion, and any 
animal wearing the skin, would answer the purpose, 
and satisfy the temporary demands, of vanity and os- 
tentation. 
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DARBY’S MANUAL OF BOTANY.* 

Tue study of Botany, till now so little attended to 
in the Southern part of the United States, is not only 
one of the most useful, but certainly the most charm- 
ing of sciences. It leads us through blooming mea- 
dows and fields, inviting valleys and shady groves ; 
opens to our eyes the secret work-shop of the Eter- 
nal, and, making us acquainted with those beautiful 
and harmless children of nature, which embellish 
this world and elevate its enjoyments, it ennobles 
and improves our taste for the beautiful and sublime. 
The science of Botany is therefore tv recommend to 
every body, but especially to young ladies, the flowers 
in the garden of life. They will find in the modest 
simplicity, unassuming beauty and lovely tender- 
ness of their sisters of the meadows, fields and val- 
lies, types worthy of imitation, and studies produc- 
tive only of the most innocent delight. 

Assured of the uses and advantages of this science, 
we are highly indebted to the learned author of the 
above mentioned Manual, for having supplied us 
with a guide, especially fit to be used in the instruc- 
tion and study of Botany in the Southern States of 
our Union; for, regarded from the right point of 
view, this Manual has not its equal among us. 

Professor Darby, mindful that the study of Bota- 
ny does not simply consist of a dry classification of 
plants, as many believe to be the case,---but that an 
intimate knowledge of their nature is essential, above 
all, and that the student who is not yet able to work 
through a voluminous Flora, wants at the same time 
a short and concise description of the plants next 
surrounding him, has divided his Manual into two 
parts---viz., I. Vegetable Physiology; and, II. Des- 
criptive Botany. 

The first part, the Physiology of Plants, is, in gen- 
eral, a plain, intelligible and well succeeded sketch 
of Phytagnory and Phytonomy, containing the most 
recent experiences and discoveries in this scope. 
Some parts of this treatise---for instance, chap. iv., 
sec. 2, Function of leaves; chap. v., sec. 1, Fertili- 
zation; chap. vi., sec. 2, Heat, and others,---are in- 
deed excellent philosophical essays. The many mar- 
ginal engravings of this part of our volume, are well 
arranged and successful illustrations of their objects. 

As the author has properly preferred and followed 
the Natural System of Jussieu, he begins his second 
part with a clear and systematic analysis of the dif- 
ferent classes, orders and genera. 


The descriptive Botany, although, on account of 


the narrow boundaries to which the author was con- 
fined, sometimes a little too concise, is characteristi- 
cal; so much so, that, with a little practice, the stu- 
dent will soon succeed in following the thread of 
Ariadne through the flowery labyrinths of nature. 


Though he does not announce his work as‘a Flora of 


the Southern States, nor even as a perfect and fault- 
less Manual for students of Botany, this descriptive 
Botany will seldom fail the Botanist in the examin- 








* A Manual of Botany, adapted to the productions of the 
Southern States. By John Darby, A. M., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy in the Georgia Female College. 
Macon: Benj. I’. Griffin—1841. 
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| ation of a plant. As the Flora of North-America, 


by ‘Torry and Gray, is not yet published; as Elliott’s 
Sketches of the Botany of South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia, the works of Tursh and Nuttal, are out ot print, 
and Katon’s Manual perfectly useless for the South, 
I had, for a long time, (until a kind friend lent me 
Elliott’s Sketches,) no other work on Southern Bo- 
tany, but this of Professor Darby. It has admirably 
answered all my purposes, and I can conscientiously 
recommend it to all students, but especially to teach- 
ers of Botany in our Southern country. 


L. Harper, LL. D. 
Spring field, Ga. 





THE MAGAZINES. 





Tue Democratic Review, for November, opens 
with a well-engraved portrait, from a Daguerreotype 
miniature, of John Tyler, President of the United 
States. ‘The face, though not a prepossessing one, 
is that of a man of character,---the very particular in 
which some would suppose the morale of this gen- 
tleman to have been lacking. But, we must not 
involve ourselves in partisanship. ‘The Democratic 
Review is usually well supplied. The present num- 
ber maintains its character, as well in literary as po- 
litical respects. Mr. Brownson, as a regular contri- 
butor, is a great acquisition. The translation, by 
Alex. Everett, from the German of Havring, on the 
death of Goethe, is spirited, flowing and very forci- 
ble. The poetry and patriotism are deserving of 
one another. 


SournerRN Lirerary Mrssencer.---We have only 
been able to read the manly and well-written paper 
on the controversy in relation to Mr. Washington 
Irving’s obligations to Navarrete, in which the writer 
seems to us fully to sustain all his charges. His 
tone is that of a gentleman,---a matter in which he is 
in no danger of being outdone by his opponents. That 
Mr. Irving, who, on more than one occasion, has 
shown himself singularly sensitive to rebuke, (see 
the preface to the Tour on the Prairies, and his Let- 
ter to the editor of the Plain-Dealer,) should have 
left the previous papers of the present writer unan- 
swered, can only be accounted for by the inference, 
that he himself felt the difficulty of finding any an- 
swer which would not make the matter worse. We 
regret very much to learn from a private source, that 
Mr. White, the editor of the Messenger, still lives in 
a very precarious state of health,---not having, as re- 
ported by the newspapers,---recovered from his late 
attack of paralysis. 


Tue Orion.---This magazine comes to usin a new 
and handsome dress,---scarcely an improved one, 
however, for the last was particularly neat. We 
note in its pages a pretty poem by Mr. Henry R. 
Jackson, of Savannah, on Buonaventure, that favor- 
ite retreat, near our sister city,---famous for venera- 
ble oaks, sepulchral and moss-bearded,---the domain 
of the Tatnall family, and well adapted, as our con- 
temporary happily suggests, as a place ot public se- 
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pulture. Truly, it would make a most imposing 
CITY OF THE SILENT. Mr. Jackson’s verses are very 
gentle and appropriate. We find pride in having 
first taught his name to the public ear, as that of one 
capable of doing good service to the Southern muse. 
The colored view of Table Mountain, in this State, 
scarcely deserves to be spoken of, along with the 
exquisite engravings of ‘Georgia I]lustrated.” 4S 
passably correct as a picture, but, we shov _ say, 
unhappy as a work of art. 





Tue Dusiin University Macazine—one of Mrs. 
Lewer’s cheap reprints. The numbers for July and 
August, are lively miscellanies. To the lovers of 
that class of reading which has been made popular 
by the writings of Dickens, Cockton, Lover and oth- 
ers, “Our Mess,” continued in these numbers, will 
furnish a rare treat,---full of startling events—crime 
and its consequences,---and the usual sprinkling of 
fun and frolic. “The Sub-Editor’s Snuggery” is real- 
ly very stupid. There can be no doubt of this. We 
are not sure that the series called “Nuts and Nut- 
crackers,” may not be classed under the same head; 
they rather seem to come from the same hand. Here 
is an extract from the “Nut for the Yankees,” which 
we quote as a tolerably fair’ sample of the sort of 
opinion which the modern British entertain for the 
Americans as a people. 


“4 “SWEET’ NUT FOR THE YANKEES. 


“Lord Chesterfield once remarked, that a tho- 
roughly vulgar man could not speak the most com- 
mon-place word, nor perform the most ordinary act, 
without imparting to the one and the other a portion 
of his own inborn vulgarity. And exactly so is it 
with the Yankees; not a question can arise, no mat- 
ter how great its importance, nor how trivial its 
bearings, upon which, the moment they express an 
opinicn, they do not completely invest with theirown 
native coarseness, insolence and vulgarity. ‘The 
boundary question was made a matter of violent in- 
vective and ruffian abuse; the right of search was 
treated with the same powers of ribaldry towards 
England; and now we have these amiable and en- 
lightened citizens defending the wholesale piracy of 
British authors, not on the ‘plausible but unjust pre- 
text of the benefit to be derived from an extended 
acquaintanee with English literature, but, only con- 
ceive, because if ‘English authors were invested 
with any control over the republication of their own 
books, it would be no longer possible for American 
editors to alter and adapt them, as they do now, to 
the American taste.” However incredible this may 
seem, the passage formed part of a docuinent actual- 
ly submitted to Congress, and favorably received by 
that body. ‘This is notthe place for me to dwell on 
the unprincipled usurpation by which men who have 
contributed nothing to the production of a work, as- 
sume the power of reaping its benefits and profiting 
by its success. The wholesale robbery of English 
authors has been of late well and ably exposed. The 
gifted and accomplished author of ‘Darnley’ and 
‘The Gipsy,’ has devoted his time and his talents to 
the subject; and although the world at large have 
few sympathies with the wrongs of those who live to 
please them, yet the day is not distant when the 
rights of a large and influential body, whostamp the 
age with the image of their own minds, can be no 
longer neglected, and the security of literary proper- 
ty must become at least as great as of mining scrip, 
or the shares in a rail-road. 

Vou. [. 





“My present business is with the Yankee declara- 
tion, that English authors, to be readable in Ameri- 
ca, must be passed through the ordeal of re-writing. 
I scarcely think that the annals of impertinence and 
ignorance could equal this. What! is it seriously 
meant that Scott and Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Rogers, Bulwer, James, Dickens, and a host of oth- 
ers, must be converted into the garbage of St. Giles, 
or the foetid slang of Wapping, before they can pass 
muster before an American public ? Must the book 
reek of ‘gin twist,’ ‘cock tail,’ and fifty other abom- 
inations, ere it rez ach an American draw ing-room 3 
Must the ‘Bowie-knife and the whittling-stick’ mark 
its pages; and the coarse jest of some tobacco-chew- 
ing, wild-cat-whipping penny-a-liner, disfigure and 
sully the passages impressed with the glowing bril- 
liancy of Scott, or the impetuous torrent of Byron’s 
genius? Isthisatrue picture of America? Is her 
reading public indeed degraded to this pass? I cer- 
tainly have few sympathies with brother Jonathan. 
Ilike not his spirit of boastful insolence, his rude 
speech, or his uncultivated habits; but I ‘confess I 
am unwilling to credit this. I hesitate to believe in 
such an amount of intellectual depravity, as can turn 
irom the cultivated writings of Scott and Bulwer to 
revel in the coarseness and vulgarity of a Yankee 
editor, vamping up his stolen wares with oaths from 
the far West, or vapid jests from life in the Prairies. 
Again, what shall I say of those who follow this 
traffic? Is itnot enough to steal that which is not 
theirs, to possess themselves of what they have no 

right or claim to? Must they mangle the corpse, 
when they have extinguished life ? Must they, w ile 
they cheat the author of his gain, rob him also of his 
fair fame? ‘He who steals my purse steals trash,’ 
but how shall I characterize that extent of baseness, 
that dares to step in between an author and his re- 
putation—inserting between him and posterity their 
own illiterate degeneracy and insufferable stupidity. 

“Would:not the ghost of Sir Walter shudder in 
his grave, at the thougly of the fair creations of his 
mind—Jeany Deans and Rebecca—Yankeefied into 
women of Long Island, or damsels from Connecti- 
cut? Is Childe Harold to be a Kentucky-man? and 
are the vivid pictures of life Bulwer’s novels abound 
in, to be converted into the prison-discipline school 
of manners, that prevail in New-York and Boston, 
where, as Hamilton remarks, ‘the men are about as 
like gentlemen, as are our new police? What 
should we say of the person who, having stolen a 

Rembrandt or a Vandyke from its owner, would 
seek to legalize his theft by daubing over the picture 
with his own colors—obliterating every trace of the 
great master, and exulting that every stroke of his 
brush detaced some touch of genius, and that be- 
neath the savage vandalism of his act, every linea- 
ment of the artist was obliterated? Il ask you, would 
not mere robbery be a virtue beside such a deed as 
this?) Who could compare the sinful promptings to 
which want and starvation give birth to, to the ruf- 
fian profligacy of such b arbarity ? And now, when 
I tell you, that not content with this, not satisfied to 
desecrate the work, the wretch goes a step farther, 
and stabs its author ;—what shall I s say of him now, 

who, when he had defaced the picture, marred every 
effect, distorted all drawing, and rendered the whole 
a chaotic mass of indistinguishable nonsense, goes 
forth to the world and announces, ‘This is a Rem- 
brandt, this is a Vandyke: ay, look at it and won- 
der: but with all its faults, and all its demerits, it is 
cried up above our native artists ; it has got the seal 
of the old world’s approval upon it, and in vain we 

of younger origin shall dare to dissent from its judg- 

ment? Now, once more, I say, can you show the 
equal of this. moral turpitude ? and such, I pledge 
myself, is the conduct of your transatlantic pirates 
with respect to British literature. Mr. Dickens, no 
mean authority, asserts, that in the same sheet in 
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which they boast the sale of many thousand copies 
of an English reprint, they —— attack the author 
of that very book, and heap scurrility and slander on 
his head.” 

On the subject of the piracy from English authors, 
and the perversion and alteration of their writings, 
there can be but one opinion. The thing cannot be 
justified. But that this should justify the coarse and 
unjust language which we find in the above passage, 
is as little questionable. The securities of copy- 
rights to the extent claimed by British authors, is 
an entirely new question ; and it will necessarily re- 
quire some time before a correct way of thinking can 
take the place of a practice, which, only of late days, 
has been thought unjust and improper; and which, 
even now, is continued to as large an extent in other 
countries. The Brussels editions of French works 
are not only pirated, but badly printed, on inferior 
paper, with small type, and so crowded with errors, 
that, in the case of books of art and science, which 
require great nicety in calculation or statement, they 
are not often relied on by the student. The language 
of the writer in the above passage, and the brutal 
tone of his scurrility, does not so much spring from 
his sense of literary wrong which the British author 
suffers from the usurpation of the American press, 
as from the long felt, long expressed, national anti- 
pathy. This sort of language must tend to defeat 
his object, or at least postpone the remedy for the 
wrong complained of. Besides, how shameless is 
the injustice of this denunciation, when it is notori- 
ou: that, io all America, there is scarce an author 
of any distinction, or an editor of any character, who 
does not demand from the government the required 
protection of the works of foreign authors. Their 
own security depends upon this, and they cannot call 
very long in vain. The paragraph, professing to be 
the exact language in an American petition to Con- 
gress, against international copyright, is new to us, 
and we confess we are not prepared to believe that 
any such absurd and impudent pretence was ever of- 
fered by any class of American petitioners, in refer- 
ence to this subject. Certainly, the argument which 
is urged, for refusing the claim of British authors to 
the securities of copyright, should be, to every hon- 
orable mind, conclusive in favor of the propriety of 
making this concession. 





MISCELLANY. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


We have received, though at a late hour, the Re- 
port of the Committee of Regents, and the accompa- 
nying Reports of the Physician and Superintendent, 
on the concerns and present condition of the Luna- 
tic Asylum, at Columbia, South-Carolina. The Re- 
port of the Committee is a well-written and well- 
considered document, reflecting honorably on the 
character and course of the Institution; giving a 
good account of its success, so far; and suggesting, 
very sensibly, we think, a number of particulars in 
which improvement is to be desired, in the manage- 
ment of patients. These suggestions are derived in 
part from the testimony of the Physician and Super- 
intendent, and from a careful inquiry, which the 





Committee has made, into the conduct and history of 
other similar institutions. Wenote, as the most im- 

ortant, the necessity of classing the patients accord- 
ing to their intellect,—the degree of insanity under 
which they labor, and the sort of moral and social 
influence to which they have been accustomed. Cer- 
tainly, nothing can well be imagined, more unfavor- 
able to the recovery of a lunatic of refined educa- 
tion, than an hourly or frequent communication with 
the vulgar, the profane and violent. The insane are 
yet capable of thought,—the instrument of mind is 
out of tune, not destroyed,—and a nice hand may yet 
repair the hurts, and restore the keys, which un- 
friendly events have deranged. At least, it is sure- 
iy the most obvious suggestion of good sense, that 
the stimulating example of the furious should be 
withdrawn from the observation of the tame,—and 
we should be as careful to keep the gentle sufferer 
from the brutal or the obstreperous, as we should to 
keep the innocent child from association with the 
one who is already an adept in vicious habits. We 
take for granted that the madman may corrupt his 
fellow quite as much as the profligate. 

The importance of good keepers are next insisted 
on by the Report, which properly remarks that, while, 
heretofore, it was thought that any body—the more 
brutal, perhaps, the better—could be the keeper of a 
madman, modern science and philanthropy equally 
require that the same person shall be a man of good 
feeling and good sense. ‘lhe experience of the mo- 
derns wholly reverses the cruel custom of the an- 
cients in treating the insane. The mind and not the 
body is addressed—the moral not the animal. Chains 
and blows are abolished—kindness, consideration— 
good food, good clothing—nay, society,—are insist- 
ed upon as the essential requisites in the curative 
and ameliorating processes by which knowledge and 
humanity contrive now-a-days to expel from the pos- 
sessed the evil influence which torments him. 

In this work, the Report before us shows that the 
Asylum, though badly supported, has done good 
service. Of 35 recent cases, 27 have been cured, 2 
are now under treatment, 3 have been removed, and 
3 have died. Certainly, this result is very encoura- 
ging, and needs but to be known to prompt the trans- 
fer to this Institution of many now remaining with 
their friends, suffering, insubordinate, miserable 
themselves, without hope of improvement, and keep- 
ing in scarcely less misery their unhappy connec- 
tions. ‘The present number of insane in the State of 
South-Carolina, is reported at 513, of whom, 376 
are white. Of patients, at the time of writing the Re- 
port, there were but 65 in the Asylum, of whom but 
52 were from South-Carolina. Four hundred and 
sixty-one were consequently scattered through the 
State, either in private prisons, or a burden to their 
friends. Now, with such an Institution at hand— 
with a cost to each patient, per annum, of about one 
hundred and fifty dollars—it seems wonderful that 
any family would patiently submit to the hourly tor- 
ture, and constant care and apprehension, attending 
such a charge. But the true reason is to be found 
in the fact, that a foolish prejudice, the equal result 
of pride and ignorance, prevails with most persons, 
and makes them regard the transfer to an Asylum of 
a near and dear relative, as something like inhuman- 
ity, or, at least, humiliation. This is a false prejudice, 
which ought tobe atend. The substantial arguments 
for the removal to the Asylum, are these. The Insti- 
tution is a State institution, officered by the State, 
from its best citizens, and watched by a Committee 
like the present Board, who have no interests to sub- 
serve, no salary,—and whose statements may there- 
fore be received with perfect confidence. Excellent 
Physicians are in constant attendance. One of 
them is a resident of the building, and required never 
to be absent. The building is spacious and comfor- 
table, and though not yet what is required, will no 
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doubt receive from the State Legislature, at this 1 ve- 
ry session, the necessary appropriations tor making 
itso. ‘The expense of keeping is very small; much 
less, we are inclined to think, than is incurred for 
every patient kept at home. Whatnext? Most 
important of all, the prospect of cure is far greater 
in such an institution, where Physicians, K: 2epers, 
Nurses, &c., are all much better acquainted with the 
modes of treatment for such unhappy beings. ‘The 


very withdrawal of the patient from the scenes and | 


associations which are likely to distract his mind 
and baffle his physician, is, of itself, one large step to 
improvement. But we are trespassing too largely 
upon the Report itself, which we cordially commend 
to the perusal of every citizen. We trust that the 
Legislature will do for the Institution what is here 
set forth as necessary. If we are to have such an 
Institution, let it be put upon a footing of honorable 


equality with the similar establishments in sister | 


States. Our character, no less than our policy, de- 
mands this at our hands. One more point, and we 
have done. Wedo not see that the Committee has 
made any suggestions as to what should be done with 
the Negro lunatics. Of these, we learn from the 
Report, that there are in South-Carolina 137. Sure- 
ly, these should be provided for. They should not 
be suffered to remain in the hands of owners—left to 
private custody—a burden to those who have them— 





a nuisance to the neighborhood—either kept in out- | 


houses, perhaps chained, or roaming at large, mis- 
chievous and troublesome—and without any pros- 
pect of being relieved, save by death, from their mi- 
sery. Something should be done for these. The 
owner in each case would be willing to pay some- 
thing annually to be relieved from a burden, which 
he can neither cast off nor cure. An appropriation 
by the State, for adequate buildings, and comforta- 
ble, though inferior accommodations, we are persua- 
ded would not be withheld ; and the work of charity, 
in this painful department of human sufiering, would 
thus be rendered complete. As itis, we are oppress- 
ed with the conviction, that our discrimination be- 
tween the sufferings of white and black, may be used 
as a reproach against us. Surely, the faithful slave 
should not be abandoned hopelessly, in this dreadtul 
malady. He should be permitted to share, in a de- 
gree corresponding to his nature and education, 
whatever benefits may be derived by his master, from 
the modern progress in science and humanity. 


OUR ENGRAVING. 

We did not contract to give our readers any En- 
gravings, for the simple reason that we did not know 
how far we should be able to sustain the work, giv- 
ing them type-matter only. Our purpose being Li- 
terature rather than the Arts, we felt that it would 
be something of a folly, not to say impertinence, to 
talk of patronizing painters and engravers, betore 
we could pay contributors. Circumstances threw 
this picture of Charleston in our way, and we place 


it before our readers, with as much Satisiaction, as if 


we had not to pay forit. Nay, more—we now say 


that others will be furnished, should the resources of 


the work justify the expe nditure. It will be our de- 
sire, if we can, to publish similar views of Savan- 
nah, New- Orleans, Columbia, Augusta, and Charles- 
ton, as she now stands. 

While on this subject, we may add, that a more 
legitimate plan which we contemplate, should the 
success of the work justify such expenditure, is the 
publication of portraits of Southern men, distinguish- 
ed for learning, arts, letters, &c. But this is a hope 
only. We make no promises which we may ne\ ‘er 
be able to perform. And yet, itis pleasant to think 
that we may, before long, commence a series of 


ee 





heads, valiant a noble Southern Pensuss alien. 
Such men as Sephen Elliott, Hugh 8. Legare, Tho- 
mas Cooper, Richard W ilde, Henry Nott, William 
Harper, A. B. Longstreet, J. P. Kennedy, Washing- 
ton Allston, and many others,—amply merit and will 
do honor to any record by which the artist would il- 
lustrate their performances. 


THE TRUE ARTIST. 

A correspondent writes among other things—spea- 
king of poetry---‘‘Nothing, indeed, shows more com- 
pletely the true poet, than the art to elaborate into 
form and beauty the things about him,---the painter, 
not of foreign and ciassic models, but of his own sky 
and climate---his own visions and sensations.” Un- 
questionably, this is true. Yet how many thousands 
paint and write from the performances of others--- 
from ideas filched from books,---fancying that a 
slight change of form, will change a thought, and a 
new transposition of words, and new jingle of 
rhymes, convert an old poem into an original. How 
necessary for the magazine editor, constantly to re- 
peat the counsel from the ancient master,---“‘Look 
into thy heart, and write!” 


THE FINE ARTS. 


The following paragraph was transmitted by the 
author of the paper on the Fine Arts, contained in 
our November number, to be published in connec- 
tion with thatarticle; but did not reach us in season. 
It illustrates that portion of the essay, which seeks 
to show, that, even in an economical point of view, 
the Arts deserve encouragement. The extract is 
taken from the London Quarterly Review. 

“England, so generous, so wise in works of prac- 
tical utility, ‘has too long lox pres at the imaginative 
arts, with the jealous eye of parsimony. She is but 
slowly learning, that, in addi ition to the intellectual 
pleasure, there is no lecoutiaaie degree of finan- 
cial profit, to be derived from works that may, at 
first sight, seem to be mere ostentatious embellish- 
nent; but the examples of Rome and Florence, and, 
above all, of Munich, berlin and Paris, are begin- 
ning to open our eyes. It was the great Colbert, we 
think, that, on some objection to one of Louis X1V’s 
costly cerrousels, showed, by-calculation, that it would 
produce, from the infiux of strangers, ten times more 
profit to the industry of the kingdom, than it would 
cost to the royal purse; and we have litile doubt that 
the sums spent on the embellishment of Paris, great 
as they have been, are always producing, if nota 
full, et least asatisfactory return; which, if the king 
can sober down the minds of his people to a spirit of 
peace, will every day become more considerable. 
We should not forget how, and amongst whom, the 
cost of public works cistributed ; not to the idle 
and the rich, who receive from them only an intel- 
lectual enjoyment,—but to the artistic and industwi- 
ous classes, who find in them the actual means of 
livelihood: 

‘ror hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed, 
Work for him elf and for his children bread 
The laborer finds.’ 

“it is rather curious to meet, in very remote anti- 
quity, a great authority on this subject, which we 
once before quoted. When Pericles was creating 
those glorious works with wh ich he aggrandized, as 
well as illustrated his country, he too was charged 


with profusion; and the narrow minds of his adver- 
saries pressed upon him the specious argument of 
economy. The answer of the great statesman, is 
recorded by Plutarch; and we can add nothing more 
strong, more forcible, and more appropriate, 
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the erection of national monuments: ‘ Pericles an- 
swered this charge, by observing that, as the State 
was provided with all the necessaries of war, its su- 
perfluous wealth should be laid out in such works, 


as, when executed, would be eternal monuments of 


its glory; and which, during their execution, would 
diffuse an universal plenty,--for, as so many kinds 
of labor, and such a variety of instruments and ma- 
terials, were requisite to these undertakings, every 


‘art would be exerted, every hand employed; almost 


the whole city would be in pay, and be, at the same 
time, both adorned and supported by itself.’ ”-—Art., 
Old and New Ministries, Sept. 1841. 





A SUBJECT FOR AN EPIC. 


WE have not read Count Segur’s narrative of the 


Russian Expedition of Napoleon, but an accomplish- 
ed friend, in whose taste and judgment we have 
great and equal confidence, writes us, “that itis the 
finest theme for an Epic that the world, ancient or 
modern, affords. The siege of Troy was nothing to 
it. Nay, Murat, Eugene, &c., not to speak of Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, would throw all the heroes of 
the [liad into the shade. If you have never read 
Segur, read him and versify him. He makes one 
‘sup full of horrors,’ to be sure, but a few women, &c. 
might be well thrown in. After all, war and not 
love is the theme of Homer, and horrors are not 
amiss in an Epic.” That throwing in of women, is 
rather cavalierly expressed by our correspondent, 
but we answer for it, to the ladies, that he means no- 
thing disparaging. His advice, accorded to us, may 
be well set before our readers. Doubtlessly, there 
are some young poets among them, who would like 
to break a lance with the masters of ancient song. 
Let them fall to, and weleome—the Magnolia re- 
quires from us essay rather than epic, and the dis- 
section of poets, rather than the taking part in their 
employments. 





INDIAN MOUND. 


Mr. John Tomlin, of Jackson, Tennessee, writes 
us that there is an Indian Mound, called Mount Pin- 
zon, about twelve miles in a south-easterly direction 
from that place, and from the south fork of Forked- 
Deer River, about six hundred yards. Its base cov- 
ers an area of some four acres; at the top, the table 
is something less than one. Its height is more than 
one hundred feet; and its crown is covered with a 
growth of gigantic poplars, whose arms, says the 
writer, go up into the clouds. The mound is encir- 
cled by an outer wall of earth, which is still every 
where readily discernible, and at equal distances 
from the inner and superior elevation. No discov- 
eries have been made, and no traditions remain, to 
account for this structure. Our correspondent is 
mistaken,—according to the received opinion,—-in 
supposing that these mounds were the work of the 
Indian races, found in possession of this Continent 
by our European ancestors. That they were raised 
for purposes of defence and not for sepulture, is now 
also the received opinion. We do not concur with 
him in his sympathy for the aborigines of America, 
at the expense of our own people. They could only 
have been saved from annihilation by a stern sub- 
jection to slavery, and if there be any thing to lament 
or regret, it is that it wasnotdone. A nation which 
will not work, must perish. Thisis the lawand the 
prophets,—-and we do wrong in mincing a solemn 
truth like this, in these evil times, when labor is so 
distasteful to the multitude. We shall be glad to 
hear from our friendly correspondent on the subject 
of the antiquities of Arkansas and Missouri. We 








trust that he will describe minutely all their charac- 
teristics,-—-give all their appearances, relations and 
dependencies, and, atthe same time, furnish an out- 
line sketch of the face of the surrounding country. 
But the plaint for savages may be spared. A savage 
isnota man. He may be made one, by civilization, 
but civilization must begin with coercion. This is 
the only process which has ever yet been known to 
succeed, in making a human being of a barbarian. 





WATER-BAPTISM. 


“The article on Hydropathy is the first notice I 
have met w.th, of this new system of medication,--- 
and seems to show that water is a cure for other in- 
firmitics vesides those of drunkenness---deliriwm tre- 
mens, &c. Its employment in the rite of Baptism, is, 
perh: ps, mysteriously typical (if these terms be not 
ae ager of its virtues, or efficacy, in healing the 


body as well as cleansing the soul.”---Fvom a private 
letter. 





JUDGE LONGSTREET. 


Our readers will be greatly disappointed, no doubt, 
in not finding the promised article of the “Georgia 
Scenes” in the present number. We have not had 
from the Judge himself, the definite reasons of his 
failure to forward it, but we presume they are of a 
serious character, as we learn from a private source 
that he has been seriously threatened with the loss 
of his eye-sight,—a calamity which kind Heaven 
torfend—not only for the sake of himself and family, 
but for the sake of the whole South; aye, the whole 
country. We trust, however, that there may not be 
great cause for serious apprehension, although suffi- 
cient to cause a cessation in the Judge’s literary la- 
bors. No apology can be necessary to our readers. 
If the threatened evil be only temporary, it is suffi- 
cient to have caused this delay. 





L’ENVOI. 


Tue Editor will be unavoidably absent from the 
city, and possibly the State, during the month of De- 
cember. He has been absent from the city the bet- 
ter part of the present month, (November.) He re- 
grets that, in his absence, some errors ot the press 
have crept into the pages of the Magnolia. He no- 
tices, with mortification, several, particularly in the 
article on “The Fine Arts.” Atthe same time, he 
must say, that the fault is rather with the author, or 
his amanuensis, than the printer. Let the author but 
meet the publishers half way, and neither of them 
will have reason to complain hereafter. 

The editor begs to assure the readers of the Mag- 
nolia, that it will be in his power during the coming 
year, if health is spared, to add still more largely to 
the intellectual resources of the work. Additional 
contributors will be secured—new material obtain- 
ed, and greater efforts made to diversify the charac- 
ter of its pages—enliven its humor, and elevate its 
general standard. Hitherto, his own time has been 
but partially bestowed upon it, in consequence of 
uncompleted engagements, in other quarters, which 
hung heavy cn his hands. In a month or two, he 
hopes to devote himself wholly to the work, that he 
may not lie under any reproach, of neglect, either of 
the taste of the public, or of its own interests. He 
rejoices, at conclusion, in being able to congratulate 
the South, on the number of able writers whom he 
has had the good fortune to bring into the field. He 


trusts, ere he has done, to increase the number ten- 
fold. 
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